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Address  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Baker,  President  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League,  Delivered  at  the  Annual 

Meeting  September  30,  1937 


Gentlemen  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League: 

This  is  our  Annual  Meeting  and  it  is  proper  that 
I  should  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

We  are  associated  with  each  other  in  an  industry 
that  has  existed  for  a  very  long  time.  Etienne  de 
Bore  made  his  first  commercial  crop  of  sugar  in 
1795,  which  is  142  years  ago,  but  sugarcane  was 
grown  in  Louisiana  even  earlier  than  that  and  there 
are  records  to  show  that  in  1751,  which  is  186  years 
ago,  there  was  sugarcane  growing  on  a  piece  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Baronne  and 
Common  Streets. 

At  that  time,  my  friends,  there  was  no  United 
States  and  George  Washington  was  a  youth  only  19 
years  old.  Except  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
portions  of  the  Gulf  Coast  the  country  belonged  to 
the  Indians.  The  French  and  the  English  were  fight- 
ing to  see  which  of  them  would  own  and  control 
America  and  neither  of  them  foresaw  that  it  would 
control  itself.  Louisiana  belonged  to  France  and 
Bienville  was  the  Governor. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  am  telling  you 
all  this  ancient  history.  The  answer  is,  because  if 
sugarcane  has  been  successfully  grown  here  ever 
since  the  days  of  Governor  Bienville  and  ever  since 
the  time  when  George  Washington  was  19  years  old 
it  must  be  a  crop  that  is  suited  to  this  locality  and  no 
theory  of  economics  can  ever  be  so  twisted  and  dis- 
torted as  to  controvert  that  fact. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  will  take  a  long  jump  of  186 
years  and  come  up  to  the  present. 

We  are  confronted  with  unfamiliar  things,  and,  in 
common  with  every  other  industry  in  the  United 
States,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  we  are  being  com- 
pelled to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  new  set  of  circumstan- 
ces. I  think  that  is  a  better  way  to  express  it  than 
to  say  we  are  being  obliged  to  get  used  to  regimen- 
tation.    As  this  annual  address  of  mine  is  supposed 


to  have  special  reference  to  the  fiscal  year  now  end- 
ing for  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  I  will 
just  briefly  review  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
our  last  annual  meeting  and  refer  to  some  of  the 
League's  work  during  that  time. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  our  Louisiana  Congressmen 
and  Senators  began  work  on  a  sugar  bill  to  replace 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  and  in  February,  1937  Sen- 
ator Overton  introduced  a  carefully  prepared  bill  for 
this  purpose.  Congressman  Mouton  also  introduced 
a  similar  bill  in  the  House.  Both  of  these  bills  con- 
tained provisos  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  this 
country  should  be  limited  only  by  the  natural  and 
economic  circumstances  governing  all  such  matters. 
Neither  bill  became  law  but  they  set  a  goal  for  our 
efforts  and  if  it  has  not  been  reached  fully  it  has 
been  reached  partially.  No  industry  ever  had  more 
loyalty  shown  to  it  in  Congress  than  has  been  shown 
to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  during  the  past  year 
by  the  Louisiana  representatives  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

We  are  now  about  to  embark  on  the  harvesting  of 
a  crop  that  will  be  marketed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  that  finally  resulted,  known  as  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  and  we  are  now  planting  a  crop  that  will 
be  grown  and  manufactured  under  that  law,  the 
provisions  of  which  we  shall  all  loyally  accept  and 
abide  by  and  under  those  provisions  we  shall  try  to 
work  out  our  salvation  as  best  we  can. 

During  the  year  the  League  has  changed  its 
method  of  handling  the  many  important  matters  in- 
volving freight  rates  that  come  before  it.  Instead  of 
belonging  to  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau, 
as  formerly,  we  now  employ  a  special  Freight  Traffic 
Counsellor,  Mr.  S.  R.  Barnett,  whose  services  we 
believe  will  be  more  flexible  and  easily  availed  of 
than  anything  we  enjoyed  under  our  former  arrange- 
ment. 

An  event  of  great  importance,  as  I  see  it,  was  the 
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Southern  Chemurgic  Conference  held  at  Lafayette, 
La.,  last  spring,  in  which  the  League  took  a  very- 
prominent  part.  I  consider  the  scientific  utilization 
of  our  by-products  a  very  vital  matter  to  us. 

We  have,  at  opportune  times  during  the  year 
availed  ourselves  of  all  the  influence  that  we  could 
command  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  drain  of  plan- 
tation labor  into  the  ranks  of  the  relief  workers  and 
while  there  have  been  great  difficulties  to  overcome, 
I  believe  that  there  is  today  a  far  sounder  apprecia- 
tion of  the  need  of  leaving  farm  labor  to  perform  its 
necessary  functions  on  the  farm  instead  of  diverting 
it  to  work  on  construction  projects  in  the  cities  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  League  had  not  directed  its 
work  of  enlightenment  towards  the  well  meaning  but 
sometimes  not  well  informed  officials  charged  with 
such  activities. 

During  the  past  year  the  League  has  made  two 
very  notable  financial  contributions  toward  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  sugar  industry  of  this  State. 
Finding  that  its  revenues  were  in  excess  of  its  ex- 
penses, the  Executive  Committee  voted  the  sum  of 
$14,000  to  insure  the  purchase  of  a  modern  mill  for 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge.  This  has 
been  long  needed  and  the  League  has  made  its  ac- 
quisition  possible.     In   addition   the  League   has   pur- 


chased 20  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  Federal  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Houma  and  within  the  past  few 
weeks  has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection 
thereon  of  a  handsome  laboratory  and  service  build- 
ing, costing  $25,000  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  used  in  perpetuity  as  a  sugar  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

Besides  this  the  League  has  substantially  assisted 
in  financing  the  visit  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Central  Asia, 
where  he  went  to  search  for  sugarcanes  that  are  re- 
sistant to  cold  to  use  in  breeding  new  varieties. 

I  find  myself  running  on  and  on  as  I  refer  to 
more  and  more  of  my  notes  on  the  League's  activi- 
ties during  the  last  year  of  my  term  of  office,  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  proceed  further.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  Washington  situation  has  com- 
manded the  principal  attention  of  all  of  our  staff, 
throughout  the  whole  year.  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
a  very  noteworthy  year  and  that  I  should  have  had 
the  distinction  of  being  your  President  during  its 
course  is  something  that  I  shall  always  be  proud  of. 
You  have  a  wonderful  organization.  To  our  able 
and  efficient  Managers,  Mr.  Dykers  of  this 
office  and  Mr.  Bourg  of  the  Washington  office,  for 
their  splendid  services  at  all  times,  I  want  to  pay  a 
very  high  and  well  deserved  compliment.  They  sup- 
plemented each  other  ideally  in  supplying  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  with  the  necessary  facts 
and  figures  with  which  was  secured  the  best  sugar 
bill  possible  at  this  time.  Our  League  membership 
under  Mr.  Dykers'  leadership  has  shown  a  satisfac- 
tory increase  and  Mr.  Bourg  told  us  at  a  recent 
Executive  Committee  meeting  that  our  1937  member- 
ship of  8757  bears  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
total  number  of  people  engaged  in  our  industry 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  agricultural  organiza- 
tion in  the  whole  LTnited  States.  We  should  all  be 
very  proud  indeed  of  that. 

In  conclusion  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your 
consideration  of  me  and  your  courtesies  to  me  during 
my  two  year  term  of  office.  I  particularly  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Edward  J.  Gay,  our  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  his  loyalty  and  helpfulness  in  offering,  at 
the  outset  of  my  first  term,  to  preside  at  such  meet- 
ings as  I  might  be  unable  to  attend  because  of  ill 
health.  He  has  splendidly  redeemed  his  promise 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

I  now  desire  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  and 
step  down  into  the  ranks  once  more,  where  I  shall 
serve  my  successor  faithfully  and  to  whatever  extent 
I  can. 


Farm   Practice   Requirements   for 
1937  Under  Sugar  Act  Announced 

Farming  practices  established  by  the  1937  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  will  be  the  basis  of  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  1937  crop  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  announced  on 
Sept.  20th,  1937. 

Any  farm  producing  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  for 
sugar  within  the  continental  Linked  States  on  which 
practices  in  connection  with  the  1937  crop  were  car- 
ried  out   which   qualified   for   at   least   half   the   maxi- 
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mum  payment  possible  under  sugar  beet  and  cane 
provisions  of  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram will  be  considered  to  have  met  the  farm  prac- 
tice requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Section  301(e)  of  the  new  Sugar  Act  provides  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  payments  to  growers  that 
in  connection  with  their  production  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  they  carry  out  practices  to  preserve 
and  improve  soil  fertility  and  prevent  erosion.  The 
Act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
what  those  requirements   shall  be. 

Since  the  1937  crop  year  is  nearly  completed  in 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  areas.  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Harry  A.  Brown  today  issued  a  de- 
termination, basing  the  farming  practice  require- 
ments of  the  Sugar  Act  upon  the  1937  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  provisions.  Payments  will  be 
made  to  growers  who  meet  this  and  other  require- 
ments under  the  Act,  provided,  of  course,  the  neces- 
sary funds  are  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Act  a  farm  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  defined  as  all  farm  land 
farmed  by  an  operator  as  a  single  unit,  with  work 
stock,  farm  machinery,  and  labor  substantially  sep- 
arate from  that  for  any  other  land. 
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Comments  on  the  Situation 



{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Now  that  we  have  a  Sugar  Act,  we  are  going 
through  the  growing  pains  (from  260.000  to  465,000) 
of  interpreting  the  Act  and  determining  the  intent 
of  Congress  for  purposes  of  the  application  of  the 
benefits  intended  for  the  farmers  who  grow  sugarcane. 
The  Conference  at  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  500  farmers  was  perhaps  the 
most  representative  group  that  has  ever  been  gath- 
ered together  in  one  meeting.  Every  parish  and 
every  grower  classification  had  its  representatives,  who 
were  permitted  to  express  themselves  freely  and  com- 
prehensively on  the  subject  matter  of  the  Confer- 
ence, which  was  restricted  to  the  following  principal 
questions,  as  outlined  in  the  public  notice: 

"(1)    The  year  or  years  to  be  taken  as  the  base 
for  individual   growers  in  determining  their 
proportionable  shares. 
"(2)    Provisions  for  new  producers. 
"(3)     Provisions   for   small   producers. 
"(4)     Protection    of    the    'interests    of    producers 
who   are   cash    tenants,    share    tenants,    ad- 
herent planters,  or  sharecroppers.' 
"The   Sugar  Act  of   1937  provides   as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payments  to  growers  that  the  quan- 
tity of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  marketed   (or  pro- 
cessed)   by  growers   shall   not   exceed  their   propor- 
tionate  share  of  the   total   of   the   estimated   quota 
established    for    the    calendar    year    during    which 
the  larger  part  of  sugar  from  the  crop  would  nor- 
mally be  marketed. 

"In    the    case    of    the    mainland    cane    producing 
area,  the  largest  part  of  the  sugar  from   the    1938 
crop  would  normally  be  marketed  in   the  calendar 
year  1938.     Growers  are  about  to  begin  their  plant- 
ings   for   the    1938    sugar   crop    and   under   the   law 
the    Secretary    of    Agriculture    is    required    to    esti- 
mate  the    production    for   the    mainland    cane    area 
required    to    meet    the    estimated    quota     for    the 
year    1938    and    'normal    carryover    inventory'    in 
order  that  growers  who  desire  to  qualify  for   pay- 
ment under  the  Act  may  be  allotted  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  total   production." 
The   Regulations   which   are   to  be  issued   resolving 
the    above    mentioned    questions    into    administrative 
procedure    and    practical    application,    have    been    the 
subject  of  study  and  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture    in    consultation    with    officials    of    the 
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A.A.A.,  and  of  the  Sugar  Section  in  particular.  We 
were  hopeful  that  these  Regulations  would  be  avail- 
able for  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin but  at  this  writing  all  data  with  regard  to  the 
1935,  1936  and  1937  crops  has  not  yet  been  compiled 
completely  enough  for  final  determinations.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  are 
cognizant  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in 
order  that  plantings  now  going  on  and  which  must 
be  terminated  within  a  few  weeks,  may  conform  to 
the  acreage  allotments  and  other  requirements  under 
the  program,  through  which  the  growers  will  become 
eligible  for  sugar  payments  on  the  1937  and  1938 
crops. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  there  are  five  condi- 
tions which  must  be  fulfilled  by  a  grower  before  he 
qualifies    for   the   sugar    payment: 

(1)  He  shall  not  employ  child  labor. 

(2)  He  shall  pay  a  fair  wage  to  his  laborers 
and  make  final  settlement  with  them. 

(3)  He  shall  not  deliver  sugarcane  to  be  mar- 
keted or  processed,  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  area  quota  allotted  to 
his  farm. 

(4)  If  the  grower  is  also  a  processor,  he  must 
pay  for  cane  delivered  to  his  factory  by 
other  growers  a  price  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

(5)  He  must  carry  out  farming  practices  for 
preserving  and  improving  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

The    Regulations    to    be    issued    on    conditions    (3) 
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and  (5)  above,  were  discussed  at  the  meeting  on 
September  20th.  The  Regulations  to  cover  condi- 
tions (1),  (2)  and  (4)  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
public  hearing  that  is  to  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
October  4th.  The  first  meeting  was  simply  a  con- 
ference with  the  Industry  and  was  in  the  nature  of 
cooperative  consultation  with  the  farmers  affected. 
But  the  determinations  of  fair  wages  to  laborers 
and  fair  prices  for  cane  to  growers,  are  to  follow  the 
public  hearings,  which  are  formal  and  the  testimony 
given  will  form  part  of  a  public  record. 

We  advisedly  refrain  from  commenting  on  what 
the  Regulations  will  provide,  since  these  matters  arc- 
now  under  consideration  and  will  shortly  be  an- 
nounced officially  in  definite  terms.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Regulations  on  acreage  allotments  will  be 
published  during  the  current  week  and  that  the  Reg- 
ulations covering  the  subject-matter  of  Monday's 
public  hearing  will  be  published  reasonably  soon 
thereafter,  immediate  action  being  mandatory  because 
we  are  now  engaged  in  planting  and  will  begin  the 
harvest  within  a  very  few  days. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  certainly 
declared  its  intention  and  desire  that  the  Federal 
policy  towards  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana 
be  much  more  liberal  than  had  been  expressed  in 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  we  anticipate  a  practical 
application  of  this  intent  of  Congress  in  the  same 
generous  and  liberal  spirit  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


Notice ! 


AAA  CALLS   PUBLIC    HEARING   ON    LOUISIANA 
SUGARCANE    1937    WAGE    AND    PUR- 
CHASE   RATES. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion announced  Sept.  27th,  1937  that  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on 
October  4  to  receive  evidence  bearing  upon 
wage  rates  for  harvesting  the  1937  sugarcane 
crop  and  upon  prices  to  be  paid  by  processors 
who  are  producers  for  sugarcane  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Auditorium, 
Louisiana  State  University  and  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, beginning  at  9:30  a.  m.   (CST). 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  "fair  and  reas- 
onable" wage  rates  for  agricultural  labor. 
Compliance  with  rates  established  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  payment  to  growers.  The  Act 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  prices 
to  be  paid  to  growers  by  processors  who  are 
themselves  producers  of  sugarcane  and  who 
apply  for  payment  on  the  sugarcane  they  pro- 
duce themselves.  The  payment  of  these  prices 
to  other  growers  is  a  condition  of  payment  for 
the  processors. 
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Open  Letter  to  Secretary  Wallace 

Napoleonville,  La.,  Sept.  21,  1937. 
Hon.  Henry   Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  attended  on  yesterday  a  conference  of  sugarcane 
growers  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutson,  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  AAA,  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  in  our  State.  There  were  in 
excess  of  500  representative  growers  from  every  sugar 
producing  Parish  and  everyone  was  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  meeting  was  conducted,  includ- 
ing the  freedom  of  discussion  permitted  to  all  grow- 
ers attending. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  the  number 
of  acres  which  you  will  permit  to  be  planted  within 
the  next  30  days  for  harvesting  in  the  Fall  of  1938. 
Frankly,  Sir,  all  of  us  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
estimate  of  439,000  tons  which  you  have  indicated  ( 
as  the  probable  1938  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area.  On  September  2d  you  gave  us  an  actual  1937 
quota  of  442,793  tons.  A  few  days  ago  you  re- 
allocated the  Beet  Area  deficit,  from  which  our  Area 
received  22,299  tons  additional,  which  now  gives  us 
the  right  to  market  in  1937  a  total  quota  of  465,092 
tons. 

The  discussions  at  the  conference  brought  out  the 
fact  that  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  an  increased 
consumption  in  1938,  and,  with  the  normal  increase 
of  population,  an  additional  number  of  consumers, 
and  improved  purchasing  power  which  results  from 
the  returning  prosperity  that  has  been  brought  about 
under  this  Administration.  In  addition  to  this  the 
Crop    Reporting    Board    has    recently    estimated    the 

1937  beet  crop  at  a  figure  which  indicates  that  the 
Beet  Area  deficit  in  1938  will  be  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  the  deficit  which  you  re-allocated  a  few 
days  ago.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  all  of  us  that 
you  would  have  every  justification  for  estimating  the 

1938  Mainland  Cane  Area  quota  to  be  the  same 
as  our  present  quota,  which  is  465,082  tons. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  discretion  which  is  given  you 
to  estimate  our  probable  quota  requirements  for 
1938  is  very  broad.  It  permits  you  to  give  the 
Louisiana  growers  every  liberal  consideration.  The 
very  fact  that  you  are  required  as  an  official  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  make  this  estimate  15  months 
in  advance,  indicates  to  us  that  Congress  intended 
you  should  use  that  discretion  broadly  and  liberally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  of  sugarcane.  We  sub- 
mit that  any  possible  over-estimation  of  the  1938 
quota,  can  be  very  readily  and  effectively  corrected 
next  year  when  you  give  acreage  allotments  for 
planting  the  1939  crop,  and  the  same  opportunity 
will  be  given  you  to  adjust  when  giving  acreage  al- 
lotments in  193^  for  the  1940  crop.  The  amount  of 
sugar  involved  is  not  sufficient  to  upset  the  quota 
system  or  to  affect  the  market.  But,  if  you  under- 
estimate the  quota  for  1938,  as  all  of  us  feel  would 
be  the  case  if  you  restricted  your  estimate  to  439,000 
tons,  then  should  our  estimate  prove  to  be  right — 
based  upon  the  considerations  above  given  of  in- 
creased consumption,  improved  purchasing  power, 
normal  population  increase,  and  a  continuing  Beet 
Area  deficit — it  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  correct 
next  year,  since  under  our  farming  system  we  must 
plant   our   crop    14   or    15    months   in    advance   of   the 
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harvest.  The  estimate  of  439,000  tons,  if  translated 
into  restricted  acreage  allotments  which  may  be  made 
by  you  in  a  very  few  days,  might  and  we  think  prob- 
ably will  result  disastrously  for  us  in  1938,  when  it 
cannot  be  corrected.  By  making  a  more  liberal  esti- 
mate, you  will  not  be  giving  our  growers  any  ad- 
vantage, but  will  merely  protect  their  right  to  plant 
and  harvest  the  sugarcane  needed  to  deliver  in  sugar 
the  full  1938  quota  which  may  be  finally  given  us 
in  the  closing  months  of  next  year. 

Both  Senator  Overton  and  Senator  Ellender  ex- 
pressed in  open  meeting  their  agreement  with  the 
sentiments*  expressed  in  this  letter,  and  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  to  each  one  a  copy  of  this  let- 
ter so  that  they  may  explain  to  you  wherein  they 
may  differ  or  agree  with  what  I  have  said  as  the 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

We  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  matter  the  consid- 
eration it  deserves  and  I  assure  you  that  what  I 
have  said  represents  the  unanimous  feeling  and  hope 
of  the  cane  growers   in  Louisiana. 

We  are  co-operating  with  you  and  I  can  give  you 
every  assurance  that  a  liberal  estimate  of  our  ex- 
pectations for  1938  at  this  time,  when  our  lands  are 
being  planted  and  when  no  last  minute  surge  of 
over-planting  is  possible,  will  be  appreciated  and  will 
work  toward  the  maximum  co-operation  between  the 
industry  and  yourself,  as  the  Federal  official  directed 
by  Congress  to  carry  out  its  intentions  for  the  benefit 
of  our  growers,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  one. 

Sincerely  yours,    ROBERT  L.  BAKER, 

President  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENT  FOR  1938  ANNOUNCED 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced Sept.  14th,  1937  that  a  production  of  439,071 
short  tons  of  sugar  would  be  required  in  the  main- 
land cane  area  for  the  1938  crop  in  order  to  meet 
the  estimated  sugar  marketing  quota  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1938  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in- 
ventory. The  1937  Sugar  Act  provides  for  such  esti- 
mate by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  connection 
with  the  conditional  payment  provisions. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provides  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payments  to  growers  that  the  quan- 
tity of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  marketed  (or  pro- 
cessed) by  growers  shall  not  exceed  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  total  of  the  estimated  quota 
established  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  sugar  from  the  crop  would  normally 
be  marketed. 

In  the  case  of  the  mainland  cane  producing  area,  the 
largest  part  of  the  sugar  from  the  1938  crop  would 
normally  be  marketed  in  the  calendar  year   1938. 
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#  It  was  but  a  few 
short  months  ago  that 
we  were  awarded  the 
contract  to  erect  and 
deliver  complete—ready 
to  run--the  2000  ton 
raw  sugar  mill  at  New 
Iberia,  La. 

No  sooner  had  the  con- 
tract been  signed  than 
thoughts  became  ac- 
tions. 


Today  the  New  Iberia 
mill  is  rapidly  rising 
above  the  ground. 
Within  a  short  time  the 
wheels  will  turn  in  this 
new,  modern,  highly  ef- 
ficient plant,  designed, 
built  and  erected  by 
SQUIER. 


80  years, 
has  been 
supplying  sugar  mill  ma- 
Plans  were  completed,  foundations  laid,  all  chinery  to  the  sugar  industry  throughout  the 
the  machinery  for  the  complete  mill  began  world, 
to  take  shape.  Catalogs  gladly  supplied  on  request. 
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Time  Waits  For  No  Man 


(By  C 
The  fact  that  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act  did  not 
become  law  until  the  first  of  September  has  forced 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  into  the  unfortunate 
position  of  preparing  for  and  beginning  the  harvest- 
ing season  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  uncertainty.  If 
the  Sugar  Act  had  become  effective  on  July  1st  or 
earlier,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  proceed  with 
negotiations  and  determinations  in  a  normal  tempo. 
But  on  the  morning  after  September  1st,  a  series  of 
questions  immediately  presented  themselves  affecting 
the  plans  and  operations  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry in  their  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  prompt  action  became  imperative. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  gratefully  that  the  Sugar 
Section  A.A.A.,  recognized  the  immediateness  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  Louisiana  growers,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  set  about  providing  answers  to  as 
many  of*  the  questions  as  possible,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  or  delay  unduly  the  normal  operations  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

First  the  basis  for  the  proportionate  shares  to  be 
allotted  to  each  farmer  had  to  be  determined  and 
made  known,  so  that  the  plantings  for  the  1938  crop 
might  be  planned  in  conformity  with  such  acreage 
allotments.  The  special  problems  presented  by  the 
small  growers,  and  the  new  growers,  and  the  ten- 
ants or  share-croppers,  necessarily  had  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  special  decisions,  in  order  that  the 
basis  of  treatment  might  work  towards  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  quota  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Area. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  there 
appears  the  official  "determination"  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  covering  these  matters.  A  careful 
reading  of  this  official  determination  of  the  Secretary 
should  make  it  possible  for  each  grower  to  estimate 
accurately  his  acreage  allotment  for  1938.  If  any 
grower  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  acreage  allotment  for  his 
farm  under  the  determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  then  he  should  immediately  go  to 
his  County  Agent  and  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the 
probable  result  of  applying  the  determination  to  his 
farm.  There  may  be  cases  that  are  so  exceptional 
that  even  the  County  Agent  would  be  unwilling  to 
take  the   responsibility   of  giving  definite   answer;    in 


Bourg) 

which  event  it  is  our  recommendation  and  advice 
that  the  grower  should  go  to  Baton  Rouge  and  con- 
sult with  Mr.  Floyd  Spencer  and  other  officials  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  sugar  program  in  Louisiana.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  if  growers  would  proceed  with  their 
plantings  on  a  false  assumption;  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  wants  to  avoid  the  plowing-up 
of  healthy  and  productive  crops,  and  we  agree  that 
such  plowing-up  or  destroying  of  crops  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

The  fact  that  Congress  acted  so  late  in  the  Session 
is  something  that  was  unavoidable  and  we  should 
all  enter  into  the  spirit  of  accepting  the  "emergency" 
conditions  in  Louisiana,  whereby  determinations  have 
had  to  be  made  hurriedly  and  their  application  must 
be  carried  out  by  the  farmers  without  too  much  time 
for  study   and  reflection. 

We  repeat,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  every 
grower  to  ascertain  definitely  what  the  probable 
acreage  allotment  will  be  on  his  farm  and  then  to 
act  accordingly.  We  emphasize  that  the  acreage 
allotment  will  not  be  given  to  a  man,  but  to  a  piece 
of  land,  which  means  that  the  acreage  allotment  will 
be  given  to  the  farming  unit  or  the  farm,  and  not 
to  the  grower.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  Wash- 
ington to  anticipate  all  of  the  individual  problems 
that  are  bound  to  come  up  in  determining  the  acre- 
age allotment  of  each  farm,  and  there  is  little  time 
for  extended  correspondence  on  the  subject;  there- 
fore, there  seems  no  other  alternative  but  for  the 
farmer  to  go  to  his  County  Agent  or  to  the  desig- 
nated Louisiana  State  University  officials  at  Baton 
Rouge  in  charge  of  the  sugar  program. 

As  is  well  known,  the  eligibility  of  a  farmer  for 
the  sugar  payment  under  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar 
Act,  is  conditioned  upon  performance  of  five  qualify- 
ing acts,  namely: 

(1)  No  child  labor; 

(2)  Fair  wages  to  and  full  settlement  with  labor- 
ers; 

(3)  Compliance    with    acreage    allotments; 

(4)  Fair  price  for  sugarcane;   and 
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Charles   O'Brien,    Bunkie,    La. 

James   A.  Lanier,    Napoleonville,    La. 

George   Germany,   Loreauville,   La. 

R.   L.  Baker,    Napoleonville,   La. 

Leon  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

David   W.    Pipes,   Jr.,    Houma,   La. 

Percy  A.  Lemann,   Donaldsonville,  La. 

E.  N.   Kearny,   New  Orleans,  La. 

(5)  Farming  practices  for  conserving  soil  fer- 
tility. 

Having  taken  care  of  the  plantings,  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion next  turned  its  attention  to  the  fair  price  for 
sugarcane  and  fair  wages  for  labor.  The  Sugar  Sec- 
tion has  been  in  constant  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture since  the  Public  Hearing  of  October  4th,  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  order  to  expedite  the  formal  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  sugarcane  purchase  contract 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the 
1937  crop,  and  also  the  formal  determination  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  the  minimum  wages  that  should  be 
paid  to  labor  during  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  crop 
and  future  field  operations.  Because  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  gave  evidence  of  being  practically 
united  in  its  recommendations  on  both  fair  wages  for 
labor  and  fair  price  for  sugarcane,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  1937  crop  may  be  concerned,  the  work  of  the 
Sugar   Section   has  to  a  great  extent  been   simplified. 

It  should  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  days  before 
the  fair  price  determination  for  the  purposes  of  the 
sugarcane  purchase  contract,  is  announced.  The 
Sugar  Section  is  unable  to  give  definite  promise  as 
to  the  date  of  publication,  but  they  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  grinding  has  started  in  Louisiana,  and 
that  both  growers  and  processors  are  asking  that  the 
announcement  be  made  prior  to  the  first  weekly  set- 
tlement, concerning  which  request  they  are  being 
daily   reminded, — politely,   pointedly   and   persistently. 


Jumping  Jack  Statistics 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  probably 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Crop  Re- 
ports it  issues  on  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  by  its 
remarkable  forecasting  antics  this  year.  That  is  too 
bad,  as  we  are  all  taxed  to  maintain  the  Bureau  and 
will  continue  to  be,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  of  some 
use. 

The  Bureau  made  the  following  forecasts  on  the 
1937  Louisiana  sugar  production: 

July    1st,    1937  376,000  tons  raw  value 

Aug.   1st,   1937  365,000     "      " 

Sept.   1st,   1937  401,000      "       " 

Oct.  1st,  1937  429,000     "      " 

In  sixty  days  the  forecast  increased  64,000  tons,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  $75,000  worth  of  sugar  every 
day,  and  finally  in  October  came  up  to,  or  even 
slightly  exceeded,  the  universal  opinion  expressed  by 
the  sugar  trade  in  July. 


Determination  of  Proportionate 

Shares  for  Farms  in  the  Mainland 

Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1938 

Crop,  Pursuant  to  the  Sugar 

Act  of  1937 


(Official    Ruling) 


Whereas  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  may  be  made  shall  be  the 
amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commercially  recoverable, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from  the  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  marketed  (or  pro- 
cessed by  the  producer)  not  in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  required  to  be  processed 
to  enable  the  producing  area  in  which  the  crop  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to  meet  the  quota  (and  pro- 
vide a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such 
crop   normally   would    be    marketed. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with  re- 
spect to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  considera- 
tion the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane,  and  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as 
practicable,  protect  the  interests  of  new  producers  and 
small  producers  and  the  interests  of  producers  who  are 
cash  tenants,  share-tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  share- 
croppers." 

and  Whereas  subsection  (c)  of  section  301  of  said 
act  provides,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment 
to  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  That  there  shall  not  have  been  marketed  (or 
processed)  an  amount  (in  terms  of  planted  acreage, 
weight,  or  recoverable  sugar  content)  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  used  for  the  production 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  to  be  marketed  in,  or  so  as  to 
compete  with  or  otherwise  directly  affect  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  in  excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for 
the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  302,  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar 
beets    or    sugarcane    required    to    be    processed    to    enable 
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the  area  in  which  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  are 
produced  to  meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal 
carry-over  inventory)  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger 
part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would   be   marketed." 

and  Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1937,  estimated  the  quota  (including  a 
normal  carry-over  inventory)  for  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area,  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  the  1938 
crop  of  sugarcane  normally  would  be  marketed,  to  be 
439,071  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value; 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  sections 
of  said  act,  I,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, do  hereby  determine  that  the  proportionate 
share  of  sugarcane  for  any  farm  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  for  the  1938  crop  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  That  the  proportionate  share  shall  be  calcu- 
lated by  taking  the  average  of  the  1935  and  1936 
sugarcane  for  sugar  acreage  on  the  farm,  adding  the 
1937  sugarcane  for  sugar  acreage  on  the  farm,  and 
dividing  by  2,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  proportionate 
share  be  in  excess  of  sixty  percent  of  the  crop  land 
on  the  farm  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugarcane, 
except  as   hereinafter   provided. 

(b)  That  the  minimum  proportionate  share  shall 
be  the  largest  of 

1.  The  sum  of  the  acreage  planted  to  sugarcane 
for  sugar  in  the  fall  of  1936,  the  spring  of  1937, 
and  the  fall  of  1937  prior  to  October  1,  1937, 

2.  for  farms  having  30  acres  or  less  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sugarcane,  one-third  of  such 
acreage  but  not  less  than  five  acres,  or 

3.  for  farms  having  more  than  30  acres  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  ten  acres  in 
any  event,  with  a  further  addition  of  one-fourth 
of  such  acreage  in  excess  of  30  acres,  provided  that 
there  is  plowed  under  a  leguminous  crop,  imme- 
diately prior  to  and  in  preparation  for  the  1937 
fall  planting  of  sugarcane,  on  an  acreage  equivalent 
to  the  difference  between  the  acreage  determined 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  (3)  and  section  (a) 
above,  except  in  any  producing  region  of  the  main- 
land sugarcane  area  in  which  the  plowing  under  of 
a  leguminous  crop  prior  to  the  planting  of  sugar- 
cane is  not  practiced,  in  which  case  the  minimum 
proportionate  share  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
acreage  in  sugarcane  on  the  farm  as  of  October 
1,  1937,  less  the  acreage  which  would  normally  be 
replanted  in  the  spring  of  1938. 


In   addition   to  the   foregoing,   the   following  condi- 
tions shall  be  met: 

1.  That  no  change  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for  the  purpose 
of,  or  which  shall  have  the  effect  of,  diverting 
to  any  producer  any  payment  to  which  tenants 
or  share  croppers  would  be  entitled  if  the 
1937  leasing  or  cropping  agreements  were  in 
effect. 

2.  That  there  shall  have  been  no  interference  by 
any  producer  with  contracts  heretofore  entered 
into  by  tenants  or  share  croppers  for  the  sale 
of  their  sugarcane. 

Done    at    Washington,    D.    C.    this 
29th   day   of  September,    1937.   Wit- 
ness  my  hand   and   the   seal   of   the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
H.   A.   WALLACE 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Important  Hearing  at  Baton  Rouge 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  con- 
ducted a  Public  Hearing  in  Baton  Rouge  on  October 
4th  to  receive  evidence  bearing  on  wage  rates  to  be 
paid  in  connection  with  the  harvesting  of  the  1937 
sugarcane  crop  and  upon  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
sugarcane  by  processors  who  are  themselves  pro- 
ducers of  sugarcane,  all  in  connection  with  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937.  The  Hearing  was  divided  into  two 
parts  and  Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, presided  over  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  cane,  while  Dr.  William  T.  Ham, 
Chief  of  the  Labor  Section  of  the  AAA,  presided  over 
that  portion  of  it  relating  to  wages.  The  Hearing 
on  the  matter  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  cane  was 
held  first. 

The  fact  was  brought  out  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Hearing  that  there  had  been  a  preliminary  con- 
ference of  buyers  and  sellers  of  sugarcane  at  which 
a  decision  had  been  reached  to  mutually  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  same  cane  purchase  contract 
this  year  that  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  two 
years,  not  because  its  terms  are  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned — although  apparently  very 
nearly  so — but  because  at  this  late  date  opportunity 
is  lacking  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  study  to 
the  composition  of  a  better  one.  The  formal  presen- 
tation of  this  statement  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the    volunteering    of    considerable    "testimony,"    if    it 
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might  be  so  called,  practically  all  of  it  from  the  far 
western  part  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  district.  Dr. 
Bernhardt  gave  no  public  indication  of  the  conclu- 
sion he  would  arrive  at,  but  the  general  belief  was 
that  he  would  decide  to  permit  the  use  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  contract  with  the  understanding  that 
about  April  first  the  matter  of  a  contract  to  super- 
sede it  would  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  consid- 
ered. This  was  a  part  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  those  who  advised  the  continuance  of  the  present 
contract  for  the   1937  crop. 

So  far  as  the  Hearing  on  wages  is  concerned,  it 
resolved  itself  into  a  series  of  statements  by  appear- 
ers  describing  the  labor  system  prevalent  on  the 
Louisiana  sugar  plantations  in  detail.  All  testimony 
was  virtually  alike  and  Dr.  Ham  obtained  complete 
information  as  to  all  angles  of  the  matter,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  employers.  A  representative  of  the 
United  Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America,  an  affiliate  of  the  C.I.O.,  arose 
once  or  twice  to  make  the  point  that  the  laborers 
were  not  represented.  He  gave  his  name  as  Gordon 
Mclntyre  and  stated  that  he  came  from  Texas  and 
had  been  in  Louisiana  for  a  year  or  more.  What 
may  result  from  the  statement  of  this  appearer  rela- 
tive to  the  absence  of  labor  from  the  meeting  was 
not  apparent  at  the  Hearing.  He  said  he  possessed 
no  information  himself  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion and  made  no  effort  to  give  any. 

Aside  from  the  formal  Hearings  there  was  a  con- 
ference between  Doctor  Bernhardt  and  a  number 
of  syrup  men  at  which  very  important  and  puzzling 
problems  relating  to  that  phase  of  the  sugarcane 
growing  business  were  discussed.  At  this  conference 
Dr.  Bernhardt  took  the  position,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  cane  growers,  part  or  all  of  whose  cane  was  sold 
for  syrup  making  purposes  in  1935  and  1936,  would 
have  all  cane  thus  sold  for  syrup  disregarded  in  com- 
puting their  1935  and  1936  cane  crops  in  the  matter 
of  arriving  at  their  1938  allotments.  This  brought 
very  energetic  protests,  so  much  so  that  Dr.  Bern- 
hardt was  inclined  to  recede  from  his  contention  and 
said  he  would  probably  do  so,  but  made  no  promise. 
An  argument  advanced  by  the  syrup  people,  which 
seemed  to  be  effective,  was  that  under  the  Jones 
Costigan  Act  cane-for-syrup  was  not  discriminated 
against  and  to  now  make  the  present  discrimination 
retroactive  and  penalize  growers  of  cane  for  1938 
under  the  Sugar  Bill  of  1937  because  of  their  having 
grown  cane-for-syrup  in  1935  and  1936  before  the 
1937  Sugar  Act  was  passed,  is  obviously  unfair.  Dr. 
Bernhardt    assumed    a    sympathetic   and    helpful    atti- 


tude in  this   regard,   and  expressed  the   opinion  that 
there  would  be  no  such  discrimination. 

A  second  point  raised  presented  greater  difficulties 
and  is  entirely  unsolved  at  this  writing,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bernhardt,  cannot  be  solved  except  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Bill  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. He  complained  that  no  one  had  raised  the 
point  while  the  Bill  was  before  Congress,  at  which 
time,  he  says,  the  trouble  could  have  been  remedied. 
He  expressed  himself  as  willing,  however,  to  do  what 
he  could  to  have  it  remedied  at  the  next  session. 
This  point  relates  to  the  historical  allotment  record 
of  the  cane  grower  who  sells  his  cane  this  year  to  a 
factory  that  makes  both  syrup  and  sugar.  Dr.  Bern- 
hardt contends  that  the  only  way  to  compute  the 
1937  record  of  such  cases  is  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  total  cane  ground  by  the  factory  is  made  into 
sugar  and  how  much  is  made  into  syrup  and  the  his- 
torical allotment  record  for  1937  of  all  the  growers 
who  supply  cane  to  that  factory  will  be  reduced  by 
the  percentage  that  the  cane  grown  for  syrup  bears 
to  the  total  cane  ground  by  the  factory.  This  will 
materially  injure  the  historical  record  of  these  grow- 
ers when,  in  future  years,  such  record  is  used  to  com- 
pile their  allotments.  It  seems  that  as  far  as  the 
benefit  payment  on  such  cane  is  concerned  the  pro- 
cessors are,  in  general,  willing  to  reimburse  the 
growers  for  it.  Dr.  Bernhardt  professes  to  see  no 
other  way  out  of  this  difficulty  than  an  amendment 
to  the  law,  although  he  says  that  a  cane  grower  who 
gets  a  receipt  from  a  factory  making  both  sugar  and 
syrup  declaring  that  his  cane  has  been  bought  ex- 
clusively for  sugar  making  purposes  will  be  in  the 
clear.  As  the  matter  now  stands  it  appears  inevi- 
table that  the  production  of  syrup  will  be  sharply 
curtailed  this  season. 

Dr.  Bernhardt  has  mellowed  since  he  last  officiated 
at  a  Federal  Hearing  in  Louisiana  in  the  Fall  of 
1935.  He  has  acquired  an  attractive  suavity  and  a 
poise  and  polish  that  delight  the  onlooker.  His  very 
brilliant  mind  appears  to  have  forsaken  its  ramrod 
characteristics  and  to  have  taken  on  the  semblance 
of  a  fine  steel  spring. 

During  most  of  the  interim  since  we  saw  him  last 
he  has  been  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section,  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  high  post  having  been  made  almost 
simultaneously  with  his  1935  appearance  here,  and, 
in  that  position,  so  full  of  human  relationships,  it  is 
possible  that  he  has  learned  that  the  curved  line  is 
more  universal  in  Nature  than  any  other,  even  if  it 
is  not  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
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Relative  Inversion  of  Sucrose  in  Mill  and  Windrowed  Cane  of  Commercial 

and  Seedling  Varieties  in  Louisiana 

By   J.   I.   Lauritzen,  Division   of  Sugar   Plant    hives  ligations,  Bureau   of  Plant   Industry,   and   Charles   A.   Fort 

and   R.    T.   Batch,   Carbohydrate   Research   Division,   Bureau   of   Chemistry    and 

Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.1 


A  knowledge  of  the  relative  resistance  or  suscepti- 
bility of  the  different  commercial  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane grown  in  Louisiana  to  loss  of  sucrose  through 
inversion  after  harvesting  and  the  factors  that  affect 
such  inversion  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  harvesting,  transportation,  and  millyard 
operations.  Heavy  losses  are  certain  to  occur  in  cane 
of  the  more  susceptible  varieties  if  there  is  delay  in 
milling  under  dry  harvesting  conditions,  especially 
if  the  cane  is  immature.  Some  information  relating 
to  some  of  the  commercial  varieties  has  been  pub- 
lished (2,  52).  Data  relating  to  the  principal  com- 
mercial varieties  are  now  available  and  the  salient 
facts  derived  from  them  will  be  presented  in  this 
paper. 

The  development  of  a  variety  or  of  varieties 
equal,  or  superior,  to  Co.  281  in  resistance  to  inver- 
sion of  sucrose  when  windrowed  and  superior  to  that 
variety  in  disease  resistance  and  yielding  quality  is 
important.  Co.  281,  which  is  the  only  commercial 
variety  in  Louisiana  suitable  for  windrowing,  is  not 
only  susceptible  to  the  mosaic  and  root-rot  diseases 
(6,  7)  but  is  relatively  low  yielding.  A  detailed  study 
has  been  made  of  some  of  the  agronomically  promis- 
ing unreleased3  varieties  to  ascertain  their  windrow- 
ing qualities.  A  brief  account  of  the  results  obtained 
is  given  herein.4 

The  results  dealing  with  both  commercial  and  un- 
released varieties  were  obtained  from  three  windrow- 
ing experiments  (two  dealing  with  the  commercial 
and  one  with  unreleased  varieties)  and  twelve  experi- 
ments (one  dealing  with  commercial  and  eleven  deal- 
ing with  unreleased  varieties)  in  which  samples  of 
mill  cane  were  stored  in  the  shade.  The  experiments 
were  conducted  during  the  harvesting  seasons  of 
1933,  1934,  1935,  and  1936.  In  the  case  of  each  ex- 
periment the  samples  came  from  the  same  cut  (areas 
between  two  drainage  ditches  of  about  14  to  20  rows 
about  400  feet  long)  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
from  adjacent  plots  within  the  cut.  Four  30-  to 
40-stalk  samples  of  each  variety  were  used  for  each 
period  of  analysis  in  connection  with  the  windrowed 
cane.  With  the  exception  of  experiments  dealing 
with  C.  P.  29/137,  five  30-stalk  samples  of  each 
variety  were  used  for  each  period  of  analysis  in  the 
storage  experiments.  In  the  two  experiments  dealing 
with  C.  P.  29/137,  with  Co.  281  as  a  control,  three 
25-stalk  samples  of  each  variety  were  used  for  each 
period  of  analysis  in  the  first  experiment  and  four 
25-stalk  samples  in  the  second. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  differentiate  as  clear- 

lThe  writers  are  indebted  to  R.  B.  Blsland  and  D.  D.  Snlli- 
vant  for  part  of  the  Brix  and  sucrose  analyses  referred  to  in 
this   report. 

2See  references  at  end  of  this  paper. 

3A  released  variety  is  one  that  has  been  jointly  approved  for 
commercial  cultivation  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  An  unreleased  variety  is  one  that  is  being 
tested  for  its  agronomic,  pathological,  physiological,  and  other 
characteristics  and  has  not  been  approved  for  commercial  culti- 
vation. 

4A  more  detailed  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  both  commercial  and  unreleased  varieties  will  be  pub- 
lished  elsewhere. 


ly  and  sometimes  more  clearly  between  varieties  of 
sugarcane  with  regard  to  their  susceptibility  to  in- 
version of  sucrose0  by  means  of  experiments  in 
which  suitable  samples  are  stored  in  the  shade  in  an 
open   shed   as   by   windrowing   experiments. 

The  principal0  varieties  of  sugarcane  now  erown  in 
Louisiana  for  sugar  manufacture  are  Co.  281,  Co. 
290,  C.  P.  807,  C.  P.  28/11,  C.  P.  28/19,  C.  P. 
29/116,  and  C.  P.  29/320.  Some  data  relating  to  Co. 
281,  Co.  290,  C.  P.  807,  and  C.  P.  28/19  have  already 
been  published  (5).  The  data  represented  in  figures 
1  and  2  relate  to  all  of  these  varieties  except  C.  P. 
807.  Additional  results  relating  to  all  these  varieties 
are  also  at  hand  and  will  be  published  later.  On 
the  basis  of  all  the  results  available,  it  is  possible  to 
divide  the  commercial  varieties  listed  roughly  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  resistance  or  suscepti- 
bility to  inversion  of  sucrose. 

Group  1,  resistant  to  inversion  under  a  wide 
range  of  storage  and  windrowing  conditions:  Co. 
281.7 

Group  2,  showing  less  resistance  than  Group  1: 
Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29/116. 

Group  3,  usually  showing  considerable  suscepti- 
bility to  inversion  of  sucrose  in  comparison  with 
Groups  1  and  2:  C.  P.  807,  C.  P.  28/11,  C.  P. 
28/19,  and  C.  P.  29/320.  There  is  a  shifting  of  posi- 
tion within  Group  3  from  experiment  to  experiment; 
however,  C.  P.  807,  C.  P.  28/11  and  C.  P.  29/320 
generally  seem  to  be  slightly  more  susceptible  to  in- 
version of  sucrose  than  C.  P.  28/19.  The  difference 
between  Group  2  and  Group  3  is  generally  rather 
marked.  The  limits  of  these  classes  are  not  absolute, 
but  vary  with  the  maturity  of  the  cane,  the  weather 
conditions  during  storage  and  preceding  and  follow- 
ing windrowing,  etc.  Co.  281  is  the  only  commercial 
variety  that  has  consistently  maintained  a  relatively 
high  resistance  to  inversion  of  sucrose  under  the 
varied  storage  and  windrowing  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  harvesting  season.  Even  this  variety 
should  be  windrowed  during  wet  weather  or  follow- 
ing a  rain,  otherwise  there  may  be  considerable  loss 
of  sucrose. 

The  varieties  of  class  2  are  not  regarded  as  wind- 
rowing  canes,  except,  perhaps  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. LInfortunately  the  two  varieties  belonging  to 
this  class  (Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29/116)  are  low  in 
sucrose  content.  Should  they  be  windrowed  when 
relatively  immature  and  during  dry  weather  the 
losses  might  be  disastrous. 

The  varieties  in  Group  3  are  of  the  most  concern 
in  connection  with  harvesting,  transporting,  and  mill- 
yard    practices    because    of    the    potential    losses    in- 

Blt  has  previously  been  shown  C-,  5)  that  the  principal 
change  taking  place  in  mill  and  windrowed  cane  is  inversion  of 
sucrose.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  results  obtained  in  con- 
nection  with   experiments   discussed   in   this   paper. 

GA1  though  the  P.O.J,  varieties  of  sugarcane  are  still  grown 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Louisiana,  for  sugar  manufacture,  they 
are  being  displaced  rapidly  by  the  newer  and  better  varieties. 
Some  data  relating  to  all  the  P.O..T.  varieties  grown  in  Louisiana, 
except   P.O.. I.   "C,   were   presented   earlier    (2.   5). 

TThe  large  drop  in  purity  shown  by  Co.  281  in  Figure  1.  A 
is   exceptionally   large   for   windrowed   cane   of  this   variety. 
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volved.  Cane  of  all  varieties,  but  especially  those 
of  Group  3,  should  be  removed  from  the  field  prompt- 
ly. Also,  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible 
in  transit  to  the  mills  and  it  would  be  well  to  sprin- 
kle the  cane  in  the  mill  yard  if  it  is  to  be  held  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  prior  to  grinding  during  dry 
weather. 

o  /0  20  30 


02.6 


20 


Figure  1. — Drop  in  purity  in  windrowed  cane  of  different 
commercial  varieties:  A,  Windrowed  November  23, 
1933,    and   B,    windrowed    November  23,    1934. 

The  study  of  unreleased  varieties  included  twenty- 
three  of  the  1929  C.  P.  series  and  ten  of  the  1931 
C.  P.  series.  The  varieties  of  the  1930  series  were 
not  sufficiently  promising  agronomically  to  justify 
testing  for  their  windrowing  qualities.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  during  the  harvesting  seasons 
of  1935  and  1936.  The  list  of  varieties  employed  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  those  given  in  Tables  1  and  2, 
the  following  varieties  of  the  1929  and  1931  C.  P. 
series:  C.  P.  29/1,  93,  101,  103,  111,  117,  130,  142, 
282,  285  and  291.  and  C.  P.  31/73,  89,  110,  114, 
160,  234,  258,  296,  302,  and  551.  Because  none  of 
the  latter  varieties,  except  perhaps  C.  P.  31/296  (dis- 
cussed below),  showed  windrowing  possibilities,  the 
data  relating  to  them  are  not  considered  essential  to 
this  discussion  and  are,  therefore,  omitted.  Only  the 
data  of  three  experiments  will  be  presented  in  tab- 
ular form    (Tables   1   and  2). 

The  results  obtained  reveal  a  wide  range  of  re- 
sistance and  susceptibility  to  inversion  of  sucrose 
among  the  varieties  studied.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
in  Table  1,  which  represents  the  results  of  a  single 
experiment  conducted  in  1935.  Although  there  is 
some  variation  in  the  particular  position  a  variety 
occupies  in  the  different  experiments  as  regards  its 
susceptibility  to  inversion  of  sucrose,  the  relative  posi- 
tions arc  consistent  in  all  of  the  experiments.  The 
shifting   of   position    is    limited   to   varieties   of   similar 


susceptibility  and  is  probably  influenced  by  such  fac- 
tors as  maturity,  conditions  of  storage,   etc. 

The  data  from  all  the  experiments  clearly  show 
that  C.  P.  29/94  and  C.  P.  29/99  are  equal  if  not 
superior  to  Co.  281  in  their  resistance  to  inversion 
of  sucrose.  In  the  two  experiments  with  a  limited 
number  and  size  of  samples  in  which  C.  P.  29/137 
was  compared  with  Co.  281  (data  given  in  Table  2). 
it  showed  a  smaller  drop  in  purity  and  less  loss  of 
recoverable  sucrose  than  did  Co.  281.  Further  and 
more  extended  tests  confirming  these  results  will  be 
required  before  it  can  be  certain  that  this  variety 
has  the  desired  resistance. 

C.  P.  29/89,  C.  P.  29/117,  C.  P.  29/120,  C.  P. 
29/127,  C.  P.  29/131,  and  C.  P.  29/301  have  been 
shown  to  be  fairly  resistant  to  inversion  of  sucrose 
but  they  are  more  susceptible  than  the  three  varie- 
ties mentioned  above.  In  the  particular  experiment 
reported  in  Table  1,  C.  P.  29/131  showed  about  the 
same  inversion  as  Co.  281,  but  in  two  other  experi- 
ments (data  not  given)  in  which  it  was  included  it 
showed  more  inversion.  Below  these  varieties  in 
the  scale  of  resistance  to  inversion  of  sucrose  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  susceptibility  among  the  remain- 
ing ones  of  the  1929  series — varieties  like  C.  P. 
29/103,  C.  P.  29/136,  and  C.  P.  29/142  being  ex- 
tremely susceptible. 

CO.  28/       CP23-//&      CP28-/9       C/?28-//      C.P29-320 
/S2.S  /47.g  /S3  9  Z7/.4-  /7&7 

8    /&       s    /e      &     /<$       3    /e      8     /e 


GO 


Figure  2. — Loss  in  weight,  drop  in  purity  (apparent),  and 
loss  of  recoverable  sucrose  in  cane  of  different  com- 
mercial varieties  stored  in  the  shade  from  November 
6  to  November  22,  1934.  The  calculations  of  sugar 
yields  (in  Figure  2  and  Tables  1  and  2)  were  corrected 
for  weight  loss  in  cane,  but  varietal  milling  factors 
were   not   employed. 

Because  of  the  usual  intimate  relation  between  loss 
of  moisture  (4,  5)  and  inversion  of  sucrose,  it  might 
be  expected  that  varieties  showing  the  highest  per- 
centage loss  in  moisture  would  show  the  greatest  in- 
version. Such  a  relation  may  exist  in  varieties  that 
are  similar  in  resistance  to  inversion  but  varying  in 
the  characteristics  affecting  loss  of  moisture,  but  it 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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TABLE  1. — Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  yield  of  sucrose,  weight  loss,  and  juice  extraction  in  plant  cane  of  different 
varieties  stored  in  the  shade. 


Variety 

Date  of 
analysis 

Duration 

of 
storage 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Drop  in 
Purity 

Yield  of 
sucrose 
per  ton 
of  cane 

Loss  in  sucrose 

Weight 
loss 

Juice 
extrac- 
tion 

1935 
Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

days 

0 

9 

20 

16.26 
17.22 
17.80 

percent 
12.62 
12.83 
13.42 

77.6 
74.5 
75.4 

3.1 
2.2 

pounds 
169.9 
159.6 
160.5 

pounds 

percent 

percent 

percent 
65 

Co.  281          

10.3 
9.4 

6.1 
5.5 

5.2 

9.6 

64 

64 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

16.18 
16.90 
17.47 

12.45 
12.56 
12.39 

76.9 
74.3 
70.9 

2.6 
6.0 

166.8 
158.5 
144.8 

61 

C.  P.  29/89  -     _- 

8.3 
22.0 

5.0 
13.2 

3.7 

8.0 

61 

61 

Nov.  27 
Dec.    6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

15.91 
16.98 
17.53 

11.45 
11.99 
12.79 

72.0 
70.6 
73.0 

1.4 

+1.0 

146.9 
142.0 
144.6 

66 

C.  P.  29/94 

4.9 
2.3 

3.3 

1.6 

6.5 
12.7 

64 

62 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

17.51 
18.14 
18.48 

13.14 
12.62 
11.12 

75.0 
69.6 
60.2 

5.4 
14.8 

173.3 
150.1 
112.8 

64 

C.  P.  29/98—   _.   __- 

23.2 
60.5 

13.4 
34.9 

5.1 
8.9 

65 

62 

Nov.  27 
Dec.    6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

16.52 
17.51 
18.50 

12.68 
13.30 
14.18 

76.8 
76.0 
76.6 

0.8 
0.2 

169.6 
167.0 
170.4 

65 

C.  P.  29/99 -- 

2.6 

+0.8 

1.5 

+0.5 

5.5 
10.1 

63 

63 

Nov.  27 
Dec.    6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 
20 

15.29 
16.06 
16.52 

10.76 

10.35 

9.67 

70.4 
64.4 
58.5 

6.0 
11.9 

136.0 

117.4 

96.4 

68 

C.  P.  29/108 

18.6 
39.6 

13.7 
29.1 

4.1 

8.1 

65 

64 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

17.91 

18.84 
19.48 

13.21 
13.17 
12.53 

73.8 
69.9 
64.3 

3.9 
9.5 

172.3 

156.8 
134.0 

63 

C.  P.  29/114 

15.5 
38.3 

9.0 
22.2 

5.3 

9.4 

64 

62 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

17.16 
17.80 
18.40 

12.97 
12.40 
12.38 

75.6 
69.7 
67.3 

5.9 
8.3 

171.8 
149.2 
139.4 

62 

C.  P.  29/120 

22.6 
32.4 

13.2 
18.9 

4.1 
7.9 

65 
60 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

16.71 
17.79 
18.66 

11.49 
11.44 
11.71 

68.8 
64.3 
62.8 

4.5 
6.0 

142.8 
128.4 
122.8 

63 

C.  P.  29/127 

14.4 
20.0 

10.1 
14.0 

4.9 
9.3 

64 

65 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

15.50 
16.41 
17.02 

11.00 
11.46 
11.73 

71.0 
69.8 
68.9 

1.2 
2.1 

139.8 
137.2 
133.0 

65 

c:  P.  29/131 

2.6 
6.8 

1.9 
4.9 

4.7 
8.9 

65 

64 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

16.15 
17.50 
18.64 

11.70 

10.04 

7.58 

72.4 
57.4 
40.7 

15.0 
31.7 

150.8 

100.5 

41.5 

63 

C.  P.  29/136 

50.3 
109.3 

33.4 
72.5 

5.8 
11.2 

63 
61 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

14.92 
15.79 
16.14 

10.16 
9.64 
8.95 

68.1 
61.1 
55.5 

7.0 
12.6 

125.4 

104.4 

84.5 

66 

C.  P.  29/283 

21.0 
40.9 

16.7 
32.6 

4.0 

7.9 

65 

65 

Nov.  27 
Dec.     6 
Dec.  17 

0 

9 

20 

16.26 
17.26 
17.85 

12.36 
12.68 
12.77 

76.0 
73.5 
71.5 

2.5 
4.5 

164.3 
155.6 
147.4 

65 

C.  P.  29/301 

8.7 
16.9 

5.3 
10.3 

5.7 
9.7 

64 
62 

TABLE  2.- 


-Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  yield  of  sucrose,  weight  loss,  and  juice  extraction  in  cane  of  two  varietie 
stored  in  the  shade. 


Variety 

Date  of 
analysis 

Duration 

of 
storage 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Drop  in 
Purity 

Yield  of 
sucrose 
per  ton 
of  cane 

Loss  in  sucrose 

Weight 
loss 

Juice 
extrac- 
tion 

Co.  281 

1936 
Oct.  30 
Nov.     6 
Nov.  13 

days 

0 

7 

14 

0 

15.50 
16.27 
16.50 

percent 
12.13 
12.25 
11.49 

78.3 
75.3 
69.6 

3.0 

8.7 

pounds 
164.1 
153.6 
132.7 

pounds 

percent 

percent 

percent 
62 

(Second  year  stubble) 

10.5 
31.4 

6.4 
19.1 

5.1 

7.9 

65 
64 

C.  P.  29/137 

Oct.  30 
Nov.    6 
Nov.  13 

0 

7 

14 

16.63 
17.35 

18.27 

12.42 
12.84 
12.44 

74.7 
74.0 
68.1 

0.7 

6.6 

163.3 
158.3 
139.7 

61 

(Second  year  stubble) 

5.0 
23.6 

3.1 
14.5 

5.7 
9.0 

65 
63 

Co.  281 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  27 
Dec.     4 

0 
10 
17 

16.40 
16.78 
17.23 

12.69 
12.15 
12.78 

77.4 
72.4 
74.2 

5.0 
3.2 

1  70 . 5 
148.4 
156.6 

61 

(First  year  stubble) 

22.1 
13.9 

13.0 
8.2 

5.2 
6.4 

63 

65 

C.  P.  29/137 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  27 
Dec.     4 

0 
10 
17 

15.99 
16.73 
16.87 

11.63 
11.77 
11.89 

72.7 
70.4 
70.5 

2.3 

2.2 

150.3 
140.8 
140.0 

64 

(First  year  stubble) 

9.5 
10.3 

6.3 

6.9 

5.3 

6.9 

66 

67 
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does  not  exist  in  many  varieties.  For  instance,  C.  P. 
29/94  and  C.  P.  29/136  show  about  equal  loss  of 
moisture  under  the  same  conditions  of  storage,  but 
C.  P.  29/94  is  highly  resistant  to  inversion  while  C. 
P.  29/136  (Table  1)  is  the  most  susceptible  of  any  of 
the  varieties  studied.  The  resistance  to  inversion  of 
sucrose  as  exhibited  by  C.  P.  29/94,  in  spite  of  heavy 
losses  of  moisture,  would  seem  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  resistance  that  might  be  due  to  water- 
retaining  capacity  of  the  cane  stalk;  particularly 
would  this  be  true  in  connection  with  varieties  used 
as  breeding  stock. 

The  agronomic  rating  of  the  varieties  (C.  P.  29/94, 
C.  P.  29/99,  and  C.  P.  29/137)  showing  windrowing 
possibilities  are  indicated  by  Arceneaux  and  Gouaux. 
Arceneaux  reports8  slightly  better  cane  yields  and 
about  equal  sucrose  content  in  varieties  C.  P.  29/99 
and  C.  P.  29/137  as  compared  with  Co.  281.  C.  P. 
29/94  is  inferior  in  sucrose  content  to  Co.  281,  but 
gives  slightly  higher  cane  yields. 

Gouaux  in  his  field  station  report  (3)  states  that 
there  are  no  varieties  with  outstanding  characteris- 
tics among  the  new  ones  on  trial.  He  mentions  var- 
ieties C.  P.  29/103,  C.  P.  29/120,  C.  P.  29/137,  and 
29/283  as  the  most  promising. 

Abbott,  Rands,  and  Summers  (1)  have  given  the 
pathological  reactions  of  varieties  C.  P.  29/94,  C.  P. 
29/99,  and  C.  P.  29/137,  as  follows:  C.  P.  29/94 
thus  far  has  not  shown  mosaic  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion and  is  commercially  resistant  (class  2)  to  red 
rot:  They  state  that  "C.  P.  29/99  was  shown  in 
field  trials  to  be  much  more  resistant  to  mosaic  than 
Co.  281,  only  occasional  stools  having  contracted  the 
disease  during  the  1936  epidemic,  with  some  indica- 
tion of  late  summer  recovery  of  plants  infected  in  the 
spring."  This  variety  is  classed  with  P.O.J.  213 
(class  4)  in  its  susceptibility  to  red  rot  except  that 
it  apparently  does  not  become  infected  through  the 
root  buds.  They  state  further,  "Past  experience 
with  class  4  (very  susceptible)  red  rot  canes,  how- 
ever, on  which  there  seems  to  be  a  cumulative 
effect  of  the  disease  or  a  multiplication  of  strains  of 
the  red  rot  fungus  specially  adapted  to  them,  indi- 
cates that  eventually  considerable  losses  from  red 
rot  will  be  suffered  by  them."  They  are  now  testing 
C.  P.  29/99  for  its  field  performance  in  connection 
with  red  rot.  C.  P.  29/137  has  remained  free  from 
mosaic  at  the  Houma  Station  and  is  rated  in  class 
3  with  respect  to  its  resistance  to  red  rot  (compar- 
able to  Co.  290). 

Results  thus  far  obtained  indicate  that  C.  P.  29/94 
will  probably  prove  too  low  in  sucrose  content  to  be 
a  good  commercial  windrowing  cane.  C.  P.  29/99, 
tests  of  which  show  a  higher  percentage  of  sucrose, 
should  be  tested  further  for  its  red  rot  reaction  in 
the  field  before  conclusions  are  drawn  regarding  its 
commercial  value.  Should  C.  P.  29/137  continue, 
under  further  testing,  to  maintain  its  agronomic  and 
pathological  rating  and  to  show  resistance  to  inver- 
sion of  sucrose  equal  to  or  better  than  Co.  281,  this 
variety  would  meet  the  needs  of  a  windrowing  cane. 

C.  P.  31/296  was  the  only  variety  of  the  1931 
series  that  compared  favorably  with  Co.  281  in  re- 
sistance to  inversion,  but  even  this  variety  showed 
somewhat  more  inversion  and  loss  of  recoverable  su- 
crose than  did  Co.  281. 

s'l'liis  statement  is  based  011  unpublished  data  secured  by  Mr. 
George  Arceneaux,  Division  of  Sugar  Plunt  Investigations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
is  approved  by  him. 


It  may  be  significant  that  two  and  possibly  three 
highly  resistant  varieties  (C.  P.  29/94,  C.  P.  29/99, 
and  C.  P.  29/137,  respectively)  and  six  fairly  resist- 
ant varieties  (C.  P.  29/89,  C.  P.  29/116,  C.  P. 
29/117,  C.  P.  29/120,  C.  P.  29/127,  and  C.  P.  29/131) 
came  from  the  same  parentage — P.O.J.  2725  and 
C.  P.  1165.  Such  parents  would  seem  to  be  a  prom- 
ising source  of  potential  windrowing  canes. 

A  more  extended  study  of  the  new  seedlings  as 
well  as  varieties  used  as  parents  is  being  undertaken 
in  the  hope  it  may  yield  information  that  will  aid 
the  breeding  program. 
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Election  Results 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  membership  of  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  Sept.  30th.  1937 
the  following  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  elected  to  serve  until  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  September,  1938: 

President,   Edward   J.   Gay 

1st  Vice  President,  W.   F.   Giles 

2d  Vice  President,  Wallace   Kemper 

3d  Vice  President,  John  J.  Shaffer,  Jr. 

4th  Vice  President,   C.  J.  Bourg 

5th  Vice  President,  Reginald  Dykers 

Treasurer,   Frank  L.   Barker 

Executive   Committee 
R.  L.  Baker 
R.  H.  Chadwick 
C.   F.   Dahlberg 
George  Germany 
Jules  Godchaux 
Warren   Harang 
E.  N.   Kearny 
C.  D.  Kemper 
Leon  Landry 
James  A.  Lanier 
H.  Langdon  Laws 
Robert  E.  LeBlanc 
Percy  A.   Lemann 
Stephen  C.  Munson 
Lewis   E.   Murrell 
Charles  O'Brien 
David  W.  Pipes,  Jr. 
A.  E.  St.  Martin 
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"An  Unholy  Alliance" 

We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  August  30th, 
1937  to  October  11th,  1937*,  and  the  spread  en- 
joyed by  the  refiners,  with  whom  somebody  (cer- 
tainly it  could  not  be  the  producers  of  raw  sugar) 
is  said  by  a  high  official  of  our  Government  to  have 
made  an  "unholy  alliance."  The  price  of  raws  being 
under  the  control  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  since  September  1st,  1937  when  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  was  signed,  and  the  refiners'  margin 
having  ascended  from  1.15  to  as  high  as  1.31% 
since  he  started  to  exercise  his  power  under  that 
act,  while  the  price  of  raws  has  dropped  from  3.55 
to  3.15,  on  whose  coat  lapel  will  the  public  be  most 
likely  to  pin  the  "unholy  alliance"  badge? 

Average  price      List   price  Spread 

Date  of  raws  of  refined       (less  tax) 

Aug.  30        3.55  4.70  1.15 

31         3.50  4.70  1.20 

Sept.    1         3.50  4.70  1.20 

2  3.50  4.70  1.20 

3  3.50%  withdrawn 

4  no  market         no  market 

5  no  market         no  market 

6  no  market        no  market 

7  3.50  5.15  1.11% 

8  3.50  5.15  1.11% 

9  3.50  5.15  1.11% 

10  3.50  5.15  1.11% 

11  no  market  no  market 

12  no  market  no  market  

13  3.45  5.15  1.16% 

14  3.45  5.15  1.16% 

15  3.42%  5.15  1.19 

16  3.41%  5.15  1.20 

17  3.40  5.15  1.21% 

18  no  market  no  market 

19  no  market  no  market 

20  3.40  5.15  1.21% 

21  3.40  5.00  1.06% 

22  3.33  5.00  1.13% 

23  3.31%  5.00  1.15 

24  3.30  5.00  1.16% 

25  no  market  no  market 

26  no  market  no  market 

27  3.30  5.00  1.16% 

28  3.20  5.00  1.26% 

29  3.20  5.00  1.26% 

30  3.20  5.00  1.26% 
Oct.     1  3.20  5.00  1.26% 

2  no  market  no  market 

3  no  market  no  market 

4  3.20  5.00  1.26% 

5  3.20  5.00  1.26% 

6  3.15  5.00  1.31% 

7  3.15  5.00  1.31% 

8  3.15  5.00  1.31% 

9  no  market        no  market 

10  no  market         no  market 

11  3.15  4.85  1.16% 
At   this   writing.   October    12th,   the   refiners   arc    1% 

points  better  off  than  when  they  began,  and  have 
been  16%  points  better  off  at  intervals,  while  the 
price  of  raw  sugar,  on  which  the  price  the  cane 
farmer  receives  for  his  cane  is  based,  has  dropped 
steadily  from  3.55  to  3.15. 

'Courtesy   Cane    Products'    Trade    Association. 
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Representing 
CONTINENTAL   CAN    COMPANY 

Oflice  and  Warehouse:  117  Railroad  Avenue 
LAFAYETTE,    LOUISIANA 
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California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


Definition  of  a  Farm 

Determination  of  a  Farm  Pursuant  to  Subsection 
(b)  of  Section  304  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and 
Determination  of  Farming  Practices  to  be  Carried 
out  in  Connection  with  the  Production  of  Sugar 
Beets  and  Sugarcane  During  the  Crop  Year  1937. 
Pursuant  to  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  301  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

United   States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the   Secretary. 

Whereas,    Subsection     (b)    of    Section    304    of    the 

Sugar  Act  of   1937  provides   that  the   Secretary   shall 

determine   what    constitutes    a    farm    for    the    purpose 

of  the  said  Act,  and 

Whereas,  Section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  payments  upon  certain 
conditions  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  com- 
mercially recoverable  from  the  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane grown  on  a  farm  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar,  and 
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RUST-OLEUM  CORPORA? 


1830  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints    in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


'fli^id  Ecc^orT^.Morv'* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 

All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers   40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 

paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 
Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 
Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 

SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Youngsville   Sugar   Co.  Smedes   Bros. 

Alice   C.   Planting   Co.  Billeaud    Sugar   Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting   Co.  Godchaux   Sugar   Co. 

St.  Louis  Planting   Co.  Poplar   Grove   Planting   Co. 

and    thousands    more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La, 

Factory    Representative:    A.    F.   Doussan,   824   Ida   St.,   New 

Orleans,    La. 


Whereas,  one  of  the  said  conditions  for  payment, 
as  stated  in  Subsection  (e)  of  the  said  Section  301 
is, 

"That  there  shall  be  carried  out  on  the  farm  such 
farming  practices  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  during  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  was  harvested  with  respect  to  which 
a  payment  is  applied  for.  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, pursuant  to  this  subsection,  for  preserving 
and  improving  fertility  of  the  soil  and  for  preventing 
soil  erosion,  such  practices  to  be  consistent  with  reas- 
onable standards  of  the  farming  community  in  which 
the  farm  is  situated",  and 

Whereas,  definite  farm  practices  were  set  up  under 
the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  pur- 
suant to  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  as  conditional  requirements 
for  payment  with  respect  to  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane for  sugar,  which  practices  tended  to  preserve 
and  improve  soil  fertility  and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  L.  Brown,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  do  hereby  determine  (1)  that, 
within  the  limits  of  continental  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
a  farm  means  all  farm  land  which  is  farmed  by  an 
operator  as  a  single  unit,  with  work  stock,  farm 
machinery,  and  labor  substantially  separate  from  that 
for  any  other  land,  (2)  that  any  farm,  as  defined 
above,  on  which  there  have  been  carried  out  such 
farming  practices  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  during  1937  as  would 
have  qualified  such  farm  for  at  least  one  half  of  the 
maximum  payment  which  could  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for   sugar  under 
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HIGH  QUALITY 

SYRUP  CANS 

AND  PAILS 
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the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  had 
such  farm  come  within  the  definition  of  a  farm  under 
such  program,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  the  con- 
dition with  respect  to  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane, 
pursuant  to  Section  301  (e)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1937,  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Signed)  HARRY  L.  BROWN, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


WM.  D.  SEYMOUR  CO.,  INC. 
OXYGEN  -  ACETYLENE  -  CARBIDE 
EVERYTHING   FOR   OXY-ACETYLENE 

AND 

ELECTRIC   WELDING 

614    South  Peters    St.  New   Orleans,   La. 

Raymond    223  6 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 


CHEMICAL  WATER  TREATMENT 

FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Chemical  treatment  of  water  for  all  plant  purposes — boiler  feed  water,  cooling  and 
condenser  water,  general  water  supply.  Furnished  with  complete  technical  supervi- 
sion. Take  advantage  of  our  wide  experience  and  complete  laboratory  facilities.  Pre- 
liminary survey  and  recommendations  gladly  made  without  obligation.  Write  us  to 
arrange  for  a  discussion  of  your  own  water  problems. 

WESTERN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


713-15  Washington  St. 


Established  1890 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


//  you  make  cane  syrups 
for  table  use: 


REMEMBER 


that  the  consumer  wants  syrups  that 
will  not  "sugar"  or  ferment. 


We  will  supply  working 
instructions  together 
with  quotations  and 
other  information  — 
Write  us  today. 


rniMUTDTIT  enables  you  to  make  such  syrups — syrups  of 
UUINVLn  I  I  »  high  dens;ty  that  will  not  "sugar"  and  which 
are  protected  against  fermentation. 

CONVFRTIT    *s  no'  a  chem*cal  nor  a  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast 

_ L   enzyme,  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Refer  to  page  6 — Aug. 
15th,  1936,  issue,  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Bulletin, 
"Yield  and  Quality  of  Table  Sirup  from  Fresh-Cut  vs.  Old-Cut 
Sugar  Cane.*') 


VERTIT 


Turificd  invertase  of  standardized  activity  jtj 
♦Process  of  manufacture   Patented      •      U.   S.   Patents   Nos.   1,919,675   -    1,919,676 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertlt 

120  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


AERO 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


FULTON   BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618 — RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


EAGLE  ASBESTOS  AND  PACKING  CO.,  INC 

601  Tchoupitoulas  Street  New  Orleans,  La. 

EHRET'S— Pipe  &  Boiler  Insulations 
VALLEY  FORGE— Mechanical  Rod  &  Sheet  Packings 
ALLPAX        PUMP  VALVES         GASKETS,  All  Types 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,   LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR   and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,  La. 


Thomson   Machinery   Co.,    Inc. 

Labadieville,   Louisiana 

Allis-Chalmers  Tractors 

and 

Avery  Implements 


FREY  BROS.,  INC. 

FAMOUS  BRAND 

MEAT  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201   Nola  Building — 407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


CIRCULATION  OF  THIS  ISSUE  4975  COPIES 
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Comments  From  Washington 


(By  C. 

The  calling  of  a  Special  Session  for  November  15th 
is  not  nearly  so  important  for  sugarcane  growers  now, 
as  it  would  have  been  if  the  Sugar  Bill  had  not  been 
passed  or  signed.  With  the  Sugar  Act  in  full  force, 
the  interest  of  the  sugarcane  grower  is  directed  most- 
ly to  the  appropriation  of  #55,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administration  and  the  sugar  payments  to 
growers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sugar  Bill  did  not 
become  law  until  after  Congress  had  adjourned,  it 
was  impossible  for  Congress  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion covering  the  sugar  payments.  Under  the  rules 
of  procedure.  Congress  can  not  make  an  appropria- 
tion to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  bill  which  might  be- 
come a  law,  but  must  wait  until  the  law  is  actually 
enacted  by  Congress.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
have  had  to  wait  until  the  next  Session  of  Congress 
before  the  appropriation  authorized  in  the  Jones- 
Brown  Sugar  Act,  can  be  made.  This  will  be  done  by 
inserting  an  appropriation  item  in  the  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Bill  which  will  probably  be  among  the 
first  bills  considered  at  the  Special  Session. 

Early   Benefit   Payments   Expected 

Because  no  money  can  be  paid  out  until  Congress 
has  appropriated  same  for  a  specific  purpose,  it  is 
rather  fortunate  for  sugarcane  growers  that  Congress 
will  meet  in  Special  Session  before  January.  Under 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  the  payment  to  be  made  to 
the  sugarcane  grower  was  based  upon  a  parity  price, 
which  could  not  be  determined  until  after  full  settle- 
ment had  been  made  on  the  sugarcane  harvested. 
Under  the  Jones-Brown  Act,  the  payment  is  a  flat 
rate  of  60c  per  100  pounds  of  sugar,  (or  approxi- 
mately 96c  per  ton  of  sugarcane)  hence  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  making  the  payments  to  growers,  be- 
yond the  time  necessary  to  compile  the  records  of  de- 
liveries as  reported  by  the  sugar  factories  and  checked 
by  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the  AAA.  Assuming  that 
Congress  does  appropriate  the  money  during  the  Spe- 
cial Session,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present 


/.  Bourg) 

plan  is  to  have  a  disbursing  office  in  Louisiana  for 
the  distribution  of  sugar  payment  checks  to  growers, 
it  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  grower  will 
receive  final  settlement  from  the  AAA  not  very  long 
after  he  receives  final  settlement  from  the  factory, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  immediately  following  March 
1st,  when  the  average  price  for  sugarcane  will  be  an- 
nounced. 

Government  Interested  only  in  Fair  Price 
for  Cane 

The  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  the  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  sugarcane  under 
Section  301  (d)  of  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act,  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  the  Bulletin.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  is  restricted 
exclusively  to  fair  and  reasonable  rates  to  govern  the 
price  of  sugarcane.  The  Secretary  has  not  attempted 
to  direct  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Sugarcane 
Purchase  Contract,  other  than  the  price  rates.  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  communication  on  the  subject, 
the  other  terms  and  provisions  of  such  contract  are 
to  be  determined  voluntarily  by  the  industry.  In  an- 
nouncing the  fair  price  determination  for  sugarcane, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  that  such  deter- 
mination was  made  at  that  time  to  apply  solely  to  the 
1937  crop.  He  pointed  out  that  the  growers  are  now 
harvesting  the  1937  crop  and  immediate  action  was 
necessary  in  order  that  growers  might  know  on  what 
basis  they  were  delivering  cane  and  in  order  that  pro- 
cessors might  know  what  requirements  would  be  ex- 
acted by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  price 
paid   by  them    for   sugarcane. 

The  designation  of  the  period  October  18,  1937.  to 
March  1,  1938,  for  the  consideration  of  the  average 
weekly  price  quotations  to  determine  the  average 
price  basis  for  the  1937  crop,  merely  means  that  the 
Secretary  expects  the  great  bulk  of  the  1937  Louisi- 
ana crop  to  be  marketed  between  those  dates.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary  desired  to  change 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  quotations  are  to  be 
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figured  or  announced,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  Sec- 
retary desired  to  change  the  day  of  weekly  settle- 
ment, which  has  been  Saturday  for  so  long  that  no 
one  remembers  any  other  arrangement.  The  question 
of  a  uniform  contract  and  the  supervision  of  such  a 
contract,  remains  to  be  determined  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  industry. 

Wage   Rates    Not   Yet   Determined 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Secretary  has  not  an- 
nounced his  determination  of  fair  wages  to  be  paid  to 
laborers  during  the  harvest  of  the  1937  crop,  but  he 
still  has  before  him  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
Public  Hearing  held  in  Baton  Rouge  on  October  4th. 
The  Sugar  Section  is  well  informed  of  the  fact  that 
the  harvesting  operations  are  now  going  on  and 
everyone  is  anxious  to  know  the  wage  scale  upon 
which   final   settlement  is   to  be   made   with   laborers. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sugar  Act 
as  it  may  apply  to  sugarcane  growers  who  deliver  to 
sugar  factories  that  make  sirup  out  of  all  or  part  of 
the  sugarcane  delivered  to  them,  the  Sugar  Section 
has  ruled,  on  the  advice  of  its  lawyers,  that  they  can 
not  make  sugar  payments  to  growers  unless  the  sugar- 
cane is  actually  converted  into  sugar.  This  ruling  is 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Sugar  Section  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Louisiana  which  ruling 
reads  as  follows: 

Cane-for-Syrup   Problem 

"Acknowledgment  is  made  of  your  telegram  asking 
whether  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  pay  growers  from 
whom  you  purchase  cane  for  sirup  96  cents  per  ton  in 
addition  to  the  price  otherwise  to  be  paid  in  order  to 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  conditional  payments  un- 
der Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  provided  for  grow- 
ers of  sugarcane  for  sugar.  Reply  to  your  communication 
has  of  necessity  been  deferred  until  public  announcement 
of  the  fair  price  determination  for  cane  of  the  1937  crop, 
copy   of   which    is    attached. 

"There  is  no  restriction  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
upon  any  processor  with  respect  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  cane  delivered  to  such  processor  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sirup,  and  there  is  no  restriction  upon  any  pro- 
cessor as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  to  cane  growers  for  cane 
delivered  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  However,  any 
producer  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  producer  and  ap- 
plies for  a  conditional  payment  under  Title  III  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  on  the  cane  grown  on  the  farm  must 
pay  for  any  sugarcane  grown  by  other  producers  and  pro- 
cessed by  him  at  rates  not  less  than  those  that  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 
Such   determination  has  just  been  made   by  the   Secretary. 

"It  will  no  doubt  be  necessary  for  administrative  pur- 
poses under  the  Act  to  obtain  accurate  information  from 
processors  on  the  amount  of  cane  bought  for  production 
of  sirup  and  the  quantity  of  cane  bought  for  extraction  of 
sugar.  Furthermore,  growers  delivering  sugarcane  for  sirup 
in  the  1937  crop  will  be  unable  to  use  their  1937  deliveries 
of  cane  as  the  basis  of  calculating  their  proportionate 
share  for  subsequent  years.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  processors  who  are  equipped  to  produce  sirup  and  sugar 
to  have  a  contract  provision  or  other  form  of  satisfactory 
evidence  that  growers,  in  delivering  cane  to  the  mill,  have 
a  clear  understanding  with  processors  as  to  the  use  of  the 
cane   delivered   to   the   mill  by   them." 
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Mr.  Robert  E.  LeBlanc 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held 
October  27th,  1937  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas — Mr.  Robert  E.  LeBlanc,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  died  on  October  16th,   1937  and 

Whereas — Since  this  organization  was  formed  15 
years  ago  he  has  actively  and  continuously  sup- 
ported it  and  contributed,  through  it,  his  time,  his 
services  and  his  money  to  the  welfare  of  the  sugar 
industry  of  Louisiana,  and  done  all  this  liberally 
and  wholeheartedly  and 

Whereas — Mr.  LeBlanc  was  recognized  through- 
out the  sugar  district  of  Louisiana  and  throughout 
other  fields,  wherever  he  was  known,  as  a  splen- 
did citizen,  an  able  sugar  planter  and  a  man  of 
high  principles  and  honorable  motives,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved — That  we  express  now  our  sense  of 
loss  as  an  organization,  and  our  sorrow  as  indi- 
viduals, over  the  passing  of  so  fine  a  character  from 
among  us  and  be  it  further 

Resolved — that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  Mr.  LeBlanc's  family  and  be  inscribed  on  the 
minutes  of  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

League  Secures  Storage  In  Transit 
Privilege 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  through  its  able 
Traffic  Counsel,  Mr.  S.  R.  Barnett,  has  secured 
storage  in  transit  privileges  on  raw  sugar,  carloads, 
for  this  season,  the  same  as  last  year  and  previous 
years. 

The  last  railroad  to  come  in  on  the  arrangement 
was  the  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  and  on  October 
23d,  1937,  its  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Loughlin,  wrote  Mr.  Barnett  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  October  23,   1937. 
12050-98 

Mr.  S.  R.  Barnett,  Traffic  Counsel, 

American  Sugar  Cane  League, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  conversations  respecting  the  T.  &  P.  Railway 


re-instating  for  the  current  season  storage  in  transit 
privileges  on  Raw  Sugar,  carloads,  moving  under 
intrastate  rates,  the  same  as  those  in  effect  last 
year  and  previous  ones: 

This  is  to  advise  that  we  have  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission to  operate,  effective  October  23,  1937  and 
expiring  with  June  30,  1938,  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  heretofore  been  provided. 

Appropriate  publication  is  being  arranged  and 
the  supplement  authorizing  the  arrangement  should 
reach  you  shortly. 

Yours  very   truly, 

F.  J.  LOUGHLIN 
Ass't.   General  Freight  Agent. 


Determination  of  Fair  and  Reason- 
able Prices  for  the  1937  Crop  of 
Louisiana  Sugarcane,  Pursuant 
to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 

United  States  Department   of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Oct.  \9th,  1937. 

WHEREAS,  Section  301  (d)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  approved  September  1,  1937,  provides,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  for  payment  to  producers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane,  as  follows: 

"(d)  That  the  producer  on  the  farm  who  is  also,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  processor  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have 
paid,  or  contracted  to  pay  under  either  purchase  or  toll 
agreements,  for  any  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  by 
other  producers  and  processed  by  him  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  that  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  after  investigation  and  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing." 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1937,  held  a  public  hearing  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  likely 
to  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  1937  crop  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  after  investigation  and  due  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the  aforesaid  hear- 
ing and  all  other  information  before  me,  do  hereby 
determine  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1937  crop 
of  Louisiana  sugarcane  to  be  paid  by  processors  who, 
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as  producers,  apply  for  payments  under  the  said 
act,  as  follows: 

1.  Not  less  than  $1  per  ton  of  par  sugarcane  for 
each  one  cent  of  the  price  of  one  pound  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  based  on  the  simple  average 
of  the  weekly  quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid 
basis,  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange, 
Inc.,  (or  upon  such  quotations  as  the  Secretary  may 
elect  to  use  for  the  purpose),  for  the  weeks  from 
October  18,  1937,  to  March  1,  1938,  when  the  price 
of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  is  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  provided,  however,  that  for 
each  decline  of  one-fourth  cent  in  the  price  of  one 
pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  determined 
as  above,  below  three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound, 
the  price  for  Louisiana  par  sugarcane  shall  be  re- 
duced by  not  more  than  3  per  cent  with  intervening 
prices  in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of  sugar  falls 
below  two  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound,  in 
which  case  no  further  reduction  shall  be  made,  and 
provided,  also,  that  for  an  advance  of  one-fourth  cent 
in  the  price  per  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid, 
basis,  determined  as  above,  over  three  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  Louisiana  par  sugarcane 
shall  be  increased  by  not  less  than  3  percent  with 
intervening  prices  in  proportion;  and  provided  fur- 
ther: 

(a)  That  par  sugarcane,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
determination,  shall  be  defined  to  be  sugarcane  con- 
taining no  more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than 
was    defined    as    par    sugarcane    by    the    processor    in 


his    sugarcane    purchase    contract,   verbal    or    written, 
used  in  the  crop  year  1935,  and 

(b)  That  the  premiums  paid  for  sugarcane  con- 
taining more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that 
defined  as  par  sugarcane  in  the  contract  or  contracts 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  processor  purchased 
sugarcane  in  the  1935  crop  shall  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  by  such  processor  during  the  1935  crop,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  premium 
be  less  than  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent  for  each 
full  one-tenth  of  one  percent  by  which  the  sucrose 
in  the  normal  juice  exceeds  12%  percent,  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  discounts  applied  for  sugar- 
cane containing  less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice 
than  that  defined  as  par  sugarcane  in  the  1935  pur- 
chase contract  or  contracts  shall  be  used,  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  discount  be  greater  than  2 
percent  for  each  full  one-tenth  of  one  percent  by 
which  the  sucrose  falls  below  that  of  par  sugarcane 
until  it  reaches  9%  percent,  and. 

(c)  That  the  processor  shall  not,  through  modifi- 
cation of  any  provisions  of  the  cane  purchase  con- 
tract or  through  any  subterfuge  or  device  whatso- 
ever, reduce  the  returns  from  the  1937  crop  of  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  to  the  grower  below  those  determined 
above. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
19th  day  of  October,  1937.  Witness 
my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

H.  A.  WALLACE, 
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Technical  Graduates  and  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  Industry 

By  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Louisiana  State  University 

At  this  time,  when  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana 
is  looking  forward  to  what  promises  to  be  the  largest 
crop  in  its  history,  it  seems  advisable  to  explain  to 
factory  owners  the  reasons  for  the  dearth  of  young 
technical   graduates   in  the  industry. 

Since  its  inception  almost  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Audubon  Sugar  School  has  supplied  chemists  and 
engineers  to  the  local  industry.  For  the  past  decade 
there  have  been  very  few  men  entering  this  field 
because  of  the  poor  opportunities  offered.  Before 
Cuba  was  closed  to  American  technicians,  and  when 
salaries  throughout  the  West  Indies  were  relatively 
high,  many  graduates  entered  the  sugar  industry  and 
were  able  to  make  a  good  living.  The  bulk  of  their 
income  was  from  jobs  in  the  tropics,  and  such  income 
as  they  obtained  from  factories  in  this  state  was  of 
secondary  importance. 

With  opportunities  closed  to  Americans  in  the 
tropics,  and  only  seasonal  employment  available  in 
Louisiana,  it  is  only  natural  that  most  of  the  older 
men  and  all  of  the  young  ones  have  sought  em- 
ployment in  other  fields. 

New  chemical  industries  which  are  moving  into 
this  and  adjoining  states  have  absorbed  the  best  of 
our  recent  graduates  into  their  organizations.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  the  petroleum  industry  in  this 
section     offered     but     meager     opportunities     to    the 
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RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints    in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


■EL, 

'Ri^id  EcononwJ. Mohl* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 
Covers   40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 
Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 
Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 

SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Youngsvllle   Sugar   Co.  Smedes   Bros. 

Alice  C  Planting   Co.  Dllleand   Sugar   Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting    Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.  Louis  Planting  Co.  Poplar  Grove   Planting   Co. 

and    thousands    more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    *    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La, 

Factory    Representative:    A.    F.    Doussan,    824    Ida    St.,    New 

Orleans,    La. 


HIGH  QUALITY 

SYRUP  CANS 

AND  PAILS 


New  York  New  Orleans  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEilN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale     Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for   Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


AERO 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


SO  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


FULTON    BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG   &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


PEMIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS    OF   ALL   GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203   Levert   BIdg.,   823   Perdido   Street 

Phones    RA    0618 — RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


chemical  engineer  and  chemist.  To-day  this  industry- 
employs  the  bulk  of  our  graduates.  A  similar  situa- 
tion prevailed  in  the  paper  industry.  To-day  the 
more  progressive  plants  have  awakened  to  the  value 
of  the  trained  technician  and  are  employing  chem- 
ical engineers  in  increasing  numbers  each  year. 
With  competition  from  such  industries  and  numerous 
others  of  lesser  magnitude  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  small  incentive  for  a  young  man  to  enter  the 
sugar  industry  unless  assured  of  full  time  employ- 
ment. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry  depends 
upon  introduction  of  young  technical  graduates  into 
the  various  organizations  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
sure a  supply  of  competent  men  from  which  to 
choose  successors  to  present  factory  operators  as 
they  are  lost  through  retirement  or  death.  Cane 
sugar  manufacture  has  a  strong  appeal  for  many 
of  our  students,  but  few  enter  this  field  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  year  round  employment. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  prevalent  among 
the  majority  of  employers  in  the  industry  to  look 
upon  the  technical  graduate  as  strictly  a  chemist,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  as  an  analyst,  whose  prime 
and  sole  reason  for  existence  is  to  determine  brix, 
sucrose,  and  purity  on  juices  and  other  factory  sam- 
ples. This  attitude  in  part  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  men  employed  in  factory  laboratories 
are  routine  chemists  and  a  very  large  number  of 
these  are  not  graduates  of  this  or  any  other  Univer- 
sity. 

The  successful  factory  superintendent  must  be 
more  than  a  chemist.  He  must  also  be  a  trained  en- 
gineer and  an  economist.  Present  day  graduates  in 
Sugar  Engineering  and  Chemical  Engineering  are 
trained  to  operate  chemical  plants,  than  which  we 
have  no  better  example  than  the  cane  sugar  factory. 
Young  men  do  not  emerge  from  school  seasoned 
veterans;  they  have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  They  do 
have  the  essentials,  however,  and  their  principal 
need   is   aging  and  constructive  experience. 

Young  men  with  this  training  can  be  employed 
for  a  nominal  salary  and  can  earn  their  salary  many 
times  over.  During  the  grinding  season  they  can 
be  employed  in  the  laboratory  as  chemists,  and  to 
conduct  research  in  the  plant  operation.  After  the 
season  they  can  be  used  for  making  up  drawings  and 
sketches  of  proposed  changes  in  the  plant.  Not  only 
can  they  be  used  as  draftsmen,  but  they  can  also  be 
used  for  designing  simple  foundations,  structures, 
machinery  arrangements  and  the  like.  Calculation  of 
capacities  of  new  equipment,  heat  balances,  prob- 
lems involving  fluid  flow  and  the  like  can  be  readily 
handled  by  the  average  student  graduate.  Since 
most  factories  engage  in  agriculture  as  well,  these 
men  can  be  used  for  analyzing  soils,  fertilizers,  water, 
feed  and  similar  samples.  They  can  be  used  in  lay- 
in?  out  and  supervising  variety  and  fertilizers  tests. 
Under  supervision  of  the  superintendent  or  factory 
engineer,  these  men  can  and  should  be  trained  to 
handle   labor    and    to   carry   out    idle    season    repairs. 


WM.  D.  SEYMOUR  CO..  INC. 
OXYGEN  -  ACETYLENE  -  CARBIDE 
EVERYTHING   FOR   OXY-ACETYLENE 

AND 

ELECTRIC   WELDING 


614   South  Peters   St.  New  Orleans.  La. 

RAYMOND    223  6 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  list  here  all  of  the  pos- 
sibilities but  the  above  list  is  definitely  far  from 
complete. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  factory 
owners  and  executives  must  consider  the  employ- 
ment of  their  technical  men  on  a  yearly  basis.  Such 
men  can  return  their  salaries  many  times  over  if 
given  the  opportunity  but  cannot  be  interested  unless 
offered  reasonable  opportunities  and  regular  employ- 
ment. 


Test  Cotton  Bags  for  Shipping 
Cuban  Sugar 

Cotton  bags  designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultu- 
ral Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  are  being  tested  as  shipping  contain- 
ers for  raw  sugar  from  Cuba.  The  tests  are  part  of 
a  general  program  of  the  Department  to  find  new  and 
more   extensive   uses   for  cotton. 

The  greater  durability  of  cotton  bags  over  the  jute 
bags,  commonly  used,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
comparative  drop  tests.  The  cotton  bags  stood  more 
than  20  times  as  many  drops  as  the  standard  jute 
bag.    The    bags    were   dropped    40    inches. 

Five  hundred  cotton  bags  and  a  similar  number  of 
standard  jute  bags  are  being  used  in  making  the  ship- 
ping tests.  After  each  test  the  bags  are  repaired  and 
returned  to  Cuba  for  re-use.  Bags  in  the  first  ship- 
ment came  as  far  as  New  Orleans  in  good  condition. 
But  the  cotton  bags — and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  jute 
bags — were  damaged  considerably  when  stevedores 
used  hooks  in  unloading  at  New  Orleans  and  in  hand- 
ling between  New  Orleans  and  the  refinery  in  another 
part  of  the  State.  No  damage  was  done  in  Cuba 
where  the  bags  were  moved  entirely  by  hand.  It  is 
believed  that  straps  on  the  bottom  of  the  bag  would 
prevent  the  need  for  hooks. 

The  present  cost  of  the  cotton  bag  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  standard  jute  bag,  but  this  dispar- 
ity may  be  overcome  with  a  cotton  bag  that  can  be 
used  six  or  more  times. 


FOR  INCREASED  SUCROSE  EXTRACTION 

AND 

CAPACITY 

USE 

GRUENDLER  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO. 
CANE  SHREDDER 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
2915  North  Market  Street 

New  Orleans  Office: 

Factory  Sales  &  Engineering  Co., 

816  Howard  Avenue 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
82  Wall  Street 
Tel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
304  Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  5443 


EAGLE  ASBESTOS  AND  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 

301  Tchoupitoulas  Street  New  Orleans,  La. 

EHRET'S— Pipe  &  Boiler  Insulations 
VALLEY   FORGE— Mechanical  Rod   &  Sheet   Packings 
ALLPAX        PUMP  VALVES         GASKETS,  All  Types 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR   and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN    MULES   OF   ALL   CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,  La. 


Thomson   Machinery   Co., 

Labadieville,    Louisiana 

Allis-Chalmers   Tractors 

and 

Avery  Implements 


Inc. 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified     Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income   Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  RA.   4247 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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New  Iberia  Sugar  Mil 


Nears  Completion 


®  In  just  a  few  more  days  the  New 
Iberia  2000-ton  Sugar  Mill  will  be 
completed  and  turned  over  to  its 
proud  owners  ready  to  operate.  It 
scarcely  seems  possible  that  just 
a  few  months  ago  the  complete 
mill  was  nothing  more  than  an 
idea. 

When  orders  for  sugar  mill  ma- 
chinery are  placed  with  Squier, 


things  happen.  Our  large,  thor- 
oughly trained  organization  with 
its  world-wide  experience  in 
building  sugar  machinery  knows 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
quickly,  efficiently — and  with 
best  results  to  the  customer. 

So  we  say  again  in  all  sincerity — 
When  you  think  of  Sugar,  think 
of  Squier. 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

462  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Engineering  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


COMPLETE     SUGAR     MILL     MACHINERY 
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Secretary  Wallace  Announces  Wage  Rates 

(Copy   Western   Union   Telegram) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  13th,  1937 
Reginald  Dykers,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
New  Orleans. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  finally  announced  the  minimum  wage  for  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms 
by  establishing  a  minimum  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for  men  for  cutting  cane  during  the  harvest  of 
1937  crop. 

The  minimum  rate  for  female  workers  it  to  be  not  less  than  $1.20  per  day.  On  those 
farms  where  cane  is  being  cut  by  the  ton,  a  minimum  rate  is  set  at  75  cents  per  ton.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  warns  that  these  minimum  rates  must  be  followed  without  subter- 
fuge. In  other  words  all  laborers  must  continue  to  receive  the  same  perquisites  as  is  customary 
on  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms.  For  laborers  living  on  the  farm,  the  Secretary  states  that  if  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  have  a  house  and  a  garden  plot  and  if  they  customarily  receive  medical 
attention  or  similar  incidentals,  such  perquisites  shall  continue  to  be  available  to  such  laborers. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  changing  conditions  of  employment  or  arrangements  for  board  or  lodg- 
ing,   where   such   conditions   or    arrangements   are  already  established. 

The  minimum  wage  rates  announced  by  the  Secretary  apply  to  all  work  performed  since 
September  1,  1937,  which  was  the  date  the  President  signed  the  Sugar  Act  and  it  became  a   law. 

While  no  field  regulations  have  yet  been  issued,  it  is  anticipated  that  each  grower  will  have 
to  certify  to  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  at  least  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  and  has  settled  with 
all1  laborers  before  he  can  receive  a  sugar  payment.  Then  if  no  labor  claim  is  filed  against  the 
grower  by  a  certain  date  (to  be  announced  later)  sugar  payments  will  be  made  to  growers  by 
the  Government  without  further  proof. 

In  view  of  this  increase  in  labor  costs,  it  should  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  now  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  continued  improvement  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  so 
that  our  sugarcane  growers  and  our  sugarhouses   may  have  a  profitable  crop  season. 

C.  J.  BOURG. 
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Sugar  Statistics  for  the  First  Nine 

Months  of  1937  are  Announced 

by  AAA 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  on  Nov.  2nd  issued  its  monthly  statis- 
tical statement  covering  the  first  nine  months  of 
1937,  consolidating  reports  obtained  from  cane  re- 
finers, beet  sugar  processors,  importers,  and  others. 

Total  deliveries  of  sugar  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1937  amounted  to  5.373,773  short  tons, 
raw  value.  Deliveries  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  in  terms  of  raw  sugar  value,  totaled  5,039,183 
short  tons.  (The  total  refiners'  deliveries  for  domes- 
tic consumption  during  1937  arc  converted  to  raw 
value  by  using  the  factor  1.0571.  which  is  the  ratio 
of  refined  sugar  produced  to  meltings  of  raw  sugar 
during  the  years  1935  and  1936.) 

Distribution  of  sugar,  in  form  for  consumption, 
during  the  period  January-September,  1937,  was  as 
follows:  by  refiners,  3,552,385  short  tons  by  beet 
sugar  factories,  910,708  short  tons  by  importers. 
521,476  short  tons  and  by  continental  cane  sugar 
mills,  80,477  short  tons.  These  deliveries,  converted 
to  raw  value,  total  5,373,773  short  tons. 

Stocks  of  sugar  on  hand  September  30  were  as 
follows:  raw  sugar  held  by  refiners,  146,734  short 
tons;  refined  sugar  held  by  refiners,  298,967  short 
tons;    refined    sugar    held    by    beet    factories,    149,786 


short  tons,  and  direct  consumption  sugar  held  by 
importers  (in  terms  of  refined  sugar)  102,  383  short 
tons.  These  stocks,  converted  to  raw  value,  equal 
732,593  short  tons  as  compared  with  1,113,663  short 
tons  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Such  stocks  do  not 
include  raws  for  processing  held  by  importers  other 
than  refiners. 

The  data,  which  cover  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year,  were  obtained  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  approved  September  1,  1937, 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  deter- 
mine consumption  requirements  and  establish  quotas 
for  the  various  sugar  producing  areas.  This  Act  re- 
places the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  Public  Resolution 
No.  109,  approved  June  19,  1936.  The  statement  of 
charges  against  the  1937  sugar  quotas  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  released  on  Octo- 
ber 5. 


Sugar  Trade  of  United  States 
Increases 

Exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  totalled  77,900,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,643,000,  compared  with  50,153,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,162,000,  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1936,  an  increase  of  approximately  55 
percent  in  quantity,  according  to  Fletcher  H.  Rawls, 
Chief,  Foodstuffs  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 


Timely  Suggestions  for  Sugarcane 
Borer  Control 

By  B.  A.  Osterberger 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

In  the  development  of  most  insect  pests  there  is 
a  period  referred  to  as  a  "weak  place",  and  it  is  dur- 
ing this  period  that  control  measures  can  often  be 
used  most  successfully.  In  the  case  of  the  sugarcane 
borer,  this  period  is  during  the  fall  and  winter,  when 
the  insect  is  dormant  and  in  the  larval  stage. 

The  general  practice  of  burning  cane  trash  has 
been  an  excellent  method  of  destroying  these  over- 
wintering cane  borer  stages.  Over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  made  very  careful  comparisons  of  in- 
festations where  cane  trash  has  been  burned  and 
where  it  has  not  been  burned.  The  average  of 
these  results  shows  that,  in  all  cases  when  the  cane 
trash  was  burned  very  carefully,  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  borer  stages  survived;  when  the  trash  was  not 
burned,  52  per  cent  were  found  alive  the  following 
spring. 

These  findings  indicate  that  there  are  three  times 
as  many  borers  alive  in  the  trash  that  was  not 
burned.  This  is  not  complete  destruction  but  is 
certainly  a  large  reduction  in  infestation.  The 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  now 
working  on  methods  of  increasing  borer  mortality 
still  more  by  treating  the  trash  with  chemicals  before 
burning. 

Sugarcane  tops  and  trash  are  not  the  only  plant 
materials  in  which  borers  can  pass  the  winter.  They 
also  pass  the  winter  in  rice  stubbles,  corn  stalks, 
large  stemmed  grasses,  especially  Johnson  grass,  and 
all  these  should  be  considered  as  sources  of  infesta- 
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tion  the  following  spring.  These  sources  of  infesta- 
tion should  be  removed  by  destroying  old  corn 
stalks  by  burying  or  by  cutting  and  burning.  This 
fall  or  early  winter,  all  weeds  and  grasses  along  the 
ditch  banks  and  fences  should  be  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing- ,  . 
Briefly,    the    suggestions    for    borer    control    during 

the  fall  and  winter  are: 

1.  Burn  all  cane  trash  completely  and  thoroughly 
just  as  soon  as  dry. 

2.  Destroy    all    corn    stalks    before    borers    emerge 
in  the  spring. 

Burn  ditch  banks   and  other  grass   plots   clean. 
Control  Johnson  grass  as  much  as  possible. 
Pick    up   and   destroy   all   cane   pieces   on    road, 
around  derricks,  and  around  factory. 
Completely  destroy  fall  volunteer  corn. 
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3. 
4. 

5. 


for  the  milling  tests,  and  were  disintegrated  in  a 
Wiley  mill  and  analyzed  direct.  As  only  four  com- 
parative experiments  were  carried  out  in  this  manner, 
any  observations  made  are  tentative  and  may  be 
modified  by  future  work. 

The  complete  data  will  not  be  given  but  the  ac- 
companying table  shows  (1)  the  whole  cane  analyses 
for  the  two  varieties,  (2)  the  total  extraction  indi- 
cated by  the  whole  dilute  juice  and  (3)  the  ratios 
of  the  amounts  in  whole  cane  to  those  in  the  crusher 
juices. 

The  Milling  Extraction  of  Certain  Non-Sugar  Elements 
(Average  of  four  experiments  in  1936) 


The  Extraction  of  Certain  Non- 
sugars  of  Sugarcane  During 
Milling 

By    C.    A.    Fort,    Carbohydrate    Research    Division, 
Bureau    of    Chemistry    and    Soils,    and    R.    L. 
Holmes,    Division    of   Soil   Fertility    Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U. 
S.    Department    of    Agriculture. 
Preliminary  tests  were  made  during  the   1936  har- 
vest with   the  object  of  determining  the  distribution 
of  certain  nonsugars  between  juice   and  bagasse   and 
the  relationship   of  crusher  juice   analysis   to  that   of 
the  whole  mill  cane.     The  varieties  compared,  namely 
Co.  281   and  Co.  290,  are  known  to  show  a  contrast 
in    milling    factors    and    are    therefore    of    particular 
interest  in  this   connection.     Juice  and  cane  samples 
were  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  connection  with  the  experiments 
of  J.   I.  Lauritzen   of  that  Bureau.     They   were  col- 
lected from  separate  areas  of  Yazoo  very  fine  sandy 
loam. 

Complete  milling  tests  with  maceration  were  made 
on  four  duplicate  samples  of  cane.  The  crusher 
juices  and  whole  dilute  juices  were  analyzed  sepa- 
rately. As  the  milling  tests  made  at  the  Houma  sta- 
tion give  sucrose  extractions  agreeing  with  good  fac- 
tory practice,  it  is  assumed  that  the  nonsugar  extrac- 
tion is  also  representative  of  that  obtained  in  com- 
mercial work.  The  whole  mill  cane  tests  were  made 
on   three   samples   of  cane,    duplicates   of   those   used 


Constituent 


Sucrose 

Total  Ash 

(Sulphated) 

Total  Ash  (sulphated) 

Silica-free  Ash  (sulphated) 

P2O5  (phosphates) 

K20  (potash) 

Organic  Acids  (combined) 

CaO(lime) 

MgO  (magnesia) 

SO;;  (sulphates) 

Fe203  (iron) 

Si02  (silica) 

N  (nitrogen) 


Amount  in 
whole  cane 


Co. 
281 

% 

10.18 
1.017 


0.753 

0.104 

0.272 

0.337 

0.043 

0.046 

0.059 

0.0081 

0.264 

0.047 


Co. 

290 

% 
9.47 
0.998 


0.790 

0.086 

0.312 

0.370 

0.028 

0.039 

0.080 

0.0107 

0.208 

0.031 


Total  extraction 

shown  by  whole 

dilute  juice 


Co. 

281 

% 

90.6 
57.4 


75.3 
82.7 
75.0 
C4.4 
69.8 
69.6 
61.0 
43.2 
6.4 
51.1 


Co. 

290 

% 

93.6 

71.1 


87.2 
82.6 
85.6 
87.0 
71.4 
66.7 
70.0 
32.7 
10.0 
45.2 


Aver- 
age 

% 
92 
64 


81 
83 
80 
76 
70 
68 
66 
38 
8 
48 


Reciprocal 

of  extraction 

by  first 

crushing 


Co. 

281 

1.34 
2.35 


1.79 
1.73 
1.90 
1.87 
1.86 
1.92 
2.19 
5.40 
2.20 
3.36 


Co. 

290 

1.36 
1.85 


1.50 
1.59 
1.46 
1.51 
1.75 
1.95 
1.60 
8.90 
14.9 
3.87 


Considering  the  average  total  extraction  (column 
5)  given  by  the  complete  milling  of  both  varieties,  it 
is  seen  that  none  of  nonsugar  constituents  are  ex- 
tracted to  the  extent  that  sucrose  is.  The  silica-free 
sulphated  ash  and  the  components,  potash,  phos- 
phates and  combined  organic  acids,  show  the  highest 
extraction  next  to  sucrose.  In  a  still  lower  extraction 
group  are  lime,  magnesia  and  sulphates,  then  in 
order  nitrogen,  iron  and  silica,  the  last  giving  a  very 
low  extraction  indeed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  varietal  characteris- 
tics play  a  considerable  part  in  determining  the  ex- 
traction obtained.  This  is  evidenced  to  some  extent 
in  the  sucrose  extraction  but  much  greater  contrasts 
are  shown  in  the  comparative  extractions  of  ash, 
potash,  combined  organic  acids,  sulphates,  iron  and 
nitrogen.  While  the  ash  content  of  the  whole  cane 
of  the  two  varieties  was  nearly  identical,  the  ex- 
tractibility    of    the    ash    in    Co.    290    was    so    much 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
N0FL0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  J00RNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in   the  manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett  A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans,      --------      Louisiana 
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greater  than  in  Co.  281  that  the  ash  of  the  compara- 
tive juices  were  quite  different.  The  greater  extrac- 
tion of  ash  from  the  Co.  290  is  possibly  due  to  the 
larger  amounts  of  highly  extractible  potash,  combined 
organic  acids,  and  sulphates  in  this  variety,  while 
Co.  281  is  higher  in  lime  and  magnesia  which  are  not 
so  completely  extracted.  The  relationship  between 
ash  in  cane  and  ash  in  juice  varies  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ash  and  its  distribution  in  the  cane. 
While  the  above  differences  in  extraction  are  depend- 
ent mostly  upon  varietal  characteristics,  there  is  also 
the  possibility  that  soil  types,  as  well  as  agronomic 
practices,  may  exert  a  rather  definite  influence.  This 
will  be  investigated  in  the  near  future. 

The  two  final  columns  of  the  table  give  the  ratio 
of  the  amounts  in  cane  to  the  quantities  in  the 
crusher  juices  and  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  crusher 
juice  extractions.  The  results  are  given  in  this  form 
because  of  the  desire  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
estimating  the  composition  of  the  whole  mill  cane 
from  crusher  juice  analyses.  It  is  thought  that,  by 
more  extensive  work,  factors  of  this  kind  may  be 
derived  for  each  commercial  variety  which  can  be 
reliably  used  to  calculate  the  total  quantities  in  the 
whole  cane  for  at  least  certain  essential  constituents. 
From  these  values  there  can  then  be  calculated  the 
amounts  in  a  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre  of  cane  har- 
vested. Whole  cane  analyses  are  too  laborious  to 
be  used  extensively  in  studies  of  field  results,  yet  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  know  what  quantities  of 
elements    such   as    potash   and   nitrogen    are    removed 


frorn  the  soil  by  the  crop.  Much  effort  has  been 
put  into  this  problem  in  other  sugar  producing  re- 
gions and  in  Hawaii  determinations  of  potash,  phos- 
phates and  nitrogen  on  the  factory  juices  are  being 
usedas  an  aid  in  planning  the  fertilizer  treatments  to 
be  given  to  individual  fields  the  following  season. 

It  is  possible  that  the  relationship  between  crusher 
juice  composition  and  whole  cane  composition  will 
prove  sufficiently  uniform  so  that  average  correlating 
values  may  be  obtained  which  will  be  suitable  for  the 
calculation  of  soil  depletion  at  any  particular  field 
on  which  the  yield  of  cane  and  the  crusher  juice 
analysis  is  determined. 


LAFAYETTE  BROKERAGE 
COMPANY 

ACTIVE    SALES    SERVICE 

FOOD    PRODUCTS    AND    SPECIALTIES 

Representing 
CONTINENTAL   CAN    COMPANY 

Office  and  Warehouse:  117  Railroad  Avenue 
LAFAYETTE,    LOUTSIAXA 


ATER  TREATMENT 


FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Chemical  treatment  of  water  for  all  plant  purposes — boiler  feed  water,  cooling  and 
condenser  water,  general  water  supply.  Furnished  with  complete  technical  supervi- 
sion. Take  advantage  of  our  wide  experience  and  complete  laboratory  facilities.  Pre- 
liminary survey  and  recommendations  gladly  made  without  obligation.  Write  us  to 
arrange  for  a  discussion  of  your  own  water  problems. 

WESTERN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


713-15  Washington  St. 


Established  1890 


KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th    Floor 

Masonic   Temple   Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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MORESI  FOUNDRY 

The  A.  Moresi  Company,  Ltd. 

JEANERETTE,  LA. 

We  have  made  84  new  re-shell  jobs  covering 
the  entire  sugar  district— including  steel  crown 
wheels,  turnplates  and  scrapers  and  have  re- 
worked 33  old  shells. 

We  carry  on  hand  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
the  following  heat-treated,  carbon  steel  roller 
shaft  forgings: 


-  19"  diameter  by  14'  6"  long 

-  18"         "  "    14'  6" 


-  17fc"      "         "    13'  6" 

-  16^"      "         "    13'  6" 

-  15fc"      "         "    16' 


U 
U 

u 
u 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO., 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


AERO 


AMERICAN  CYAJYAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


American  molasses  Co. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


FULTON   BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


a   1  WBBi*,   &.ie#.,    sua 
Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS   OF   ALL   GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


WM.  D.  SEYMOUR  CO.,  INC. 
OXYGEN  -  ACETYLENE  -  CARBIDE 
EVERYTHING   FOR   OXY -ACETYLENE 

AND 

ELECTRIC   WELDING 

614   South  Peters   St.  New   Orleans,  La. 

Raymond    223  6 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


Too  Much  Pay 


{Reprinted  jrom  The  Boston  Post) 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  exploitation  of  labor 
in  the  tropics,  the  low  pay  of  laborers  on  sugar 
plantations  especially.  But  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  had  a  little  experience  in  the  line  of 
setting  wage  scales  for  such  labor. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  is  a  government 
agency  formed  to  aid  the  people  of  that  colony  in 
establishing  various  industries.  We  have  financed 
the  rum  business,  the  sugar  business  and  vegetable 
farming,  all  operations  being  under  control  of  gov- 
ernment officials. 

At  the  outset  of  the  programme  liberal  wages  were 
ordered  from  Washington  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
great  deficits  were  likely.  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  high  wages  meant  little  work.  The  laborers  on 
the  sugar  plantations  having  earned  around  three 
dollars  for  two  days'  work  quit  right  there  and  loafed 
the  rest  of  the  week.  As  the  three  dollars  were 
ample  for  a  week's  needs,  they  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  seek  to  earn   more. 

In  order  to  get  the  work  done,  the  government  offi- 
cials were  forced  to  reduce  the  pay  to  80  cents  a  day 
for  a  five-day  week  in  the  cutting  season  and  60 
cents  a  day  in  the  cultivation  months.  Now  the  men 
work  the  necessary  five  days. 

Deficits  in  Full  Duty  Sugar  Quotas 
Not  Subject  to  Further  Reallotment 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced Nov.  4th,  1937,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  any  deficits  in  the  sugar 
quotas  of  so-called  '"full  duty"  countries  (foreign 
countries  other  than  Cuba)  cannot  be  reallocated  to 
other  foreign  countries  able  to  supply  such  deficit 
after  the  initial  reallotment  has  been  made,  on  or 
after  September   1  of  each  year. 

Importers    have    inquired   whether   in   view   of   the 


C-H 

SUGAR 

(Pu/te  Cane 

cA  complete  £ln& 
of  fiicitv  aitciiiMi. 
fjwie  cane  MiacVvs 


DOMESTIC 

PRODUCERS 

AND    REFINERS 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 
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fact  that  some  of  the  full  duty  countries  will  be  un- 
able to  fill  their  1937  quotas,  reallotment  could  be 
made.  Section  204  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  provides 
that  if  by  September  1  any  full  duty  countries  have 
not  filled  their  quotas  in  effect  on  July  1  in  any 
year,  the  deficit  may  then  be  reallocated  to  the  other 
full  duty  countries  which  have  filled  their  quotas 
by  that  date.  No  provision  is,  however,  made  for 
subsequent   reallotments  of  any  deficit. 

On  September  10,  1937,  the  Philippine  deficit  of 
86,805  short  tons,  raw  value,  was  reallocated  to 
foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba.  Prior  to  that 
time  reallotment  of  deficits  as  of  September  1,  1937, 
for  the  full  duty  countries  had  been  made.  The  out- 
come was  that  the  following  quotas  for  1937  for  full 
duty  countries,  were  established: 

Charged 
against  quota 
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as   of 

Balance 

Area 

1937  Quotas 

October    1, 
1937 

remaining 

(Pounds  Raw  Value) 

Belgium 

2,837,292 

2,837,292 

0 

Brazil 

595 

0 

595 

Canada 

5,439,248 

1,615,168 

3,824,0S0 

China  &  Hongkong 

1,238,033 

263,642 

974,391 

Colombia 

2,575 

0 

2,575 

Costa  Rica 

198,566 

2,041 

196,525 

Czechoslovakia 

2,538,374 

2,538,374 

0 

Dominican  Republic 

64,287,821 

50,512,129 

13,775,692 

Dutch   East   Indies 

2,037,859 

1,888,129 

149,730 

Guatemala 

1,500,855 

1,497,5S6 

3,269 

Haiti 

4,154,180 

901,  022 

3,253,158 

Mexico 

1,348,881 

298,738 

1,050,143 

Netherlands 

2,100,337 

2,100,337 

0 

Nicaragua 

24,854,576 

5,293,472 

19,501,104 

Peru 

107.146,044 

40,671,021 

66,475,023 

United  Kingdom 

3.380,624 

3,380,624 

0 

Some  countries  h 

ive  filled  their  quotas. 

The  ques- 

tion  of  reallotment 

has  arisen  solely  regarding  those 

countries    which    are    not    likely 

to    fill    th 

sir    quotas 

this  year. 

SUSr-OLEM  CORPOMTi 


1820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints    in      Y 
all  colors. 


'Pieid  Ecoron^. MorJ* 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 

Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 

AH  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 

paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 
Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 
Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 

SOME    OT    THE    USERS 
Youngsvllle    Sugar    Co.  Smedes    Bros. 

Alice  C.  Planting;  Co.  Billeaud   Sugrar   Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting:   Co.  Godchnux    Sugar   Co. 

St.  Louis  Planting:  Co.  Poplar   Grove  Planting:  Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La- 
Factory   Representative:    A.    F.   Donssan,   824   Ida   St.,   New 
Orleans,    La. 


EAGLE  ASBESTOS  AND  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 

S01  Tchoupitoulas  Street  New  Orleans,  La 

EHRET'S— Pipe  &  Boiler  Insulations 
VALLEY  FORGE— Mechanical  Rod   &   Sheet  Packings 
ALLPAX        PUMP  VALVES         GASKETS,  All  Types 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,   LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES  OF   ALL   CLASSES 

(The  hiattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 


Thomson   SVIachinery   Co.,    Inc. 

Labadieville,    Louisiana 

Allis-Chalmers   Tractors 

and 

Avery  Implements 


LE  lOEJBOEOIS  BROKERAGE  00. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201   Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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ugar   Storage 


WAREHOUSE 


Clean  -  Well  Ventilated 

60  Car  Capacity 

Located  on  the  L.  &  A.  Railroad 

at  New  Orleans  our  warehouse 

is  well  suited  for  the  storage  of 

all  grades   of  sugar 


We   Solicit  Your   Business 


INDEPENDENT  WAREHOUSE  CO,  INC. 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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November  Freezes 


On  November  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  this  year  the  Louisiana  sugar  district,  in  practically 
its  entirety,  was  visited  by  temperatures,  each  night,  ranging  from  the  middle  twenties  up  to 
29°.  The  cane  was  killed  everywhere,  with  possibly  a  few  favored  spots  ^serving  as  the  excep- 
tions that  prove  the  rule.  With  such  a  large  crop  of  cane,  only  about  one  third  of  which  had 
been  milled  at  the  time  of  the  freezes,  and  with  lack  of  sufficient  milling  capacity  to  finish  the 
grinding  of  it  all  before  middle  or  late  January,  the  situation  looked,  and  still  looks,  very 
disquieting. 

The  first  reflection  that  comes  to  us  is  that  this  occurrence  is  going  to  show  us  how  far  we 
have  progressed  in  the  direction  of  immunizing  our  crops  from  freeze  damage  in  the  last  26 
years,  for  we  have  to  go  back  to  1911  to  find  a  case  that  is  closely  parallel1  to  this  one.  In  that 
year,  as  in  1937,  the  size  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  had  surged  upward  magnificently,  and 
the  output  of  sugar  was,  as  in  1937,  expected  to  exceed  400,000  tons  by  a  wide  margin.  The 
amount  of  cane  in  the  fields  at  the  beginning  of  grinding  was  more  than  6,000,000  tons.  On 
November  12th  the  temperature  went  suddenly  from  summer  heat  to  below  freezing,  ther- 
mometers registered  27  at  Baton  Rouge  and  down  in  the  twenties  throughout  all  but  the  more 
southerly  portion  of  the  cane-growing  district.  The  bud  of  the  cane  was  killed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  sugar  district,  and  windrowing  was  resorted  to  throughout  the  area  thus  affected. 
On  November  29th  another  freeze,  even  more  severe  than  the  first  one,  and  registering  22  at 
Baton  Rouge,  swept  over  Louisiana,  killing  all  the  cane  that  had  escaped  the  previous  one,  and 
even  freezing  the  stalks  and  putting  the  sugar  planters  face  to  face  with  a  situation  that  fore- 
shadowed disaster.  For  a  few  days  cool  weather  prevailed,  lending  a  ray  of  hope  that  de- 
terioration might  be  slow,  but  this  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Warm,  rainy  weather 
set  in;  the  frozen  canes  soured  rapidly,  the  roads  became  impassable,  knives  were  lowered  until 
half  or  more  of  the  stalks  were  cut  off,  factories  ground  intermittently;  many  of  them  turned 
the  juices  from  the  mill  into  the  ditches,  finding  them  unworkable,  and  a  period  of  struggle 
and  loss  ensued,  which  was,  perhaps,  without  precedent  in  Louisiana.  In  the  end  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  cane  was  left  abandoned  and  uncut  in  the  fields,  and  one  by  one  the  fac- 
tories ceased  to  operate.      The  final  output  was    347,000  tons  of  sugar. 

This  year  the  whole  Louisiana  sugar  district  is  planted  in  entirely  new  varieties  of  cane, 
different  in  many  ways  from  the  canes  of  1911,  one  important  difference  claimed  for  them 
being  resistance  to  cold.  In  addition,  we  have  better  delivery  facilities,  mechanical  transpor- 
tation, better  roads.  The  milling  capacity,  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  crop,  is  probably  about 
the  same.  There  were  210  factories  operating  in  1911  against  some  65  in  1937,  but  the  present 
ones  are  individually  much  larger.  There  was  more  cane  to  be  taken  care  of  in  1911  than 
in  1937.  If  the  final  outcome  this  year  indicates  a  markedly  greater  salvage,  proportionately, 
than  in   1911,   as  we  feel  sure  it  will,   the  Louisiana   sugar   industry    will    have   proved    itself    im- 
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pervious  to  all  ordinary  antics  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  its  expansion  and  progress  will 
be  circumscribed  only  by  artificial  measures, 
such  as  restrictive  legislation,  and  by  the  area 
of  land  available  for  sugarcane  culture,  the 
limit  of  which  is  still  a  long  way  off. 


Policy  or  Objective 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Much  space  is  being  given  in  the  Press  and  in 
Trade  Journals  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  towards  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry, with  particular  reference  to  the  price  of 
sugar.  We  have  no  desire  to  become  unduly  involved 
in  any  discussion  of  price,  since  the  marketing  of 
sugar  is  not  a  part  of  the  function  of  your  Wash- 
ington Office.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  price  of 
sugar  has  practically  merged  the  price  of  sugar  into 
becoming  a  legislative   problem  of  the  highest  order. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  watched  sugar  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  several  years,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  observe  the  transition  in  objectives.  In  1933  the 
objective  was  purely  one  of  stabilizing  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  the  programs  considered  by  the  industry 
and  by  the  Federal  Government  had  to  do  almost 
exclusively  with  reducing  production  in  the  various 
areas   and   with   controlling  the   distribution   of   sugar 


therefrom  into  the  United  States  markets.  Nowa- 
days, price  control  has  become  the  objective.  That 
which  had  been  largely  incidental  to  the  readjust- 
ment of  supply  and  demand,  appears  now  to  have 
become  the  main  purpose  which  is  to  be  achieved  by 
the  incidental  readjustment  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  seeking  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  such  a 
complete  transition  develops,  the  chief  problem  is  to 
determine  which  is  the  more  important,  in  fact, — 
the  law  itself,  or  the  policy.  Accepting  legal  stan- 
dards as  applied  in  jurisprudence,  one  would  nor- 
mally conclude  that  the  law  governs,  and  that  the 
policy  can  only  be  developed  within  the  terms  of 
the  law.  Some  writers  have  assumed  that  the  policy 
is  the  more  important  or  controlling  consideration, 
and  at  least  by  inference  they  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  law  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  make  prac- 
tical the  application  of  the  policy. 

Without  justifying  any  accusation  of  being  reac- 
tionary, we  maintain  that  Congress  determines  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  laws  which  it  enacts.  Necessarily,  the 
Executives  of  the  Government  must  interpret  and 
apply  the  law,  but  such  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion can  be  legal  only  so  long  as  they  remain  con- 
sistent with  the  declared  policy,  as  expressed  in  the 
law  by  Congress.  Beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  no 
legal  interpretation  can  transgress  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Hence  we  can  not  agree  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  writers  for  the  Press  and  for  Trade  Jour- 
nals, because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
Solicitor  are  quite  as  well  informed  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  on  this  subject  of  gov- 
ernment within  the  Constitution. 

The  plain  language  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  states 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  commit  no 
overt  act  which  will  make  it  impossible  "to  maintain 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole."  This  sen- 
tence must  be  construed  as  consistent  with  one  of 
the  declared  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  is  "to 
protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and  of 
those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  in- 
dustry." The  law  speaks  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry,— not  of  just  a  part  of  it,  but  as  a  whole. 
The  declared  purpose  is  to  protect  those  engaged  in 
the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry, — not  of  some 
of  them,  but  of  all  of  them. 

Unquestionably,  Congress  intended  the  objective 
or  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  to  be  primarily 
to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry  and  to  pro- 
tect those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry.  True  enough,  Congress  judiciously  pre- 
scribed that  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  must 
be  protected  and  that  the  price  of  sugar  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  become  excessive,  but  Congress  quali- 
fied the  measure  of  protection  for  the  consumer  by 
the  mandate  that  nothing  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  do  in  seeking  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, shall  result  in  anything  less  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole. 
International  Objective 

Leaving  the  national  field,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  is  expected  to  be 
ratified  at  the  approaching  Session  of  Congress.  It 
was  the  announced  purpose  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
International  Sugar  Conference  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment which  would  bring  about  a  reasonable  advance 
in  the  world-price  of  sugar.  After  the  Agreement 
had  been  signed,  one  of  the  American  Delegates  was 
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quoted  as  saying  that  an  improvement  of  as  much 
as  three-quarters  of  a  cent  (3 /4c)  per  pound  might 
be  anticipated.  No  such  improvement  in  price  has 
occurred  to  date,  but  those  who  are  supposed  to  know 
are  still  contending  that  there  will  be  an  advance 
in  the  world-price  of  sugar,  after  all  of  the  nations 
who  signed  the  Agreement  have  had  their  actions 
ratified  by  their  Governments.  Assuming  that  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
lower  than  the  world-rate  of  tariff  duty  collected  by 
the  United  States,  plus  the  world-price  of  raw  sugar, 
it  is  evident  that  some  corresponding  effect  is  ex- 
pected upon  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United 
States  market  after  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment has  been  ratified  by  all  signatories  and  the 
International  Sugar  Council  begins  to  function  ef- 
fectively. 

It  is  appropriate  to  state  that  the  price  paid  for 
sugar  at  retail  stores  by  the  consumer  in  the  United 
States  today,  is  considerably  less  than  the  price  paid 
in  the  retail  stores  of  any  country  in  continental 
Europe.  Therefore,  from  the  consumer  standpoint, 
it  is  unquestioned  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  is  cheaper  than  that  paid  for  sugar 
bv  the  great  majoritv  of  sugar  consumers  of  other 
Nations.  It  is  the  price  of  sugar  at  retail  which  af- 
fects the  consumer,  not  the  price  paid  for  raw  sugar 
by  refiners.  The  consumers  buy  refined  sugar,  not 
razv  sugar.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  state  that  the 
price  paid  for  refined  sugar  by  consumers  in  the 
United  States  today  is  no  greater,  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  has  been  paid  by  American  consumers  over 
a  period  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Taggart's  Views 

Baton  Rouge,  November  23,    1937. 
Mr.  Reginald  Dykers 

Editor  Sugar  Bulletin 
Netu  Orleans. 
Dear  Mr.  Dykers: 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  22  with  reference 
to  the  article  you  wish  to  have  written  for  the  De- 
cember 1  issue  of  Sugar  Bulletin. 

We  have  been  answering  telephone  calls  since  be- 
fore time  to  get  up  in  the  morning  until  after  we 
have  gone  to  sleep  at  night,  giving  information  as  to 
what  we  thought  was  best  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
frozen  cane.  Last  Saturday  Mr.  Simon  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  writing  an  article  on  the 
subject  for  your  December  1  issue,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  an  article  appearing  at  that 


time    might    be    more    dangerous    than    helpful.      The 
situation  as  we  see  it  is  about  as  follows: 

The  freezes  in  succession  were  so  severe  that  any 
good  to  come  out  of  windrowing  had  to  come  from 
windrowing  immediately,  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
cane,  if  windrowed  after  December  1,  would  most 
likely  deteriorate  in  the  windrow  as  well  as  standing 
should  the  weather  go  against  us.  I  believe  that  in- 
stead of  trying  to  advise  the  planters  as  to  what  to 
do  after  December  1,  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  point  out  to  them  that  on  November  23  of  last 
year  we  suffered  a  freeze  which  killed  the  cane,  and 
even  the  standing  cane  kept  until  milled,  and  that 
the  windrowed  cane  kept  in  some  instances  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

There  are  only  two  pieces  of  advice,  I  think,  that 
might  be  of  value  in  an  article  appearing  on  Decem- 
ber 1;  namely,  (1)  even  windrowed  cane  should  be 
tested  periodically  to  determine  what  is  happening  in 
order  that  should  deterioration  set  in  it  could  be 
taken  up  in  preference  to  some  other  cane  which  is 
keeping  better  and  (2)  last  year  a  great  deal  of  the 
windrowed  Co.  281  curled  in  heaps,,  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  sun,  and  where  it  occurred  the  cane  began  to 
deteriorate.  This  effect  can  be  avoided  by  running 
a  roller  over  the  heaped  rows  to  break  the  cane  or 
by  taking  up  such  fields  that  curl  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  cane  is  exposed. 

You  know  we  are  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  and  I  assure  you  that  we  would  like  to  write 
an  article  for  you  for  the  December  issue  ot  Sugar 
Bulletin  if  we  thought  that  in  it  we  could  be  of  actual 
service   to  the  cane  growers. 

With  very  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 
(SIGNED)     W.  G.  TAGGART, 
Assistant  Director. 


Facts 

Three  representatives  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Mr.  Elliott  Jones,  Mr.  Langdon  Laws  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Dahlberg,  appeared  before  the  Louisiana 
State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  on  No- 
vember 18th,  1937  and  asked  the  Committee  to  make 
certain  recommendations  to  the  LI.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  bearing  on  the  Determination  of  Wage 
Rates  for  harvesting  the  1937  cane  crop,  as  issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  date  of  November  12th.  As 
a  result  of  the  representations  made  by  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Dahlberg  the  Louisiana  State 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution  and  sent  it  to  Secretary  Wallace: 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize   in   the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett  A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans,      --------      Louisiana 
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University,    Louisiana, 
November   18,    1937. 
To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Louisiana  State  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation  Committee  meeting  in  executive 
session  on  this  the  18th  day  of  November,  1937,  after  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  Determination  of  Fair  and  Reas- 
onable Wage  Rates  for  Harvesting  of  the  1937  Crop  of 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
signed  by  The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
12th  day  of  November,  1937,  do  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Secretary's  consideration  of  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS,  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  ton  for  cutting 
cane  on  a  tonnage  basis  refers  to  the  cutting  and  cleaning 
of   sugarcane;    and 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  by 
a  group  of  cane  producers  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  it  is  a  practice  to  merely  cut  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  the  cane  and  that  there  has  been  in  the 
past  a  wage  rate  differential  of  from  50  per  cent  to  66^3 
per  cent  in  the  cutting  of  clean  and  unclean  cane;   and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  testimony  given  at  the  hearing  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  for  determining  a  fair  wage  rate 
the  statement  that  75  cents  per  ton  was  paid  for  cutting 
cane  was  apparently  misinterpreted  as  the  rate  of  75  cents 
per  ton  paid  in  the  past  was  for  cutting  and  loading  of 
cane;    and 

WHEREAS,  from  the  basis  of  information  furnished  to 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  by 
representative  cane  producers  cane  laborers  working  by  the 
piece  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per  ton  for  unclean  cane  and 
50  cents  per  ton  for  clean  cane  average  in  excess  of  the 
daily  wage  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  as  now   determined; 

THEREFORE,  be  it  resolved  that  this  committee  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  amend  the  Fair  and 
Reasonable  Wage  Determination  of  November  12  to  read 
as    follows: 

That  where  cane  is  only  topped  and  bottomed 
and    not    cleaned    a    rate    should    lie    fixed    of    50 
cents    per    ton;    and 
THEREFORE,    be    it    further    resolved    that    inasmuch 
as    there   is    such    a    large    turnover    in    the    labor    on    cane 
farms   and    many   wage    hands   who    were    employed    during 
the    months   of   September   and    October    have    now    moved 
and   that   their   address  is   unknown 

The  determination  made  by  the  Secretary  with 
reference  to  wages  should  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  the  release  instead  of  retroactive  to  Sep- 
tember   1,    1937. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    J.   J.    Doles,    Chairman 

Louisiana    State    Agricul- 
tural   Conservation 
Committee, 
(Signed)    C.    D.    Kemper, 
(Signed)    M.  W.   Scanlan, 
(Signed)    J.    H.    Henry. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Spencer,  Administrative  Officer  in 
Charge,    acted    for    the    Louisiana    State    Agricultural 


Conservation  Committee,  received  a  reply  from 
Washington  almost  immediately,  and  on  receipt  of  it 
he  issued  the   following  circular  letter: 

"This  office  has  been  advised  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section  that  the  75c  per  ton  rate  for  harvesting 
of  sugarcane,  specified  in  the  Secretary's  labor  determin- 
ation, applies  only  to  the  normal  harvesting  operations 
of  cutting,  topping  and  stripping.  The  rate  for  any 
work,  which  does  not  include  these  normal  harvesting 
operations,  is  a  matter  for  the  laborer  and  producer  to 
agree  upon  provided,  however,  that  it  does  not  result 
in  an  amount  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day;  such  operations  may  consist  of  (1)  cutting  at  bot- 
tom and  top  without  removing  fodder,  (2)  windrowing 
cane  by  the  row,  (3)  topping  and  removing  fodder  from 
windrowed    cane,    or    (4)    loading    and    hauling    cane,    etc. 

"We  have  further  been  advised  that  due  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Section  301  B  and  E  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  labor 
rate  determination  must  apply  to  work  performed  after 
September    1,    1937. 

"In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  burden 
of  the  grower  in  locating  a  laborer  to  whom  payment 
may  be  due  under  the  determination  and  to  eliminate  the 
need  of  receipts  from  laborers,  the  Sugar  Section  contem- 
plates that  for  all  sugar  producing  areas  the  growers  will 
be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  respect  to  labor  con- 
ditions if  by  a  given  date,  or  by  the  time  the  grower's 
application  for  conditional  payment  is  approved,  no  claim 
for  unpaid  wages   has   been  filed. 

"To  expedite  handling  complaints  of  laborers  regarding 
any  violation  of  the  Secretary's  wage  determination,  com- 
plaints, if  any,  should  first  be  presented  by  the  laborer 
to  the  grower  involved.  If  a  satisfactory  settlement  be- 
tween the  laborer  and  the  grower  cannot  be  reached  the 
laborer  should  then  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the 
parish  committee.  If  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
parish  committee  the  laborer,  or  grower,  may  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  parish  committee  to  the  State  committee 
by  filing  a  statement  of  facts  within  a  period  of  ten  days 
time   following  the   hearing   of  the   parish   committee." 


Smudge  Pots 


The  use  of  smudge  pots  is  declared  impracticable 
for  Louisiana  sugar  plantations.  If  not  impracticable, 
then  unjustified. 

We  will  not  argue  about  it. 

But  there  are  tons  of  combustible  material  right 
in  the  cane  fields,  especially  as  the  cane  varieties 
now  cultivated  have  such  abundant  foliage.  The 
trash  from  these  canes  is  so  heavy  that  it  cannot  be 
plowed  under,  in  some  cases. 

Why  could  not  this  inflammable  trash  be  raked 
into  piles  on  the  north  side  of  fields  or  cuts  and  fired 
when  a  freeze  is  about  to  strike?  It  could  be  helped 
with  oil  or  retarded  by  earth,  as  the  need   might  be. 

The  late  Theodore  S.  Wilkinson  owned  a  string 
of  sugar  plantations  in   Plaquemines  Parish  that  had 
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a  frontage  of  nearly  16  miles  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Much  of  this  frontage  faced  north,  or  nearly 
so.  The  river  bank  was  strewn  with  drift-wood. 
When  a  freeze  was  coming  Colonel  Wilkinson  set 
the  drift  wood  on  fire  and  the  heat  and  smoke  broke 
the  severity  of  the  cold  considerably  in  his  cane 
fields. 

Piles  of  cane  trash,  strategically  placed,  and  set 
alight  at  the  right  time,  might  nullify  many  a  one- 
night  freeze. 

The  Intent  of  Congress 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Just  before  the  House  of  Representatives  took  the 
final  vote  on  the  Sugar  Bill  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  conference,  Congressman  Clifford  Hope  of 
Kansas  concluded  the  debate  with  the  following  clear- 
cut  statement: 

"In  view  of  the  thorough  consideration  which 
this  legislation  has  received  during  the  last  several 
months  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  go  into  any 
further  discussion  of  its  purposes  and  effects  at 
this  time.  However,  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
for  me  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  pointing  out 
what  I  believe  is  generally  agreed  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 

"First.      That   through    administration   of   quotas 
sugar   prices    may   be    anticipated    which    will    be   fair 
to  producers,  consumers,  and  processors,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Second.  That  all  producers  shall  receive  adjust- 
ment payments  on  their  1937  crop  and  that  all 
producers  in  subsequent  years  who  comply  with 
reasonable  and  sensible  farm  practice  shall  receive 
adjustment  payments  and  that  through  these  ad- 
justment payments  which  are  to  go  to  all  sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States,  the  act  is  expected 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of 
sugar  farmers  and  laborers  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  decent,  American  standard  of  living. 
"Third.  That  Congress  does  not  anticipate  or 
intend  that  a  burdensome  regimentation  of  either 
producers,  laborers,  or  processors  should  be  brought 
about  through  the  administration  of  this  act,  but 
that  the  act  should  be  administered  as  liberally  as 
its  terms  will   permit. 

"Fourth.  That  it  is  the  definite  intention  that 
the  sugar  program  shall  be  kept  and  administered 
separately  from  any  other  regulatory  agricultural 
program,  because  the  production  of  sugar  is  inher- 
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ently  different  from  other  agricultural  crops. 

"Fifth.  That  while  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  a  beneficial  and  worthy  piece  of  national 
legislation,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  in  its  terms  and 
in  its  proper  administration  should  be  divorced 
from  the  agricultural-conservation  program  except 
as  to  regulations  mentioned  above,  and  the  pay- 
ments made  under  this  act  should  have  no  bearing 
on  or  connection  with  the  payments  made  under 
the  agricultural-conservation  program  to  sugar- 
producing  farmers." 

It  will  be  noted  by  reference  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  20th.  1937,  that  no  one  questioned 
the  interpretation  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  declared  by  Congressman  Hope.  The  vote 
was  taken  immediately  after  the  above  quoted  re- 
marks, so  that  the  House  of  Representatives  knew 
exactly  what  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion was,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Hope.  Now,  this  was 
not  merely  an  expression  of  some  member  of  Con- 
gress with  a  direct  interest,  but  it  was  an  expression 
of  a  Congressman  who  had  served  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee which  held  the  Public  Hearings  on  the  Bill 
and  which  made  definite  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Later  Mr.  Hope 
was  appointed  a  Conferee  on  behalf  of  the  House 
and  participated  in  the  discussions  centering  upon 
the  provisions  on  which  the  House  and  Senate  had 
first  disagreed.  Upon  the  several  occasions  when  the 
Sugar  Bill  was  discussed  in  the  House,  Mr.  Hope 
was  an  active  leader  and  was  in  charge  of  one-half 
of  the  time  allotted  to  the  various  members  who 
discussed  the  Sugar  Bill  on  the  Floor.  Therefore, 
this  concluding  statement  and  interpretation  of  Mr 
Hope   necessarily  carries  the  greatest  weight. 

Team  Work 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Richard  W. 
Leche  of  Louisiana,  a  conference-team,  composed  of 
himself,  Senator  Edward  J.  Gay,  President  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Mr.  H.  Langdon 
Laws,  a  member  of  the  League's  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  James  H.  Crutcher,  Administrator  Works 
Progress  Administration  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  P. 
J.  Charlet,  Director  Louisiana  State  Employment 
Service,  attacked  the  problem  of  labor  supply  to 
windrow  the  frozen  sugarcane  throughout  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  district  immediately  the  facts  were  known 
as  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  freeze.  Mobil- 
ization of  forces  was  accomplished  with  such  speed 
and  effectiveness  that  those  who  handled  the  matter, 
especially  Governor  Leche,  are  in  line  for  congratula- 
tions and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  The  co-operation  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Raymond  H.  Fleming,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  was  asked,  and  instantly  given. 
and  he  furnished  trucks  needed  for  the  transportation 
of  laborers;  the  State  Extension  Service,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Bateman,  threw  all  its  County 
Agents  into  the  work  to  find  out  where  laborers 
were  needed;  the  railroads  were  contacted  and  of- 
fered free  transportation  to  the  plantations  for  cane 
cutters;  the  W.P.A.,  under  Mr.  Crutcher's  direction, 
took  all  laborers  off  of  public  projects  and  made 
them  available  to  supply  the  sugar  planters'  needs 
and  Mr.  Charlet  of  the  Louisiana  State  Employment 
Service  did  likewise.  Several  large  private  employers 
of  labor  also  offered  men.  Altogether  it  was  as  fine 
an  example  of  efficiency,  promptitude  and  good  man- 
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agement  as  anybody  could  ask  for.  A  very  very 
large  portion  of  the  frozen  crop  has  undoubtedly 
been  saved  by  the  quick  windrowing  which  only  an 
ample  supply  of  labor  could  make  possible. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  devised  by  the  Governor  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  rushed  out  a  circular- 
letter  to  the  sugarplanters   reading  as  follows: 

New    Orleans,    Nov.    23,     193/. 

Governor  Leche,  Senator  Gay.  Mr.  Crutcher  of  the 
W  P  A  and  Mr.  Charlet  of  the  Louisiana  State  Em- 
ployment 'service  and  others  held  a  conference  today  at 
the  Governor's  Mansion  at  Baton  Rouge  to  consider 
emergency  measures  to  get  labor  onto  the  sugar  planta- 
tions to  windrow  cane. 

Agreement  was  reached  with  Mr.  Crutcher  and  Mr. 
Charlet  to  take  negro  labor  off  all  public  projects  and 
rush  them  to  the  sugar  plantations  where  needed.  Adju- 
tant General  Fleming  will  provide  the  trucks.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  labor  thus  supplied  for  the  emergency 
should    be   paid   $1.50   a    day   with    food    and    lodging. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  asked  to 
make  this  fact  known  and  to  rind  out  what  labor  is 
needed   and    where   it   is    needed. 

Will  you  please  immediately  notify  one  of  the  follow- 
ing State  Bureau  Representatives  (whichever  is  nearest 
to  you)  how  many  laborers  you  want  and  also,  if  you 
can  find  it  out,  how  many  are  wanted  in  your  neighbor- 
hood   by    other    planters: 

Thibodaux,    Mr.    Singleton 
New    Iberia,     Mr.    Broussard 
Lafayette,    Mr.    Swager 
Houma,    Mr.    O'Kelly 
Baton    Rouge,    Mr.    Marshall 
Plaquemine,     Mr.     Blair 

Alexandria  (name  of  agent  not  known,  but  all 
these  agents  can  be  located  through  the 
Courthouse). 

The  agent  will  immediately  notify  Gov.  Leche  or  Mr. 
Crutcher  or  Mr.  Charlet,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
supply  your  need  in  the  emergency  that  now  exists  to 
save   the   cane   crop. 

AMERICAN   SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE- 

This  circular  was  designed  as  a  co-operative  meas- 
ure and  required  no  report  direct  to  us,  but  asked 
that  the  various  Labor  Bureau  Agents  be  notified 
what  labor  was  needed.  We  did,  however,  get  one 
direct  response.  This  response  came  from  a  non- 
member  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  who 
now  indulges  in  a  bit  of  back-seat  driving  as  guest 
passengers  sometimes  wake  up  and  do — between 
filling  stations.     We  print   the  letter   below. 

Jeanerette,    La.,     November    26,    1937. 
American  Sugar   Cane   League, 
407    Carondelet    Street, 
New    Orleans,    Louisiana. 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  your  circular  requesting  that  I  notify  you  with 
regard  to  the  labor  condition  in  this  section.  It  is  appa- 
rent that,  without  taking  any  census  whatsoever,  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  field  labor,  more  than  sufficient  to 
over-supply  the  mills  with  cane.  Any  increase  of  labor 
in  this  section  would  only  result  in  cane  being  cut  too  far 
ahead   of   the   factories'   daily  requirements. 

What  I  would  suggest  for  you  to  do  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers  is  to  send  some  competent  inspectors  to  advise 
the  farmers  of  the  benefit  of  cutting  their  cane  as  low 
as  is  necessary  to  give  a  standard  sucrose  test.  With  all 
of  the  cane  frozen  in  the  fields  they  are  still  delivering 
tops. 

Yours    very    truly, 
. (Signed)    R.    L.    Roane. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 
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View  of  Squier  Quadruple  effect  Evaporators  installed  in  the  Iberia  Mill. 
Three  Squier  Vacuum  Pans  are  also  shown  in  the  background. 

New  IBERIA  SUGAR  MILL 


The   first   load    of   sugarcane   goes   in   the 
new  mill. 


Completed  On  Schedule! 


On  November  3rd,  just  7  months  after  the  con- 
tract was  signed,  the  complete  Squier  2000  ton 
raw  sugar  house  was  turned  over  to  Its  pur- 
chasers, The  Iberia  Sugar  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation. 

Thus  in  this  short  space  of  time  Squier  again 
has  demonstrated  its  thorough  understanding 
of  sugar  mill  problems  and  its  ability  to  solve 
those  problems  quickly,  economically,  and  effi- 
ciently. 


That  ability  and  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired over  a  period  of  50  years  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  machinery  for 
the  complete  sugar  mill. 

An  inspection  visit  to  the  plant  will  prove 
immensely  interesting.  ...  It  stands  as 
another  forceful  reminder  to  "think  of 
Squier  when  you  think  of  Sugar." 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

177  Mortimer  St.  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
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Comments  On  the  Farm  Bill 


Although  the  Farm  Bill  is  restricted  in  its  pro- 
visions to  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  tobacco,  there 
is  at  least  one  paragraph  which  has  a  very  definite 
interest  for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  paragraph  contains  possibilities 
which  could  bring  beneficial  effects  to  all  farmers  in 
Louisiana,  regardless  of  what  they  produce.  Section 
402  authorizes  the  use  of  $10,000,000.00  each  year 
for  the  establishment,  equipment,  maintenance  and 
administrative  expenses  of  laboratories  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  the  development  of  new,  scientific,  chem- 
ical and  technical  uses  or  outlets  for  farm  commodi- 
ties and  products  thereof.  The  money  is  not  to  be 
spent  in  Washington,  but  is  to  be  made  available  for 
cooperative  enterprises  with  States.  The  general  idea 
is  that  each  State  which  desires  to  secure  the  direct 
benefits,  must  be  willing  to  make  available  not  less 
than  $250,000  for  the  establishment  of  physical  facili- 
ties suitable  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  research  work. 

Senator  Bilbo  of  Mississippi  at  the  last  Session  of 
Congress  introduced  a  Bill  providing  for  a  cotton  re- 
search laboratory  to  the  end  that  new  uses  might  be 
found  for  cotton  and  perhaps  new  markets  opened. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  purpose  of  the  Bilbo  Bill 
was  mainly  to  establish  a  laboratory  for  cotton  and 
its  products,  there  was  also  included  a  provision  au- 
thorizing additional  work  in  connection  with  sugar- 
cane bagasse  and  rice  hulls,  among  other  mentioned 
farm  products.  The  Bilbo  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
without  change  and  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  evident 
that  the  idea  conceived  and  presented  by  Senator 
Bilbo  made  a  constructive  impression  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  Congress,  be- 
cause the  Bilbo  idea  has  been  enlarged  to  provide 
laboratory  facilities  throughout  the  Nation,  in  co- 
operation with   all   States  so  desiring,  and  extending 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

the  scope  to  cover  all  farm  commodities  and  products 
thereof. 


It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  this  provision  in  the  Farm  Bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sugar  planter.  The  progress  which 
we  have  made  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  carries  with  it  new  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  some  of  which  may  be  devel- 
oped through  research.  Certainly  no  one  will  con- 
tend that  our  progress  so  far  has  been  due  to  any 
other  major  factors  than  research  and  the  indom- 
itable determination  or  stick-to-it-ive-ness  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  planter.  With  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar,  the  hope 
of  immediate  further  expansion  is  held  in  abeyance. 
We  are  forced  to  turn  to  other  outlets  besides  sugar 
making  as  such,  until  Congress  gets  around  to  an- 
other sugar  bill,  not  now  expected  to  be  before 
three  years  hence.  The  increase  of  production  of  all 
products  and  by-products  of  sugarcane,  awakens  the 
hope  that  further  research  may  lead  the  way  to 
something  "commercially  recoverable"  in  the  sugar- 
cane besides  quota  sugar. 

The  Louisiana  Farm  Council  was  recently  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  farm 
and  livestock  association  in  the  promotion  of  the 
agricultural  welfare  of  Louisiana.  We  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  program  or  plans  of  the  Council,  but 
if  we  interpret  the  purpose  correctly,  then  certainly 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Council  will  want  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  securing  for  the  benefit  of  all  farm- 
ers in  Louisiana,  a  cooperative  enterprise  between  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Farm  Bill,  when  it  becomes  a  law. 
Louisiana  farmers  can  surely  use  profitably  Louis- 
iana's share  of  the  annual  $10,000,000.00. 
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Security  Against  A  "Hold  Up" 

There  has  been  considerable  desire  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  way  for  a  sugarplanter  to  insure 
that  his  benefit  payment  will  not  be  held  up  by  the 
fraudulent  claim  of  some  crop  laborer  that  all 
amounts  due  him  have  not  been  paid.  Obtaining 
receipts  or  pay-roll  signatures  from  the  laborers  is 
not  practicable. 

In  this  connection  the  Washington  Representative 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Really  the  only  thing  that  a  grower  can  do 
to  protect  himself  is  to  make  sure  that  at  least 
two  people  in  his  organization  know  and  are  in  a 
position  to  testify  that  each  laborer  has  been  paid 
a  fair  wage  and  has  been  settled  with  in  full.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  grower  has  his  books  so  kept  as  to 
show  readily  such  payments,  any  investigation  of 
a  laborer's  claim  could  be  quickly  satisfied.  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution,  if  any 
grower  anticipates  trouble  with  a  laborer  or  labor- 
ers, for  him  to  explain  the  situation  immediately 
to  the  County  Agent  or  to  a  member  of  his  Parish 
Committee,  so  that  official  knowledge  will  be  had 
of  the  facts,  and  the  County  Agent  or  the  Com- 
mittee Member  will  be  in  a  position  to  immediate- 
ly inquire  into  the  matter  while  it  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  everybody.  But,  definitely,  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  grower  believing  that  the  Sugar 
Section  will  require  him  to  show  a  receipt  or  a 
signed  pay-roll  for  each  payment  made  to  laborers." 


Preliminary  Studies  on  the  Compo- 
sition of  the  Whole  Cane  of 
Varieties  Co.  _281  and  Co.  290 

By    C.    A.    Fort,    Carbohydrate    Research    Division, 

Bureau    of    Chemistry    and    Soils,    and    R.    L. 
Holmes,   Division    of   Soil   Fertility    Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  now  recognized  that,  when  conditions  for 
growth  are  equal,  the  different  varieties  of  sugarcane 
characteristically  contain  the  various  essential  food 
elements  in  differing  degrees.  On  the  basis  of 
crusher  juice  analyses  this  observation  has  already 
been  shown  to  hold  true  in  Louisiana.  The  pre- 
liminary study  to  be  considered  here  deals  with  the 
analysis  of  the  whole  mill  cane  and  the  associated 
green  tops  which  were  removed  in  harvesting.  Work 
of  this  character  has  been  carried  out  in  other  sugar- 
cane countries  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
depletion  of  the  soil  by  the  cane  crop  and  for  the 
estimation   of  fertilizer   requirements. 

The  samples  examined  were  obtained  through  the 
cooperation  of  J.  I.  Lauritzen  of  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, and  consisted  of  duplicate  composited  field  sam- 
ples of  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  taken  from  experiment 
station  plots  of  Yazoo  very  fine  sandy  loam  at  two 
stages  of  maturity.  The  topping  was  uniformly  high 
and  the  amount  of  stalk  included  with  the  green  top 
was  probably  less  than  in  usual  plantation  practice. 
The  Co.  281  tests  were  made  at  an  interval  of  27 
days  and  the  Co.  290  tests  were  17  days  apart.  The 
mean  sampling  date  was  the  same  for  both  varieties, 
namely,  November  4th,  1956.  The  blades  removed 
in  stripping  the  mill  cane  were  not  included  in  the 
tests.  There  was  naturally  a  change  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tops  to  mill  cane  between  the  two  harvesting 
periods  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  only  the  average 
results  will  be  reported  which  roughly  represent  the 
comparative  conditions  of  the  cane  of  these  two  var- 
ieties at  the  average  harvesting  date.  For  the  cal- 
culations of  data  to  the  basis  of  amounts  per  acre  it 
is  assumed  that  the  yields  were  20  tons  per  acre  for 
Co.  281  and  30  tons  per  acre  for  Co.  290.  This  dif- 
ference of  ten  tons  per  acre  approximately  agrees 
with  the  contrast  usually  shown  in  the  extensive 
tests  conducted  by  Arceneaux,(1)  et  al. 

The  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  mill  cane  and 
the  corresponding  tops  is  given  in  Table  No.  1. 
Table   No.   1. — Amount    of    Tops   vs.    Mill    Cane. 


Weight  of  30  Stalks 

Tops  as 
%of 
Total 

Tops'as 

%  Mill 

Cane 

*Weight 

per  Acre 

Tops 
lbs. 

Mill  cane 
lbs. 

Total 
lbs. 

Tops 
tons 

Mill  cane 
tons 

1 
Co.  281  .J   16.85 
Co.  290..  1  23.48 

43.36 
74.00 

60.21 
97.48 

28.0 

24.1 

38.9 
31.7 

7.78 

9.51 

20 
30 

*The  weight  of  mill  cane  assumed  from  average  crops 
experienced. 

(1)      Arceneaux,    George,    Stokes,    I.    E.,    and    Krumbhaar, 
C.    C,    Circ.    395,    U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  samples  were  disintegrated  in  a  Wiley  mill 
and  the  analyses  were  made  directly  on  the  ground 
material  with  the  exception  of  the  soluble  solids, 
sucrose  and  reducing  sugars  which  were  determined 
on  a  water  diffusion  of  a  normal  weight  of  sample. 
The    description    of    methods    is    necessarily    omitted 
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from  this  discussion.  The  average  values  obtained 
for  the  different  constituents  of  the  samples  are 
given  in  Table  No.  2,  being  expressed  as  percentages 
of  the  whole  cane  and  tops  respectively. 
Table  No.  2.— Composition  of  Whole  Cane  and  Tops  of  the 
Varieties  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  as  Percentages 
on   Fresh   Material. 


1 

Car- 

Fibre 

True 

Re- 

bonate 

Organic 

Water 

Solids 

(by 

Suc- 

ducing 

ash 

Non- 

(soluble) 

diff.) 

rose 

Sugars 

(Silica 
free) 

sugars 
(sol.) 

Tops  Co.  281 

75.8 

5.3 

19.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.09 

1.3 

Tops  Co.  290 

79.7 

4.3 

16.0 

0.7 

1.0 

1.14 

1.5 

Mill  Cane  Co.  281. 

74.0 

12.4 

13.6 

10.2 

0.9 

0.55 

0.75 

Mill  Cane  Co.  290. 

77.9 

12.1 

10.0 

9.5 

1.3 

0.61 

0.70 

♦Combined 

Sulphated 

Total  Salts 

organic 

Total 

Silica 

Ash 

(approxi- 

acids 

Ash 

(SiOa) 

(silica 
free) 

mate) 

(approxi- 
mate) 

Tops  Co.  281 

2.09 

1.00 

1.63 

1.75 

0.763 

Tops  Co.  290 

2.58 

1.44 

1.70 

1.74 

0.863 

Mill  Cane  Co.  281. 

0.83 

0.28 

0.75 

0.80 

0.312 

Mill  Cane  Co.  290. 

0.82 

0.21 

0.79 

0.85 

0.345 

Nitro- 

Phos- 

Mag- 

Sul- 

Chlo- 

gen 

phorus 

Potash  Lime 

nesia 

phur 

rine 

(N) 

(P205) 

(K2O)  (CaO) 

(MgO) 

(SO,) 

(Cl) 

Tops  Co.  281 

0.205 

0.121 

0.546 

0.105 

0.051 

0.098 

0.098 

Tops  Co.  290 

0.196 

0.081 

0.598 

0.106 

0.062 

0.107 

0.033 

Mill  Cane  Co.  281. 

0.047 

0.107 

0.267 

0.042 

0.043 

0.050 

0.082 

Mill  Cane  Co.  290. 

0.031 

0.083 

0.310 

0.027 

0.032 

0.067 

0.034 

^'Estimated  on  the  basis  of  corrected  alkalinity  of  ash 
calculated    as   organic    acids    with    combining    weight    of    60. 

Some  of  the  contrasts  which  may  be  noted  are  (1) 
the  high  moisture  and  low  fibre  of  Co.  290  tops,  as 
well  as  of  mill  cane,  (2)  the  higher  silica  in  Co.  290 
tops  but  lower  silica  in  the  corresponding  mill  cane, 
(3)  the  higher  soluble  ash  and  potash  shown  by  both 
the  tops  and  mill  cane  of  Co.  290,  (4)  the  lower  ni- 
trogen and  phosphorus  of  both  the  tops  and  mill  cane 
of  Co.  290  and  (5)  the  generally  high  concentration 
of  both  mineral  and  organic  non-sugars  in  the  tops 
as  compared  with  the  mill  cane. 

The  percentages  on  mill  cane  multiplied  by  2,000 
yield  values  for  the  pounds  per  ton  of  cane  for  the 
different  constituents.  The  corresponding  tops  per 
ton  1  of  mill  cane,  namely  778  pounds  for  Co.  281  and 
634  pounds  for  Co.  290,  multiplied  by  the  percent- 
ages of  the  elements  in  the  tops,  yield  values  for  the 
amounts  in  the  tops  removed  from  ,a  ton  of  mill 
cane.  The  values  so  calculated  on  a  few  constituents 
are  given  in  Table  No.  3. 


Table   No.  3.— Certain   Constituents   Calculated   to 
Per  Ton   of   Mill    Cane. 

Pounds 

Nitro- 
gen 

(N) 

Phos- 
phorus 
(P*05) 

Potash 
(K2O) 

Lime 

(CaO) 

Mag- 
nesia 
(MgO) 

Silica 
(S1O2) 

Total 
Salts 
(Approx- 
imate) 

♦Tops  Co.  281 

♦Tops  Co.  290 

Mill  Cane  Co.  281... . 
Mill  Cane  Co.  290.... 
Total  for  Co.  281 
Total  for  Co.  290 

1.59 
1.24 
0.94 
0.62 
2.53 
1.86 

0.94 
0.51 
2.14 

1.66 
3.08 
2.17 

4.25 

3.79 
5.34 
6.20 
9.59 
9.99 

0.82 
0.67 
0.84 
0.54 
1.66 
1.21 

0.40 
0.39 
0.86 
0.64 
1.04 
1.03 

7.78 
9.13 
5.60 
4.20 
13.38 
13.33 

13.62 
11.67 
16.00 
17.00 
29.62 
28.67 

*Amounts  in  the  tops  removed  from  a  ton  of  mill  cane. 

If  the, tops  are  burned  in  the  field  as  is  common 
practice,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  to  the  field  per  ton  of 
cane  milled  is  the  total  amount  in  the  cane  and  tops 
but  for  the  mineral  constituents  the  loss  is  only  the 
amount  in  the  mill  cane.  Per  ton  of  cane  milled  the 
loss  to  the  soil  in  respect  to  nitrogen  is  34%  greater 
for  Co.  281  than  for  Co.  290,  and  similarly,  the  loss 
of  P2O5  is  29%  greater  for  Co.  281.  For  potash 
the  loss  is  16%  greater  for  the  Co.  290.  The  cane  of 
these  varieties  as  grown  at  other  fields  will  contain 
in  some  cases  less  and  in  other  cases  more  than  the 
actual  amounts  of  constituents  found  in  these  tests, 
but  judging  from  extensive  crusher  juice  analyses,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  contrasts  between  the 
varieties  will  generally  remain  the  same.  For  ex- 
ample, whatever  the  general  level  of  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  crusher  juices  from  any  particular  lo- 
cation, it  has  been  observed  that  the  juice  from  Co. 
281  is  always  higher  in  this  element  than  that  from 
the   Co.  290  grown   beside   it. 

If,  in  order  to  put  the  data  on  the  acreage  basis, 
we  assume  as  before  yields  of  20  and  30  tons  of 
mill  cane  per  acre  for  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  respec- 
tively, then  values  are  obtained  as  given  in  Table  4. 

Table  No.  4. — *Certain  Constituents  Calculated  to  Pounds 
Per  Acre. 


♦♦Total 
Salts 


Tops  Co.  281 

Tops  Co.  290 

Mill  Cane  Co.  281. 
Mill  Cane  Co.  290. 

Total  Co.  281 

Total  Co.  290 


Nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Potash 

(as 

(N) 

(NH4)2 

(Pa03) 

(as 

(K20) 

(as 

SO.,) 

CaHPO.,) 

K2SO4) 

31.8 

150 

18.8 

36 

85.0 

157 

37.2 

175 

15.3 

29 

113.7 

208 

18.8 

89 

42.8 

82 

106.8 

198 

18.6 

88 

49.8 

95 

186.0 

344 

50.6 

238 

68.6 

118 

191.8 

355 

55.8 

263 

65.1 

124 

299.7 

552 

343 
412 
369 
527 
712 
939 


*Assuming  20  and  30  tons  mill  cane  from  Co.  281  and 
Co.   290   respectively. 

**Sum  of  ammonium  sulphate,  calcium  phosphate  and 
potassium  sulphate. 
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Due  to  the  larger  tonnage  of  Co.  290  per  acre,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  lower  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
of  Co.  290  shown  on  the  unit  ton  basis  are  counter- 
acted and  the  amounts  per  acre  are  slightly  higher 
for  Co.  290  than  for  Co.  281.  The  high  potash 
content  of  Co.  290,  however,  is  emphasized  by  the 
greater  tonnage  per  acre,  and  the  soil  is  depleted  at 
a  78%  faster  rate  by  this  variety  than  by  Co.  281. 

It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
51-56  pounds  of  nitrogen  contained  in  an  acre  of 
cane  is  in  the  tops.  This  is  equivalent  to  160  pounds 
ammonium  sulphate  per  acre  and  represents  the 
amount  which  could  possibly  be  saved  if  suitable 
economical  means  could  be  devised  for  composting 
or  mechanically  disintegrating  cane  trash  so  that  it 
can  be  properly  mixed  in  the  soil  from  which  it  was 
derived.  The  better  distribution  of  the  defecation 
muds  would  practically  return  all  of  the  phosphorus 
of  the  mill  cane  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  approximately 
half  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  cane  juice  or,  roughly,  one- 
sixth  of  the  amount  in  the  mill  cane. 

While  the  detailed  results  of  the  samples  taken  at 
the  different  harvest  periods  are  not  presented  here, 
a  few  observations  will  be  made.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  increase  in  the  tonnage  per  acre  indi- 
cated by  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  30-stalk 
bundles  at  the  late  harvest  date,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  one,  it  appears  from  the  composition  of 
the  cane  at  the  two  periods  that  during  the  ripening 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  nitrogen  or  phosphate  in 
the  total  crop  per  acre.  The  increase  in  growth 
seemed  to  be  maintained  from  the  supplies  already  in 
the  plant  insofar  as  these  elements  were  concerned. 
However,  the  amount  of  potash  and  lime  per  acre 
of  cane  did  show  a  definite  increase,  and  it  may  be 
tentatively  assumed  that  these  elements  are  still  being 
taken  up  from  the  soil  during  the  early  part  of  the 
harvest. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning,  this  is  a  summary 
of  preliminary  work  along  this  line.  The  same  var- 
ieties grown  in  other  fields  will  not  have  the  same 
contents  of  the  different  elements  shown  here  and 
sure  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  at  present.  In  so 
far  as  these  few  tests  can  be  taken  as  a  guide,  Table 
No.  5  summarizes  just  the  amounts  of  the  three 
essential  elements  which  are  probably  lost  to  the  soil 
per  t*n  of  mill  cane  and  per  acre. 


Table   No.   5.— Estimated 

Depletion   of   Soil. 

Nitrogen 

as 

(NHOa 

S04 

Phosphorus 
as 

CaHPO-4 

Potash 

as 
K2SO4 

Sum 

Per  ton  of  cane  milled,  Co.  281 
Per  ton  of  cane  milled,  Co.  290 

Per  acre  of  20  ton,  Co.  281 

Per  acre  of  30  ton,  Co.  290— 

11.9  lbs. 
8.8  lbs. 

238  lbs. 
263  lbs. 

4.1  lbs. 

3.2  lbs. 

82  lbs. 
95  lbs. 

9.9  lbs. 
11.5  lbs. 

198  lbs. 
344  lbs. 

25.9  lbs. 
23.5  lbs. 

518  lbs. 

702  lbs. 

Insects  That  Carry  Mosaic  Disease 
of  Sugarcane 

By    J.    W.    Ingrain,   Division    of    Cereal    and   Forage 

Insect     Investigations,    Bureau     of     Entomology 

and  Plant  Quarantine,   U.  S.   Department 

of  Agriculture. 

(A  paper  read   at  the   meeting   of  the   Contact   Committee 

of   the    American   Sugar   Cane   League    held    in 

Baton  Rouge,   June   18,    1937) 

The  mosaic  type  diseases  of  plants  other  than 
sugarcane  have  been  transferred  from  plant  to  plant 
through  the  seed,  pollen,  grafting,  mechanical  means, 
and  by  insects. 

Sugarcane  mosaic  is  known  to  be  transferred  from 
plant  to  plant  only  by  insects,  except  that  it  is  ap- 
parently transferred  to  a  small  extent  by  cutting 
mosaic  and  healthy  cane  with  the  same  knife.  There- 
fore, so  far  as  is  known,  there  would  be  practically 
no  increase  in  the  amount  of  mosaic  disease  planted 
in  seed  cane  if  there  were  no  insect  carriers  of  it. 

In  1920  Brandes  discovered  that  the  corn  leaf 
aphid,  Aphis  maidis  Fitch,  was  a  carrier  of  sugar- 
cane mosaic,  and  this  insect  has  been  considered  the 
sole  vector  of  this  disease  throughout  the  world  until 
recently. 

In  19J0  a  study  of  the  abundance  of  the  corn  leaf 
aphid  was  begun  to  determine  the  relationship  of 
its  numbers  in  sugarcane  fields  to  the  rapidity  of 
mosaic  spread.  Its  scarcity  on  cane  and  even  on 
other  grasses  in  certain  fields  where  there  was  heavy 
spread  of  the  disease  strongly  indicated  that  there 
must  be  other  carriers  of  mosaic. 

In  cooperation  with  Doctor  E.  M.  Summers,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  trials  with  other  in- 
sects as  carriers  were  made  and  two  additional  species 
of  insects  that  transmit  mosaic  have  been  found. 
These    are    a    brown    aphid,    Hysteroneura    setariae 
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Thomas,  called  the  rusty  plum  aphid,  and  a  green 
aphid,  Toxoptera  graminum  Rond.,  called  the  green 
bug  or  spring  grain  aphid.  The  brown  aphid  has 
since  1930  been  the  most  common  aphid  found  on 
sugarcane  plants,  and  the  green  aphid,  while  not  as 
generally  found  even  as  the  corn  leaf  aphid,  has  been 
the  most  common  one  observed  in  some  sugarcane 
fields.  Thus,  there  are  at  present  three  known  car- 
riers of  mosaic  disease  in  Louisiana.  It  is  believed 
likely  that  several  other  species  of  insects  carry  mo- 
saic, but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  to 
incriminate  them.  Most  of  the  insects  that  are 
known  to  transfer  virus  or  diseases  of  the  mosaic 
type  are  provided  with  sucking  mouth  parts.  Such 
insects  are  best  adapted  to  mosaic  transfer  since  the 
drawing  of  the  cell  sap  into  their  beaks  prevents  its 
contact  with  the  air,  thus  inhibiting  oxidation  of  the 
virus  and  allowing  it  to  remain  active  for  a  longer 
period.  Furthermore,  their  habit  of  injecting  pre- 
viously imbibed  plant  juices  mingled  with  the  saliva 
while  making  new  feeding  punctures  serves  as  a 
ready  means  of  mosaic  transfer. 

All  of  the  known  carriers  of  sugarcane  mosaic  are 
sucking  insects,  or  Hemiptera.  Trials  have  been 
made  in  Louisiana  and  in  several  foreign  countries 
with  the  yellow  aphid  Sip  ha  flava  Forbes,  but  it  has 
not  been  found  to  transfer  mosaic  disease.  Because 
of  its  habit  of  feeding  on  the  older  leaves  it  is  likely 
to  prove  unimportant  in  mosaic  transfer.  In  1937 
the  mealy  plum  aphid,  Hyalopterus  arundinis  F.,  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  in  some  cane  fields,  and 
since  it  often  fed  on  the  younger  leaves  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  carrier.  What  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  carriers  of  mosaic  is  the  sharp-nosed  grain 
leafhopper,  Draeculacephala  mollipes  Say.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mealybug  in  some  fields,  this  leaf- 
hopper  is  usually  more  numerous  on  cane  than  the 
combined  numbers  of  all  other  sucking  insects.  In 
limited  trials  it  has  not  been  found,  to  carry  mosaic, 
but  since  during  the  past  three  years  it  was  on  the 
average  77  times  as  numerous  as  Aphis  maidis  on  the 
cane  variety  Co.  281  and  19  times  as  numerous  as 
all  known  vectors  combined,  the  limited  tests  made 
with  it  were  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  it 
might  not  be  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than 
any  of  the  known  carriers. 

Annual  cane  field  examinations  have  been  made 
throughout  the  year,  since  1934,  to  determine  the 
numbers  of  insects  present  that  are  known  to  be,  or 
are  suspected  of  being,  carriers  of  mosaic  disease. 
Since  apparently  most  of  the  spread  occurs  during 
the    period   of   April    to  July,    inclusive,    the    average 


numbers  of  Co.  281  plants  infested,  per  thousand,  are 
listed  for  the  years   1934  to  1937. 


Year 

Corn  leaf 

aphid 
A.    maidis 

Brown 

aphid 

H.     setariae 

Green 

aphid 
T.  graminum 

Leafhoppers 
D.     mollipes 

1934 

3.9 

18.4 

1935 

1.1 

9.7 

.10 

148.7 

1936 

2.4 

3.3 

1.10 

134.8 

1937 

3.2 

6.0 

.0 

232.0 

The  total  numbers  of  these  insects  and  their  rela- 
tive proportions  varied  widely  between  fields,  and 
while,  in  some  cases,  there  appeared  to  be  correlation 
between  the  amount  of  mosaic  spread  and  the  num- 
bers of  insect  carriers  present,  it  was  seen  that  there 
were  other  complicating  factors. 

The  numbers  of  insect  carriers  found  have  not 
consistently  varied  with  the  location  on  the  planta- 
tion. The  species  of  host  grasses  present  in  sugar- 
cane fields,  depending  upon  their  greater  attractive- 
ness for  aphid  multiplication  and  on  whether  or  not 
they  are  susceptible  to  mosaic,  apparently  influence 
the  amount  of  mosaic  spread. 

The  amount  of  mosaic  disease  spread  by  a  given 
number  of  insects  in  the  field  is  apparently  deter- 
mined by  the  feeding  habits  of  the  various  vectors 
and  possibly  by  the  synchronizing  of  rapid  multipli- 
cation with  favorable  plant  conditions  for  mosaic 
spread.  Aphids  multiply  in  nearly  all  cases  by  giving 
birth  to  living  young.  It  takes  the  young  aphid  only 
about  six  or  seven  days  to  reach  maturity.  Each 
aphid  produces  an  average  of  from  60  to  100  young. 
Thus,  in  two  weeks  one  aphid  may  multiply  to  sev- 
eral thousands.  This  rapid  multiplication  increases 
the  difficulty  of  determining  aphid  populations  in  the 
field.  All  of  these  aphids  are  attended  by  ants. 
These  ants  give  the  aphids  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection, and  in  return  the  aphids  produce  honey-dew 
which  serves  as  food  for  the  ants.  The  ants  often 
build  dirt  or  borer-frass  coverings  over  the  aphid 
colonies  to  protect  them. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  corn  leaf 
aphid  is  found  in  fair  numbers  on  sugarcane,  but  it 
is  seldom  found  on  cane  later  in  the  season.  After 
crabgrass  and  other  grasses  more  attractive  to  them 
than  sugarcane  appear,  the  aphids  move  to  these 
grasses,  and  if  they  are  mosaic-susceptible,  the  aphids 
may  carry  the  disease  from  mosaic  cane  to  the  grass. 
Later  the   mosaic-infected   grasses    may   be   killed   by 
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cultivation  or  may  become  less  attractive,  and  the 
aphids  may  leave  and  by  chance,  if  not  by  prefer- 
ence, move  to  sugarcane  and  thus  transfer  mosaic  dis- 
ease in  this  way.  The  corn  leaf  aphid  feeds  almost 
entirely  in  the  central  whorl  of  sugarcane  and  most 
other  grasses  except  where  crowding  forces  it  out- 
side. This  habit  of  feeding  makes  it  the  most  effi- 
cient carrier  of  mosaic.  Favored  host  plants  of  this 
aphid  are  Johnson  erass,  pifinne  (maidencane,  Pani- 
cum  hemitovwn  Schult.),  and  corn.  The  first  two  do 
not  have  mosaic,  and  in  some  fields  where  they  are 
present  the  mosaic  spread  is  lighter  than  elsewhere, 
as  in  pifinne  areas  on  Raceland  Prairie  and  Delta 
Farms  and  in  some  Johnson  grass  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bunkie  and  Meeker. 

The  brown  aphid,  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
has  been  the  most  abundant  of  the  mosaic  carriers 
on  sugarcane.  It  feeds  mainly  on  the  collar  lobe, 
although  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  central  whorl. 
This  aphid  is  present  all  winter  on  broom  sedge 
growing  in  and  alongside  ditches.  When  the  cane 
comes  up  they  transfer,  or  are  carried  by  ants,  to  the 
sugarcane  plants.  Mosaic  spread  by  this  insect  is 
thought  to  be  mainly  from  cane  to  cane.  Although 
this  aphid  does  not  transfer  the  disease  as  readily 
as  the  corn  leaf  aphid,  its  greater  numbers  probably 
make  it  the  most  important  mosaic  carrier  in  many 
fields. 

The  green  bug  or  spring  grain  aphid  is  found  in 
greatest  abundance  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  It  is  often  found  in  the  central  whorl  of 
sugarcane  plants  and  is  also  often  found  feeding 
near  the  tips  of  the  leaves.  Crabgrass  is  one  of  its 
favorite  host  plants.  Limited  trials  and  observations 
indicate  that  this  aphid  is  a  more  efficient  mosaic 
carrier  than  the  brown  aphid  and  less  so  than  the 
corn  leaf  aphid.  It  is  more  unevenly  distributed  than 
the  other  two  aphids,  but  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  area,  apparently  ac- 
counting for  much  of  the  spread  there. 
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In  studying  insect  transmission  of  mosaic  it  was 
considered  that  the  amount  of  spread  caused  by  in- 
sects is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  carriers  pres- 
ent, and  to  the  kind  and  numbers  of  alternate  host 
plants  in  and  around  the  field.  It  was  theorized 
that  keeping  down  these  alternate  host  grasses  would 
decrease  the  spread  of  mosaic  disease.  In  coopera- 
tion with  Mr.  C.  L.  Denley,  two  experiments  were 
conducted  in  which  the  grasses  on  the  ditch  banks 
and  headlands  were  mowed  at  regular  intervals  and 
these  areas  checked  against  areas  receiving  the  usual 
treatment.  A  few  more  insects  were  found  in  the 
cleaned  areas,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  there 
was  slightly  more  mosaic  in  these  areas.  When  the 
grass  was  cut.  the  aphids  apparently  went  to  cane, 
and  before  it  could  be  cut  again  new  growth  sprang 
up  on  which  aphids  multiplied  until  the  next  cutting. 
Another  possible  explanation  for  increase  in  spread 
in  the  cleaned  areas  was  that  there  were  1,197  stools 
of  crabgrass  per  acre  having  14  percent  mosaic  as 
against  648  stools  per  acre  having  18  percent  mosaic 
in  the  non-cleaned  area  in  one  experiment.  At  the 
other  location  37.4  percent  of  the  crabgrass  had  mo- 
saic in  the  cleaned  area  and  33.5  percent  in  the 
area  receiving  the  usual  treatment.  It  seems  appar- 
ent that  cleaning  up  ditch  banks  and  headlands  was 
of  no  value  in  decreasing  mosaic  spread  under  con- 
ditions prevailing  that  year. 

Other  limited  experiments  with  varying  the  date  of 
planting  and  putting  out  poison  for  ants  which  at- 
tend the  aphids  have  been  conducted,  but  with  no  re- 
sulting decrease  in  mosaic  spread.  Control  of  mosaic 
carriers   with  insecticides  is   being  tried. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  growing  of  corn  in- 
creases   the    spread    of    mosaic    in    cane    in    adjoining 
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fields  by  furnishing  a  source  of  corn  leaf  aphids. 
Since  the  area  of  possibly  the  lowest  mosaic  spread 
in  Louisiana  during  1936  had  corn  on  three  sides, 
this  point  is  being  investigated.  No  larger  numbers 
of  aphids  have  been  found  on  sugarcane  plants  ad- 
joining corn.  A  rather  heavy  infection  of  mosaic 
disease  has  been  found  in  corn  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  greatest  disease  spread  occurs.  The  im- 
portance of  corn  in  this  problem  may  not  be  as  a 
source  of  increase  in  number  of  aphids,  as  no  in- 
crease was  found,  but  as  a  source  of  mosaic-infected 
aphids.  The  discovery  and  planting  of  varieties  of 
corn  that  are  not  susceptible  to  mosaic  disease  should 
be  of  benefit  in  decreasing  mosaic  spread  on  sugar- 
cane plantations. 

A  study  of  all  of  the  complicating  factors  influenc- 
ing mosaic  spread  clearly  indicates  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  areas  on  a  plantation  for  seed-cane  plant- 
ings that  can  be  depended  upon  to  have  less  than 
average  mosaic  spread.  From  present  knowledge  it 
appears  that  the  best  location  for  seed  cane  is  on 
heavy  soil  isolated  as  completely  as  practicable  from 
other  mosaic-infected  cane  and  not  supporting  any 
abundance  of  aphid  host  grasses  that  are  susceptible 
to  mosaic. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, experiments  to  determine  if  there  are  addi- 
tional mosaic  carriers  are  being  continued,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  findings  therefrom  may  be  of  much  value 
in  solving  the  mosaic  problem. 
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Time  Limit  For  Filing  Briefs  After 
Sugar  Hearing  Extended 

The  time  limit  for  filing  briefs  in  connection  with 
the  public  hearing  on  wage  rates  for  havesting  the 
1937  Hawaiian  sugar  crop  and  upon  prices  to  be  paid 
by  processors  who  are  producers  has  been  extended 
10  days,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
announced  on  Dec.  10th. 

The  hearing  was  held  in  Honolulu  November  29. 
At  that  time  a  10-day  period  for  filing  additional  evi- 
dence was  announced.  Extension  of  the  original  time 
limit  gives  sugar  producers  and  other  interested  par- 
ties until  December  18  to  submit  briefs. 
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Hawaiian  Sugar  Quota  Deficit  Is 
Reallotted 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced on  Dec.  9th  a  reallotment  of  54,123  short 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  out  of  the  existing  quota  of 
1,038,333  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Hawaii,  to  other 
producing  areas  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  has  been  found  that  the  sugar  producers 
of  Hawaii  will  be  unable  to  deliver  this  quantity  of 
sugar  for  United  States  consumption  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1937.  Under  Section  204(a)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  allot  deficits 
of  any  areas  who  are  unable  to  market  the  quota  for 
the  calendar  year  then  current. 


The  quantities  allotted  to  other  sugar  producing 
areas  out  of  the  above  mentioned  deficit,  which  are 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  existing  quotas,  are  as 
follows : 


Areas 

Short  tons,  ra 

Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area 

(Louisiana  &  Florida) 

7,245 

Puerto  Rico 

13,760 

Virgin  Islands 

154 

Cuba 

32,964 

Total 


54,123 


The  above  allotments  are  contained  in  General 
Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  4,  No.  2,  Supple- 
ment 4,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
December  8,   1937. 
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The  End  of  Another  Year 

%  Years  are  merely  expressions  of  time.  However,  they  tick  off  our  lives 
and  hence  have  plenty  importance  in  their  own  right. 

^  But  it  is  what  takes  place  in  a  year,  rather  than  the  year  itself,  that  pos- 
sesses body  and  substance.  Each  year  contains  a  torrent  of  events,  crowding 
every  moment  of  it,  each  little  happening  freezing  into  history  as  it  passes  by 
and  becoming  thus  imperishable.  If  we  try  to  forget  what  we  do  not  want 
to  remember  we  find  that  this  is  so.  No  loom  has  ever  woven  a  pattern  com- 
parable to  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  year.  We  may  bring  together  all  the 
shades  and  hues  and  colors  from  all  the  continents  and  from  all  the  isles  of 
the  sea  and  they  will  pale  beside  the  fantastic  contrasts  of  a  year's  spectrum 
of  occurrences. 

^  These  economic  planning  years  we  have  nowadays  color  their  spectra  in 
an  unparalleled  and  dazzling  way.  They  make  us  see  stars  all  the  time.  Pre- 
cedents are  hacked  off  as  with  a  gleaming  sword,  and  go  ablaze  through 
space.  Black,  burnt-out  coals  drop  from  them  as  they  split  the  zenith.  What, 
or  who,  these  sombre  ghosts  are  we  do  not  know.  They  serve  as  foils  to  the 
glory  of  the  spectacle.  It  is  all  surrealist.  The  sword  gets  white  hot,  and, 
like  Excalibur,  naught  can  stand  against  it.  King  Agard  and  not  King 
Arthur  wields  it  now. 

^  Such  years!  They  will  pass.  So  shall  we,  and  perhaps  first.  Joshua  may 
decide  to  blow  the  trumpet  and  send  the  walls  crashing  down  upon  us. 

^  We  must  look  at  a  year  as  being  ourselves.  If  we  lived  it,  it  took  away  the 
equivalent  of  our  lives.  Each  of  us  added  our  bit  to  the  making  of  it.  We 
helped  to  forge  and  fashion  its  substance.  When  we  have  forged  and  fash- 
ioned the  number  of  years  allotted  to  us  we  are  through  and  become  our- 
selves a  part  of  history.  What  sort  of  a  part  it  is  for  us  to  say. 
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Experiment  Station  Building  At 
Houma 


Quotas 


The  building  being  erected  by,  and  at  the  expense 
of,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  the  use 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Houma, 
La.,  is  now  nearing  completion.  When  it  is  ready 
for  occupancy  the  ownership  of  it  will  be  transferred 
to  the  U.  S.  Government  and  thenceforward  it  will 
be  utilized  by  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  It  will  be  equipped 
by  the  Federal  authorities  with  all  of  the  scientific 
apparatus  incident  to  a  first  class,  modern  Sugar 
Experiment  Station  and  manned  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  staff  of  Federal  experts.  The  building  is 
of  fireproof  construction,  with  exterior  walls  of  brick 
and  interior  of  hollow  tile,  metal  lathe  and  cement, 
with  structural  steel  and  miscellaneous  metal  work 
used  in  place  of  wood  wherever  possible.  Asbestos 
shingles  are  used  for  the  roof,  with  copper  tops  to 
dormers  and  cupola  and  copper  flashing,  valleys  and 
rain  gutters.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  and  was 
built  under  specifications  drawn  up  by  Government 
architects.  At  some  date  shortly  after  completion 
it  will  be  dedicated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1937  we  find  the  following 
record  of   sugar   quotas    for   that   year,    covering   the 
cane  sugar  area  of  the  United  States: 
Initial  1937  quota,  announced  Dec. 

12th    1936  270,644  tons 

Additional  quota  based  on  revised  con- 
sumption   requirements,    announced 
Sept.   2nd,    1937   172,149     " 

Additional  quota  based  on  domestic  beet 
sugar  deficit,  announced  September 
17th    1937  22.299    " 

Additional  quota  based  on  Hawaiian  defi- 
cit announced  December  9th,  1937  ._     7,245     " 


Total:     472,337     " 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced December  18th,  1937  sugar  quotas  for  1938 
totalling  6,861,761  short  tons,  raw  value.  This  total 
represents  the  estimated  requirements  of  sugar  for 
the  United  States  in  1938.  Both  the  estimate  of 
consumption  and  the  allocation  of  the  quotas  have 
been  made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  as 
provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  are  contained 
in  General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  5,  No.   1. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  establish  in  December  of 
each  year  the  quotas  for  the  following  calendar  year. 
The  quotas  so  determined  may  be  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  during  the  year  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  consumption  and  other  factors. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Secretary  in  estimating 
the  consumption  requirements,  is  directed  to  base  his 
estimate  upon  the  actual  distribution  of  sugar  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  October  31  and  to  make 
an  allowance  for  "a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  inven- 
tories of  sugar,  and  changes  in  consumption,  as  com- 
puted from  statistics  published  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  inventories  of 
sugar,  population  and  demand  conditions." 

The  total  for  1938  of  6,861.761  tons  compares  with 
total  final  quotas  for  1937  of  7,042,733  tons,  (and  an 
initial  quota  for  1937  of  6,682,670  tons  under  the 
Jones  Costigan  Act). 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  1938  quotas  for 
the  various  areas  as  well  as  the  initial  and  final  quota 
for  1937: 

Initial  1937   Final  1937 
Under  the        Under 
1938     Jones-Cos-   Sugar  Act 
Quota     tigan  Act      of  1937) 

Continental  United  States  Short  tons,  raw  value . 

Sugar    Beet    Area 1,591,390      1,613,576      1.417.0091 

Continental    Sugarcane    Area 

Louisiana   and    Florida   __    431,415 

Territory  of  Hawaii 963,149 

Puerto    Rico    819,344 

Philippine    Islands    1,057,416 

Virgin  Islands 9,155 

Cuba     1,962,771 

Foreign     Countries     Other 

than    Cuba    27,121 


270,664 

472,337 

976, 6S5 

9S4.2101 

831, 50S 

897,063 

1,035,742 

99S.4991 

5,462 

10,023 

1,922,423 

2,148.951 

26,610 

114,641 

6,861,761     6,682,670     7,042,733 
JNet    quota    after    determination    of    deficiency.       Under 
the  Sugar  Act,  the  deficit  in  supplies  of  any  area  may  be 
allotted   to  other  areas  able   to  supply   such   deficit. 
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News  and  Comments  from  Washington 


(By   C 

Government  Payments 

The  freezes  in  Louisiana  have  made  necessary  an 
early  interpretation  of  Section  303  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  authorizes  payments  for  abandonment  of 
planted  acres  and  deficiencies  of  harvested  acres. 
After  debating  these  provisions  with  AAA  officials  for 
several  weeks,  it  appears  now  that  the  way  Section 
303  will  work  out,  according  to  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  it  at  the  present  time  by  the  AAA,  can 
best  be  explained  by  example. 

If  a  grower  has  100  acres  in  sugarcane,  we  can 
assume  that  his  normal  yield  would  be  3200  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre,  or  320,000  pounds  of  sugar  for  the 
farm. 

Supposing  that  he  actually  produces  200,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  regular 
sugar  payment  at  the  rate  of  60c  per  cwt.  on  his 
actual  production,  or  2000  cwt.  x  60c  equals  #1200.00. 

According  to  the  AAA  interpretation,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  first  what  is  the  normal  yield  of  har- 
vested acres  on  each  farm,  before  a  deficiency  pay- 
ment can  be  computed.  But  the  Sugar  Section  has 
not  yet  decided  how  they  will  arrive  at  a  figure  rep- 
resenting "normal  yield",  so  for  the  purpose  of  this 
explanation,  we  are  using  3200  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  The  Sugar  Section  is  of  the  opinion  that  "har- 
vested acres"  means  acres  from  which  sugarcane  has 
been  processed  into  sugar. 

The  grower  will  thus  be  entitled  to  a  payment  of 
60c  per  cwt.  (according  to  the  AAA  interpretation) 
on  the  difference  between  the  200,000  pounds  of  "ac- 
tual yield"  and  80%  of  the  320,000  pounds  of  "nor- 
mal yield"  for  the  farm.     Therefore, 

80%  of  320,000  (normal  yield) 

equals  256,000  pounds 

less  actual  yield  200,000  pounds 


/.    Bourg) 

on   Losses   from   Freeze 

into  sugar.  Let  us  assume  that  the  grower  has  ten 
acres  from  which  no  sugarcane  is  processed  into 
sugar,  then  for  the  purposes  of  calculating  the  aban- 
donment payment  (according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  AAA),  we  would  have 
3200  pounds  of  sugar 
xlO  acres 


56,000  pounds 
560  cwt.  x  60c  payment  equals  #336.00 
Now,  the  above  payments  represent  all  payments 
that  will  be  paid  on  sugarcane  which  is  processed  into 
sugar.  But  if  it  happens  that  this  grower  also  has 
cane  which  is  not  processed  into  sugar,  by  reason  of 
the  effect  of  the  freeze  on  such  sugarcane,  then  he  is 
entitled  to  an  abandonment  payment  on  1/3  of  the 
normal  yield  of  sugar  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  acres  from  which  no  cane  is  processed 


32,000  pounds   of  sugar   would   be   considered   nor- 
mal yield. 
1/3  of  32,000  pounds,  or    10,667  pounds,   would 
qualify  for  abandonment  payment. 
106.67  cwt.   x   60c   payment   equals    $64.00 
Thus,  where  a  grower  has  all  of  his  cane  processed 
into  sugar,  but  the  actual  yield  for  the  farm   is   less 
than  80%  of  the  normal  yield,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
the   regular    payment   on    actual    yield    plus    the   defi- 
ciency  payment.      If,    in    addition,    he    has    sugarcane 
which  is  not  processed  into  sugar,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
abandonment  payment  on  that  sugarcane.     On  a  total 
of  110  acres  in  sugarcane,  the  grower  would  be  en- 
titled to: 

Regular  sugar  payment  (for  200  lbs  of 
sugar    produced    from    100    harvested 
acres) 
Deficiency  payment 
Abandonment    payment    on    10    addi- 
tional acres) 


200.00 
336.00 


64.00 


Total  #1600.00 

The    three    payments    listed    above    are    those    that 
would   be   received   by   a   grower  who   harvested    100 
acres  of  sugarcane  and  abandoned  10  additional  acres. 
But  if  a  grower  had  a  total  of  100  acres  in  sugarcane 
and    he    abandoned    10    acres,    his    payments    would 
have  to  be  figured  as  follows   (still  assuming  that  his 
normal  yield  is  3200  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,   and 
his  actual  yield  200,000  pounds  of  sugar) : 
Regular    sugar    payments    (for    200,000 
lbs.  of  sugar  produced  from  90  har- 
vested acres)  #1200.00 
Deficiency  payment  (as  figured  below)*  182.40 
Abandonment   payment  64.00 


#1446.40 


(Continued   on   Page  4) 
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The  deficiency  payment  is  arrived  at  as  follows: 
90    acres    x    3200    pounds    equals    288,000    pounds 

(normal  yield) 
80%  of  288,000  pounds  equals  230,400  pounds 

less  actual  yield  200,000  pound: 

30,400  pounds 
*304  cwt.  x  60c  payment  equals  $182.40 
We  are  asking  the  Sugar  Section  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  acres  harvested  after  the  freeze  when 
determining  the  deficiency  payments.  We  contend  that 
the  yield  from  acres  harvested  before  the  freeze 
should  not  be  considered  at  all  in  determining  defi- 
ciency payments;  because  the  yield  before  the  freeze 
is  bound  to  be  so  high  that  it  will  nullify  the  reduc- 
tion in  yield  followine  the  freeze,  so  that  relatively 
few  growers  could  qualify  for  deficiency  payments. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  abandonment  payment  would  be  made  on  all 
sugarcane  not  processed  into  sugar,  regardless  of  the 
actual  production  of  sugar  on  the  farm,  and  regard- 
less of  whether  a  deficiency  payment  is  made.  Let 
us  suppose  that  a  farmer  actually  produces  350,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  although  the  normal  yield  for  his 
farm  is  320,000  pounds.  If  he  nevertheless  has  ten 
acres  which  are  so  badly  frozen  that  the  sugarcane 
is  not  processed  into  sugar,  then  he  will  be  eligible 
to  collect  an  abandonment  payment  on  1/3  of  the 
normal  yield  of  such  ten  acres. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  remember  that  the 
abandonment  payment  is  made  on  33-1/3%  of  the 
normal  yield  while  the  deficiency  payment  is  made  on 
the  difference  between  actual  yield  and  80%  of  the 
normal  yield.  Therefore,  the  abandonment  payment 
on  any  farm  would  be  greater  than  any  deficiency 
payment  on  the  same  acres,  unless  the  actual  yield 
was  lower  than  46-2/3%  of  the  normal  yield.  The 
obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  46-2%  is  33-1/3  less 
than  80%. 

Senate  Defines  Sugar  Policy 
The  United  States  Senate  has  ratified  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement,  with  a  reservation  to  the 
effect  that  signing  the  agreement  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  pledge  "to  maintain  its  United  States 
tariff  on  full-duty  sugar  at  no  higher  rate  than  that 
now  existing."  Mr.  Davis,  the  American  representa- 
tive, when  signing  the  agreement  made  a  notation 
which  several  Senators  thought  might  be  miscon- 
strued as  binding  upon  Congress. 

According  to  the  Senate  debate  which  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  it  was  made  very  clear 
that   becoming   a   party  to   this   International    Agree- 


ment should  not  be  construed  as  binding  upon  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  any  future  laws  providing  for 
the  expansion  of  the  continental  sugar  industry.  The 
Senators  from  beet  sugar  producing  states  as  well  as 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  all  declared  as  a  part  of  the 
record  that  they  do  not  consider  the  present  quota 
restrictions  on  continental  sugar  as  permanent.  In 
fact,  notice  was  given  that  the  Senators  look  upon 
the  present  quotas  as  merely  providing  a  market  for 
the  present  production  during  the  temporary  period 
of  three  years  which  is  the  life  term  of  the  Jones- 
Brown  Sugar  Act. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Congressional  Record  dis- 
closes that  the  Senate,  when  adopting  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  declared  in  effect: 

1.  That  Congress  will  not  be  bound  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  the  present 
rate  of  tariff  on  full-duty  sugars; 

2.  That  Congress  does  not  subscribe  to  restrictive 
quotas  on  continental  production  of  sugar  in- 
definitely, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
quotas  have  been  provided  during  the  three- 
year-term  of  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act; 

3.  That  any  change  in  status  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  whereby  they  would  become  an  inde- 
pendent or  foreign  country,  will  leave  Congress 
free  to  apply  tariff  against  Philippine  su?ar 
and  to  reallocate  any  part  of  the  Philippine 
quota  to  the  continental   sugar  industry. 

Anticipating  that  there  may  be  some  who  disagree 
with  the  Senate  on  these  three  points,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  record  should  have  been  built  up  so 
well  by  our  Senators  for  ready  reference  when  the 
Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act  is  up  for  extension  in  1940, 
either  by  amendment  or  by  substitution  of  an  entirely 
new  sugar  bill. 

Price  Control  vs.   Maintaining  Industry 

The  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Sugar  Act  was  made  very  plain  indeed,  when 
on  December  20th  he  announced  his  estimate  of  the 
total  consumption  requirements  for  1938.  The  analy- 
sis is  simple.  On  September  2nd  Secretary  Wallace 
announced  a  consumption  estimate  for  1937  of  7,042.- 
000  tons  of  sugar,  which  represented  no  figure 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  in  any  calendar  year,  nor  did 
it  represent  in  our  opinion  any  real  prospect  of  the 
United  States  consumption  of  sugar  in  1937.  But  it 
did  depress  the  price  of  sugar.  Admitting  that  the 
Secretary  anticipated  on  September  2nd  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  possibility  of  the  figure  7,042,000 
tons    representing    "the    actual    consumption    require- 
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IT  supplies  o  high  percentage  of  avail- 
able nitrogen — 22%.  It  sweetens  the 
soil  and  destroys  soil  acids.  It  holds  fast 
to  the  soil,  and  is  not  washed  out  by 
rains.  It  is  quick-acting  and  long-lasting. 
It  has  the  best  residual  effect  of  any 
nitrogen  carrier  because  it  contains 
70%  hydrated  lime. 

'Aero*  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  source  of  nitrogen  not  only 
for  cane,  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field 
performance  has  gained  for  it  an  envi- 
able reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane 
belt.  It  has  become  the  Universal  Cane 
Fertilizer. 
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For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
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RUST-OLEUH  CORPORATION 


1820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints 
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in 
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Concrete  floor 
paints 
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Fungi-proof 
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A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 
all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 


SOME    OF    THE    USERS 

YoungsvIUe    Sugar   Co.  Smedes   Bros. 

Alice  C.  Planting   Co.  Billeaud   Sugar   Co. 

Ban    Francisco    Planting    Co.  Godchaux   Sugar   Co. 

St.  Louis  Planting  Co.  Poplar   Grove   Planting  Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


FOR  INCREASED  SUCROSE  EXTRACTION 

AND 

CAPACITY 

USE 

GRUENDLER  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO. 
CANE  SHREDDER 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
2915  North  Market  Street 

New  Orleans  Office: 

Factory  Sales  &  Engineering  Co., 

816  Howard  Avenue 


ments  of  1937,  the  facts  and  figures  available  to  the 
Secretary  on  December  20th,  when  he  issued  his  1938 
estimate,  pointed  definitely  and  accurately  to  the  ex- 
cessiveness  of  his  September  2nd  figure.  Notwith- 
standing that,  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  figure  of 
September  2nd,  the  Secretary  had  permitted  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
excess  of  the  consumption  requirements  for  1937, 
the  Secretary  has,  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  in  the 
sugar  trade,  over-estimated  the  consumption  require- 
ments for  1938.  The  inventory  of  sugar  on  hand, 
the  invisible  supplies  of  sugar  and  the  business  re- 
cession, all  make  it  impossible  to  interpret  any  avail- 
able statistics  as  indicating  a  greater  or  increasing 
consumption  of  sugar  in  1938.  The  actual  consump- 
tion for  1937  gives  every  indication  of  being  no  more 
than  the  consumption  of  1936,  which  was  6,706,000 
tons.  When  one  adds  the  excess  tonnage  of  sugar 
that  was  made  available  in  1937,  which  must  be  pro- 
jected into  1938  for  actual  consumption,  to  the  re- 
duced demand  resulting  from  the  business  recession, 
it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  will  not  consume 
all  of  the  sugar  made  available  by  the  Secretary. 
But  it  did  depress  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  question  which  1938  must  answer  for  us  is 
whether  it  is  possible  "to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  as  a  whole"  at  the  present  twice-depressed 
price  of  sugar,  in  the  face  of  increasing  costs.  With 
some  concern,  therefore,  we  seek  to  apply  the  eternal 
optimism  of  the  sugar  planter  to  the  sincere  wish  that 
we  extend  to  all  of  you  for  a  Happy  New  Year. 


A  Sign-Post  on  the  Crop 

The  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee  reports  that  up  to  Dec.  20th,  1937  there 
had  been  ground  4,380,000  tons  of  cane.  This  com- 
pares with  a  total  for  all  of  last  year  of  4,942,525 
tons.  The  sugar  produced  and  estimated  as  of 
Dec.  20th  was  340,000  tons.  The  final  outturn  is  of 
course  still  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  the  above 
figures  are  the  first  available  that  have  been  indi- 
cative. The  factories  that  have  ceased  grinding  at 
the  date  of  this  writing,  Dec.  29th,  are  about  20% 
of  the  total  number. 
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Everything  from  a  single  unit 

TO  A  COMPLETE 


SUGAR  FACTORY 


'   j 


®  It's  a  far  cry  from  a  milling  unit  to  a  large  complete  fac- 
tory capable  of  turning  out  thousands  of  tons  per  day. 
Yet  both  may  be  had  from  the  great  Squier  factories. 

And  because  we  have  been  manufacturing  sugar  machinery 
for  over  80  years  and  have  solved  every  conceivable  type 
of  sugar  manufacturing  problem  during  that  period,  you 
can  feel  free  to  bring  your  own  manufacturing  problems 
to  us  with  assurance  that  we  can  work  out  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

In  a  word,  it  will  pay  you  to  "Think  of  Squier  when  you 
think  of  Sugar." 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

462    Broadway  Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
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How  Will  the  Sugar  Act  of  1938  Be  Administered? 


(By   C. 

Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  subordinates  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sugar  Program,  we  can  not  avoid 
recognizing  the  difficulties  which  we  are  encounter- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  interpretations  and  determina- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar 
Act.  We  can  not  get  away  from  our  intimate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  bona-fide  intentions  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  while  the  Sugar  Bill  was  under  con- 
sideration. 

There  was  no  one  who  questioned  the  statement 
of  Congressman  Hope  of  Kansas  when  he  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  what  he  believed  to  be 
generally  agreed  to  be  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  Sugar  Bill.  He  divided  those 
purposes  and  intentions  into  five  parts,  and  all  of 
them  were  entirely  consistent  with  the  language  of  the 
proposed  law  and  definitely  possible  of  achievement 
through   the   liberal    administration   of   its    provisions. 

We  discuss  this  matter  again  because  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Sugar  Act  are  about  to  be  applied  in  their 
entirety  upon  the  production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  calendar  year  1938.  We 
admit  frankly  that  the  developments  since  the  Sugar 
Act  became  a  law  have  not  served  to  encourage  us 
greatly.  Getting  down  to  particulars,  let  us  take  each 
point  from  the  Congressional  Record  and  consider  it: 

(1)  "That  through  administration  of  quotas  sugar 
prices  may  be  anticipated  which  will  be  fair 
to  producers,  consumers,  and  processors,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  domestic 
sugar  industry." 

The  price  range  for  raw  sugar  has  been  such  since 
the  Louisiana  crop  went  on  the  market  as  to  make  it 
extremely  questionable  whether  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  can  be  maintained,  unless  producers  and 
processors  are  permitted  to  realize  net  returns  which 
will  show  profits,  in  view  of  the  increasing  costs  of 
production  which  included  increases  in  wages  result- 
ing from  determinations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Bonrg) 

We  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  excessive  prices,  but  we  maintain  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  Congress  is  to  help  those  persons 
engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Of  one  thing 
we  are  quite  certain  and  that  is  that  the  law  does 
not  require  reductions  in  the  price  of  sugar,  when 
that  price  by  all  standards  is  already  much  lower 
than  the  price  paid  by  consumers  throughout  the 
world. 

(2)  "That    all    producers    shall    receive    adjustment 

payments  on  their  1937  crop  and  that  all 
producers  in  subsequent  years  who  comply 
with  reasonable  and  sensible  farm  practice 
shall  receive  adjustment  payments  and  that 
through  these  adjustment  payments  which 
are  to  go  to  all  sugar  producers  of  the  United 
States,  the  act  is  expected  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  sugar  farm- 
ers and  laborers  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  a  decent,  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

This  further  declaration  of  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  Congress  serves  to  accentuate  the  relative  impor- 
tance that  Congress  gave  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  reasonably  but  nevertheless 
on  a  profit  basis. 

(3)  "That  Congress   does  not  anticipate  or   intend 

that    a    burdensome    regimentation    of    either 
producers,    laborers,    or   processors    should    be 
brought  about  through   the  administration  of 
this   act,   but  that  the   act   should  be   admin- 
istered as  liberally  as  its  terms  will  permit." 
We   point   out   that   this    indicates    that   all    doubts 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.     It  is  pertinent  to  emphasize 
here   that   the   Sugar   Act   is    financed   through    a   tax 
levy  on  sugar  which  should  remove  any  question  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  Act  to  be  administered  liberally. 
After  all,  it  is  our  money  which  is   being  redistribu- 
ted. 
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(4)  "That  it  is  the  definite  intention  that  the  sugar 

program  shall  be  kept  and  administered  sep- 
arately from  any  other  regulatory  agricul- 
tural program,  because  the  production  of 
sugar  is  inherently  different  from  other  agri- 
cultural crops." 

Here  we  have  public  recognition  and  notice  to  the 
effect  that  the  other  control  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  no  connection  with  the 
Sugar  Program.  This  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the 
Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  was  a  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  and  subject  to  the  rules  and 
policies  of  that  Administration.  The  whole  idea  of 
having  a  separate  and  distinct  Sugar  Act  was  to 
divorce  the  Sugar  Program  from  all  other  programs. 
Several  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  confronted 
the  Jones-Costigan  Program  resulted  from  the  at- 
tempts to  patch  the  Sugar  Program  on  to  the  gen- 
eral agricultural  programs,  so  Congress  definitely  pro- 
vided for  sugar  in  a  separate  Act. 

(5)  "That  while  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Act 

is  a  beneficial  and  worthy  piece  of  national 
legislation,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  in  its  terms 
and  in  its  proper  administration  should  be 
divorced  from  the  agricultural-conservation 
program  except  as  to  regulations  mentioned 
above,  and  the  payments  made  under  this 
act  should  have  no  bearing  on  or  connection 
with  the  payments  made  under  the  agricul- 
tural-conservation program  to  sugar-produc- 
ing farmers." 


This  statement  is  abundantly  clear  and  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
growers  that  as  farmers  they  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  payment  under  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program.  This  has  happened  in  connection  with 
the  1937  crop,  but  no  provision  is  being  made  for 
the  continuance  on  the  1938  or  future  crops.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  right 
to  determine  on  what  basis  payments  to  farmers  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Act, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  Congress  intended  to  deprive 
growers  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  from  continuing 
to  participate  in  this  Program,  simply  because  Con- 
gress decided  to  make  special  provisions  to  control 
the  distribution  of  sugar,  as  a  non-surplus  agricul- 
tural crop. 

Despite  the  discouragements  of  low  prices  and 
disturbing  interpretations,  it  is  still  possible  that  the 
1938  Sugar  Program  may  be  administered  liberally 
and  we  are  working  towards  that  desirable  end. 


Chester  Gray  Resigns  as  Washing- 
ton Representative  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation 

(By    C.   J.   Bourg) 

A  letter  came  the  other  day  which  reminded  us  of 
how  fortunate  we  have  been  in  our  friends.  Chester 
Gray  announced  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in 
several  capacities,  he  had  accepted  another  position. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  Gray  is  bettering  himself 
in  this  move  and  we  extend  to  him  cordially  our 
every  good  wish  for  complete  success  and  satisfaction. 
We  are  well  pleased  to  note  that  he  will  continue  as 
a  resident  of  Washington  and  that  his  new  duties 
will  permit  of  our  paths  crossing  often. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  friendship  of  long  standing  as  a  result  of 
the  loyal  willingness  of  Chester  Gray  to  stand  up 
and  speak  his  piece  in  our  behalf  in  all  forums.  His 
experience  in  legislative  matters  and  in  congressional 
circles,  his  ability  to  grasp  thoroughly  the  involve- 
ments of  sugar  problems,  his  effectiveness  in  pre- 
senting any  cause,  his  deep  convictions  with  respect 
to  the  primary  rights  of  American  farmers  in  all 
matters  of  Federal  policy,  and  his  generous  accept- 
ance of  sugarcane  growers  as  entitled  to  as  much  con- 
sideration as  farmers  who  produce  the  so-called  major 
crops  and  whose  numerical  strength  in  his  organiza- 
tion was  therefore  much  greater, — each  and  all  of 
these  qualities  and  characteristics,  considered  on  the 
background  of  his  constant  dependability  and  sin- 
cerity, constitute  the  definition  and  explanation  of 
our  meaning  when  we  say  to  him  gratefully  "Hail 
and  Farewell,  trusted  friend,  by  your  deeds  we  have 
known  you!" 


Wider  Uses  for  Molasses 

Dr.  Wm.  L.  Owen,  consulting  bacteriologist  of 
Baton  Rouge,  whose  studies  and  investigations  have 
carried  him  far  along  lines  that  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  has  been  spending  a 
month  or  more  in  New  York  City  where  he  was  en- 
gaged  in   investigations    and   consultations    connected 
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with  the  profitable  utilization  of  blackstrap  molasses 
for  the  production  of  solvents  alcohol  and  in  other 
biochemical  researches  relating  to  sugar  and  molasses, 
all  designed  to  broaden  the  market  for  these  com- 
modities. An  interesting  article  from  his  pen,  on 
another  subject,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Some  Bacteriological  Aspects  of 
Frozen  Cane 

(By   Wm.  L.  Owen,  Consulting  Bacteriologist 
Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

Over  a  period  of  many  decades,  the  domestic  raw 
cane  sugar  manufacturer  has  acquired  considerable 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  many  vagaries  in  the  be- 
havior of  frozen  or  damaged  canes,  as  regards  the 
treatment  the  juices  require  in  clarification,  and  also 
in  appraising  their  value  as  a  source  of  recoverable 
sugar. 

Unfortunately  these  situations  are,  as  O.  Henry 
once  said  of  the  weather,  "thrust  upon  us"  and  al- 
most invariably  find  the  planter  and  the  mill  oper- 
ator unprepared  for  them  except  by  an  emergency 
warning  from  the  Weather  Bureau,  from  twenty 
four  to  forty  eight  hours  in  advance. 

He  begins  operations  each  year,  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  the  crop  will  be  harvested  before 
damaging  temperatures  occur,  and  few,  if  any  opera- 
tors, enter  a  campaign,  fully  prepared  either  in  the 
materials  at  hand  for  such  an  emergency,  or  with 
a  sufficiently  fresh  review  of  their  past  experiences 
in  such  cases  to  enable  them  to  attack  the  problem 
with   confidence   and   efficiency. 

Handling  of  juices  from  cane  damaged  by  low 
temperatures,  either  from  "bud  killing"  or  from 
"splitting"  freezes,  introduces  problems  that  are  es- 
sentially bacteriological  in  nature  and  necessitate  the 
application  of  such  measures  and  principles  to  over- 
come them. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  the  mill  operator  in  such  emergencies,  and  has  in 
the  past  published  a  number  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject (1)  but  the  current  situation  has  suggested  the 
possibility  that  perhaps  a  review  of  the  data  might 
be  timely  and  helpful  to  at  least  some  of  those  who 
are  meeting  such  an  emergency  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  article  the 
problem  of  clarifying  juices  from  frozen  cane,  but 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  control  measures  that 
may  be  utilized  to  reduce  the  losses  that  inevitably 
occur,  and  to  prevent  the  cumulative  effects  resulting 


from  the  constant  building  up  of  infectious   material 
in  the  factory. 

In  considering  the  various  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  losses  in  recoverable  sugar  from  cane  dam- 
aged by  low  temperatures,  we  have  (1)  Autogenous 
processes  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  enzymes  of 
the  cane  upon  the  sucrose  (2)  Exogenous  processes 
resulting  from  the  access  of  foreign  microorganisms 
into  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  and  (3)  Autogenous 
processes  resulting  from  the  loss  of  germicidal  power 
normally  present  in  the  juice,  from  sound  or  un- 
damaged cane. 

Of  the  first  of  these  sources  of  loss,  there  is  but 
one  effective  remedy,  which  is  universally  known  and 
practiced  and  that  is  to  top  the  cane  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  tops  or  immature  parts  of  the  cane 
contain  invertase,  and  when  the  cane  has  been  dam- 
aged this  enzyme  will  penetrate  downward  into  the 
stalk  and  invert  the  sucrose,  hence  the  topping  of  the 
cane  is  essential  to  reduce  this  loss.  Whether  some 
varieties  of  cane  contain  more  invertase  in  their 
tops,  than  others,  or  whether  some  require  lower 
topping  before  windrowing  than  others  of  the  same 
maturity,  is  a  matter  which  might  warrant  further 
investigation. 

With  the  exogenous  type  of  sugar  losses  resulting 
from  the  penetration  of  foreign  microorganisms  into 
the  cane  stalk,  as  a  result  of  splitting  freezes,  there 
is  unfortunately  nothing  that  can  be  done,  except  to 
salvage  as  quickly  as  possible  that  part  of  the  crop, 
which  can  be  utilized,  and  to  resort  to  special  meth- 
ods of  juice  clarification. 

However,  it  almost  invariably  happens  as  during 
the  current  season,  that  operations  on  frozen  stand- 
ing cane,  is  followed  by  the  milling  of  windrowed 
cane,  which  is  of  approximate  normal  composition. 
This  means  that  the  factory  has  become  impregnated 
with  the  infection  brought  in  by  the  damaged  cane, 
and  unless  radical  sanitation  measures  have  been  ap- 
plied the  mills  and  plants  have  become  a  prolific 
source  of  infection  for  the  juices  at  the  mill,  and  in 
the  equipment  throughout  the   plant. 

It  is  here  that  the  judicious  selection  of  the  proper 
germicides  and  their  effective  application  becomes  of 
paramount  importance,  and  it  is  to  this  subject  that 
this  article  is  to  be  primarily  devoted. 

In  the  La.  State  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No. 
153,  published  in  1915,  the  writer  endeavored  to 
establish  the  relative  value  of  various  germicidal 
agents  commonly  used  in  sugar  factory  sanitation, 
and  sought  to  determine  which  one  of  these  would 
afford  the  maximum  protection  per  unit  of  cost. 
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The  list  of  the  above  substances  tested,  included, 
formaldehyde  solutions,  sodium  bisulphite,  milk  of 
lime,  chloride  of  lime  ammonium  fluoride  and  cal- 
cium bisulphite.  Tests  were  made  on  sound  and  fer- 
mented juices,  at  various  temperatures  and  in  var- 
ious containers,  and  the  results  showed  that  the  com- 
parative efficiencies  of  the  various  germicidal  agen- 
cies varied  with  the  following  factors,  viz.  (1)  Tem- 
perature, (2)  Condition  of  the  juice  (3)  Prevailing 
type  of  infection  and  (4)  The  type  of  container  in 
which  it  was  treated. 

While  formaldehyde  proved  to  be  the  cheapest 
agent  per  unit  of  germicidal  power  on  fresh  juices, 
both  milk  of  lime  and  chloride  of  lime  proved  more 
economical  on  badly  fermented  materials,  and  the 
latter  was  also  much  more  effective  and  more  eco- 
nomical in  conditions  where  penetration  power  was 
involved  as  for  example  on  gummy  or  viscous  pro- 
ducts. 

In  more  recent  years  highly  potent  germicidal  agents 
have  been  developed  in  concentrations  and  at  prices 
that  make  them  highly  adaptable  for  sugar  factories, 
as  for  example  sodium  hypochlorite  solutions,  and 
also  concentrated  volatile  aldehyde  preparations. 

Some  of  these  germicidal  agents  now  render  it 
possible  to  maintain  mill  sanitation  more  effectively 
and  more  economically  than  when  the  publication 
above  referred  to  was  published,  and  the  mill  op- 
erator has  the  choice  of  a  larger  number  of  effective 
germicides  adaptable  to  his  needs  and  requirements. 
There  are  three  principal  usages  of  germicidal  sub- 
stances in  the  raw  sugar  factory,  and  these  may  be 
given  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  follows: 
viz.  (1)  For  the  preservation  of  juices  or  dilute 
syrups  during  interruptions  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  incident  to  break  downs  or  accidents. 
(2)  For  maintaining  the  sanitation  of  the  milling 
equipment.  (3)  For  cleaning  evaporation  equipment, 
tanks,  crystallizers  etc.  (4)  For  periodic  cleaning 
of  walls,  floors,  and  the  general  interior  of  the  plant. 
For  the  preservation  of  juices  during  suspension 
of  operations  of  the  factory,  clarified  by  the  sulphita- 
tion  process  the  use  of  formaldehyde  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1:10,000  is  sufficient  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion and  sucrose  losses  during  36  hours  storage  per- 
iods, while  those  clarified  by  the  ordinary  processes, 
require  from  1:4-5000  for  a  similar  period.  The 
above  dilutions  are  based  upon  formalin,  which  is  a 
40%  solution  of  formaldehyde  in  water,  and  these 
dilutions  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  3,  and 
eight  and  six  C.  Cs  respectively  of  the  commercial 
product,  per  cu.  ft.  of  juice. 


While  formaldehyde  has  been  one  of  our  most 
reliable  preservative  agents  for  the  above  purposes, 
it  is  not  altogether  ideal  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
reacts  with  some  of  the  components  of  the  juice,  and 
forms  substances  of  high  boiling  points  that  are  not 
driven  off  in  the  evaporators,  and  hence  accumulate 
in  the  molasses.  Other  low  boiling  point  germicides 
are  now  on  the  market  which  possess  high  preserva- 
tive properties  and  are  easily  eliminated  by  evapora- 
tion, and  should  find  great  usefulness  in  the  above 
connection. 

Even  during  the  milling  of  sound  and  freshly  har- 
vested cane  there  is  unquestionably  a  loss  of  sucrose 
imperceptible  as  it  may  at  times  appear,  during  the 
interval  that  elapses  between  the  extraction  of  the 
juice  and  its  clarification.  While  this  loss  is  seldom 
detectable  there  is  but  little  question  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  investi- 
gators of  the  subject,  who  have  used  special  methods 
for  its  detection. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  the  juices  from  frozen  or  dam- 
aged cane,  is  that  its  original  germicidal  properties 
are  lost  and  it  is  immediately  susceptible  to  deteriora- 
tion at  the  instant  that  it  is  expressed  from  the  cane. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  1906,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Browne,2  presented  some  data  on  this  subject,  which 
is  equally  as  appropriate  today  as  at  that  time,  and 
which  shows  very  clearly  the  germicidal  action  of 
freshly  extracted  cane  juice. 

His  data  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
Table   1.     (C.  A.  Browne,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.   Society 
Vol.  XXVIII  No.  4  1906) 


Source 

No.       of 

No.  Bacteria  per  C.  c  of  Juice 

Exp.    Juice         Temp.  . 

A.t  beginning  4  hrs. 

8  hrs. 

24 

1  Green    Top 

10 

2,761,920 

294,336 

262,080 

211,800 

1       " 

10 

2,681,280 

241,920 

231,840 

187,488 

2       " 

15 

106,880 

96,320 

98,240 

3  Frozen  Cane 

Top 

15 

260,160 

274,560 

320,000 

960,000 

3  Sound   Cane 

Bottom 

15 

458,880 

465,600 

475,840 

560,000 

4  Steamed  Cane 

15 

276,800 

30S.160 

405,120 

585,600 

4  Raw  Cane 

15 

101,760 

94.180 

130.240 

280.000 

5  Steamed   Cane 

20 

12,480 

20,160 

33,600 

311,040 

6  Raw    Cane 

20 

37,440 

43,840 

65.2S0 

902,400 

The  data  in  the  above  table  very  conclusively 
demonstrates  the  germicidal  action  of  freshly  extrac- 
ted cane  juices,  and  shows  that  this  action  is  far 
more  pronounced  in  the  upper  or  immature  portions 
of  the  cane  than  in  the  lower  part.  In  frozen  tops 
the    bacterial     count    shows     a     progressive    increase 
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from  the  beginning,  as  contrasted  with  the  sharp  de- 
crease in  the  count  on  fresh  tops,  in  the  first  four 
hours. 

The  germicidal  action  of  freshly  extracted  juices, 
as  shown  in  the  above  table  is  well  known  to  be  the 
result  of  the  existence  of  active  oxydases  in  the  plant 
cells,  and  when  these  are  inactivated  or  destroyed 
by  any  causes,  the  plant  juices  lose  all  of  their  pro- 
tective properties  against  the  development  of  micro- 
organisms. 

It  is  natural  to  assume,  moreover,  that  some  micro- 
organisms are  more  resistant  to  this  action  than 
others,  and  the  loss  of  this  protective  property  may 
not  only  change  the  rate  of  total  microbial  develop- 
ment, but  may  entirely  alter  the  equilibrium  between 
the  groups  that  constitute  the  bacterial  flora  of  nor- 
mal juice,  and  thus  alter  the  character  of  the  fer- 
mentative changes  that  follow,  as  we  shall  point  out 
in  a  later  portion  of  this  article. 

In  the  milling  of  cane  that  has  been  damaged  by 
low  temperatures,  either  to  the  extent  of  having  its 
vital  processes  suppressed  by  merely  a  "bud  killing" 
freeze,  or  to  the  extreme  of  having  its  cells  ruptured 
by  actual  freezing  of  its  contents,  the  operator  is 
confronted  with  the  "autogenous"  processes  indicated 
in  the  third  heading  of  our  classification,  for  although 
the  more  drastic  freezes  involve  our  second  heading, 
primarily,  they  no  less  introduce  the  problems  of 
the  third  also. 

The  mill  operator  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
handling  "devitalized"  cane,  should  proceed  with  the 
conviction  that  its  sucrose  is  now  doubly  liable  to 
rapid  attack  by  microorganisms,  and  should  en- 
deavor to  protect  it  from  the  instant  that  it  is  ex- 
tracted, until  its  microbial  flora  is  inactivated  in  the 
subsequent   clarification   process. 

For,  while  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  juice  from  sound  cane  exercises  an 
"autogenous"  protective  action  against  the  develop- 
ment of  microorganisms,  that  from  damaged  or  "de- 
vitalized" cane,  is  immediately  susceptible  to  rapid 
deterioration. 

This  means  that  for  the  prevention  of  losses  during 
the  milling  operation  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
use  of  germicidal  agents  on  the  mill  and  crushers, 
and  in  the  mill  juice  tanks.  For  this  purpose  the 
intermittent  use  of  formaldehyde,  or  preferably  of 
hypochlorites  will  prove  most  beneficial,  not  only  for 
curtailing  constant  sucrose  losses,  but  to  reduce  the 
"build  up"  of  areas  of  dangerous  infection  at  that 
point. 

Even  under  normal  milling  operations  on  sound 
cane,  there  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  constant 
but  minute  loss  of  sucrose  due  to  bacterial  action. 
McCleery  (3)  in  studying  the  increase  in  acidity  of 
juices  in  Hawaiian  mills  found  a  normal  acidity  in- 
crease between  crusher  and  last  mill  samples  to  be 
around  100,  as  expressed  on  acidity  per  100  Brix, 
while  this  increased  at  the  end  of  the  week  just 
prior  to  the  weekly  mill  cleaning,  to  500.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  losses  at  the  mills,  clue  to  these  causes, 
was  one  per  cent  of  the  sucrose,  although  this  was 
only  an  approximation. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  effect  of  low  tem- 
peratures upon  the  deterioration  of  cane  juices,  to 
which,  as  in  the  writer's  estimation,  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  and  this  is  the  direction  or  the 
impetus   towards    one   of   several   types   of   fermenta- 
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tions,  resulting  from  the  prevailing  temperature  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

The  writer  some  years  ago  conducted  some  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject  (4)  the  results  from  which 
were  published  in  the  International  Sugar  Journal, 
and  which  very  definitely  established  the  fact  of  the 
increasing  susceptibility  of  juices  to  viscous  or  gummy 
types  of  fermentation  when  held  at  temperatures  of 
from  50-55  F,  as  compared  with  temperatures  twenty 
degrees  higher. 

At  more  elevated  temperatures  it  was  found  that 
alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentations  predominated. 
and  although  the  loss  of  sucrose  was  rapid,  the  prob- 
lems of  clarification  were  less  involved  than  with  the 
gummy  or  viscous  types,  from  which  the  mill  opera- 
tors at  this  season  seem  to  be  so  liberally  cursed. 

The  problem  may  not  be  so  simple  in  the  present 
case  as  the  above  suggested  explanation  might  indi- 
cate, for  whereas  there  has  been  a  more  sustained 
period  of  low  temperatures  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
area  this  season  than  is  normally  experienced,  we  can 
only  conjecture  whether  the  low  temperatures  per  se 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  viscous  juices,  at  the 
mills,  or  whether  the  juices  from  devitalized  cane 
lend  themselves  more  readily  to  the  development  of 
these  rather  than  to  other  forms  of  bacteria. 

This  is  a  matter  which  mieht  well  lend  itself  to 
further  investigation  and  which  mieht  contribute 
materially  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  will  no 
doubt  be  encountered  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  confined  our 
attention  to  the  problems  of  factory  sanitation,  as  is 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  asepsis  under 
conditions  arising  from  the  milline  of  damaged  cane, 
but  there  are,  even  under  normal  conditions,  insist- 
et  demands  for  constant  vigilance  in  the  elimination 
of  zones  of  infection  not  only  in  the  mill  itself,  but  in 
all  of  the  equipment  throughout  the  plant.  This  con- 
stant menace,  becomes  increasingly  prevalent  as  the 
season  progresses,  for  not  only  is  there  a  "build  up" 
of  infection  in  the  aggregate,  but  in  the  operation 
of  the  survival  of  the  fit,  all  stations  of  the  factory 
become  impregnated  with  those  species  best  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  develop  in  the  products  at  that 
particular  stage  of  manufacture. 

This  demand  for  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  plant 
superintendent,  in  fact  does  not  cease  even  at  the 
effects  and  pan,  for  there  are  thermophilic  bacteria 
capable  of  developing  even  at  the  temperatures  main- 
tained at  these  stages,  and  are,  as  Carpenter  and 
Bomonti,5   have    shown    capable    of   inducing    definite 
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deterioration  in  hot  clarified  juices  and  in  filter 
presses   and  juice   settlers. 

It  is  well  known  of  course  that  the  spores  of  such 
organisms  persist  throughout  the  entire  sugar  manu- 
facturing process,  and  are  to  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  even  in  the  most  highly  refined  sugars. 

To  meet  the  conditions  enumerated  briefly  above, 
the  sugar  factory  operator  must  need  resort  to  the 
judicious  usage  of  cleaning  and  germicidal  agents  at 
the  following  points,  Viz.  (1)  At  the  mills,  both  for 
intermittent  cleaning,  and  where  damaged  cane  is 
being  ground,  for  the  continuous  suppression  of  the 
growth  of  microorganisms.  (2)  For  the  periodic 
cleaning  and  disinfection  of  juice  tanks,  pipe  lines, 
filter  presses  and  storage  tanks.  (3)  For  the  preser- 
vation of  juices  during  shut  downs,  and  (4)  For  the 
protection  of  liquors  from  thermophilic  bacteria  dur- 
ing evaporation,  and  crystallization. 

This  latter  usage,  while  new  may  well  mean  the 
saving  of  sucrose,  and  demands  the  utilization  of  a 
volatile  agent,  of  reasonably  high  antiseptic  potency, 
reasonably  cheap  in  price,  and  relatively  of  low  reac- 
tive powers  and  hence  will  not  tend  to  combine  into 
stable  combinations  with  the  elements  of  the  liquors 
or  products  to  be  treated. 

What  the  losses  normally  incurred  in  a  Louisiana 
sugar  factory  are  over  an  entire  season,  as  a  result  of 
microbial  action,  cannot  even  be  vaguely  approxi- 
mated, but  that  they  are  considerable  no  one  is  dis- 
posed to  question.  That  many  of  the  usually  re- 
garded inevitable  losses  resulting  from  the  milling 
of  frozen  or  even  merely  damaged  cane,  might  be 
partially  mitigated  by  more  efficient  measures  of  mill 
sanitation,  is  obviously  true. 

It  might  well  prove  profitable  to  the  mill  operators, 
and  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  higher  efficien- 
cies both  in  normal  and  abnormal  years,  if  they  could, 
preferably  at  some  suitable  interim  between  grinding 
operations,  sponsor  some  adequate  investigation  of 
this  most  important  subject. 
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1.  LOW  COST  NITROGEN— Leading  sugar  producers  and  agricultural 
authorities  consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  the  most  desirable  low- 
cost  nitrogen  carrier. 

2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS -Regular  users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
have  secured  high  average  yields  of  both  cane  and  sugar— its  use 
has  always  proved  profitable. 

3.  EARLIER  MATURITY -Growers  say  Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures 
earlier— ripening  before  frost. 

4.  EASY  TO  USE— Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  easily  applied. .  .requires 
no  special  distributing  machinery  .  .  .  doesn't  burn  or  dust  r .  . 
resists  leaching . . .  and  can  be  applied  any  time  that  fits  in  best 
with  crop  and  labor  management. 

5.  HELPS  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY-Domesf;c  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  a  domestic  product— made  in  America.  Every  dollar  you 
spend  for  Domestic  Sulphate  means  added  purchasing  power  for 
Louisiana  sugar ...  in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League— "for  the  encouragement  of  home  industries  as  against 
foreign  competition." 

Consider  these  facts  and  make  your  nitrogen  fertilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
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The  Florida  Sugar  Industry 

The  most  interesting  sugar  producing  area  in  the  world  today  is  probably  the  one  existing 
in  the  State  of  Florida.  This  is  so  for  two  chief  reasons,  although  there  are  probably  some 
others.  One  reason  is  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  owned  in  its  entirety  by  one  corpora- 
tion, and  the  other  reason  is  that  its  spokesmen,  or  spokesman,  far  from  confessing  the  pinch 
of  circumstances  as  do  the  various  sugar  industries  of  the  world  in  general,  and  seeking  amel- 
ioration, declare  at  every  opportunity  how  well  and  prosperously  it  is  getting  along  and  repu- 
diate any  need  for  help.     However,  they  accept   it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Association,  a  small  co-operative 
sugar  mill  owned  by  some  ten  or  twelve  sugar  cane  farmers,  who  mill  just  their  own  cane  and 
do  not  buy  from  independent  growers,  and  whose  private  views  on  the  subject  we  discuss  in  this 
editorial  we  would  greatly  like  to  hear,  the  Florida  sugar  industry  consists  of  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation  at  Clewiston,  of  which  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Bitting  of  New  York  is  President. 
Mr.  Bitting  is  a  Florida  farmer  on  about  the  same  plane  that  Mr.  Lammot  duPont  is  a  Texas  apoth- 
ecary, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  6000  tons  of  cane  that  it  bought  from  two  farmers,  the 
Company  he  heads  grew  all  its  own  half  million  or  so  tons  of  cane  last  year  for  its  own 
account  on  its  own  land  with  hired  labor.  In  this  it  differs  from  Louisiana  tremendously,  as  cane 
purchased  from  small  farmers  is  the  backbone  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  there  are 
some  12,000  such  farmers,  who  with  their  families,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  solid  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  None  of  them  declaim  about  how  prosper- 
ous and  successful  they  are,  how  cheaply  they  can  grow  cane  and  what  a  wonderful  future 
awaits  them.     In  this  they  show  that  they  are  just  farmers   and   not   megalomaniacs. 

The  United  States  Sugar  Co.,  which  is,  in  practical  fact,  the  sugar  industry  of  Florida,  was 
incorporated  in  1931,  acquiring  at  that  time  the  properties  of  the  Southern  Sugar  Co.  at  Clew- 
iston, under  a  reorganization  plan.  According  to  Farr's  Manual  the  senior  obligations  of  the 
company  were  exchanged  into  stocks,  effective  March  15th  1934,  and  the  capitalization  as  of 
June  30th  1936  was:  preferred  stock,  no  par  value,  50,000  shares  authorized,  6472 ^ 2  shares 
outstanding,  entitled  to  $5.00  a  share  dividend  cumulative  from  July  1st  1938.  Common  stock 
$1.00  par  value,  5,000,000  shares  authorized,  1,493,894  shares  outstanding,  the  authorized  shares 
including  stock  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  bonds.  For  more  particulars  about  the  obsequies 
of  the  Southern  Sugar  Co.,   Farr's  Manual  of  Sugar  Companies  for  1933  may  be  consulted. 

It  appears  that  the  sugar  industry  of  Florida  is  at  present  virtually  one  tremendous  cor- 
poration, the  leaders  of  which  are  perfectly  at  home  on  the  New  York  stock  market  and  thor- 
oughly competent  there,  as  shown  by  the  terms  of  reorganization  or  readjustment  undergone 
by  the  Southern  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  whole  set-up  accentuates  the  contrast  between  the  sugar 
industry   of    Florida   and   that   of   Louisiana,   which  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  individual  tillers 
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of  the  soil,  most  of  whom  do  not  know  what 
a   stock   certificate   looks   like. 

The  attitude  of  the  spokesmen,  or  spokes- 
man, of  the  Florida  sugar  industry  in  oppos- 
ing the  inclusion  of  benefit  payments  in  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  every  other  sugar 
producing  section  of  the  United  States  de- 
manded as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
domestic  industry,  and  which  the  flamboyant 
opposition  of  Florida's  one  sugar  corporation 
could  (as  all  concerned  knew)  not  prevent, 
attracted  wide  attention  to  the  United  States 
Sugar  Company.  It  was  no  doubt  intended 
that  it  should  do  so,  and  of  course  no  benefit 
payments  were  actually  lost  by  it.  Possibly 
the  same  motive,  whatever  it  may  be,  explains 
why  Mr.  Clarence  Bitting,  Florida  farmer,  has 
just  publicly  declared:  "We  tried  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Louisiana — We  believe  we  are  a 
much  more  efficient  sugar  producing  area  than 
Louisiana  has  ever  been — We  don't  like  to  be 
associated  with  them." 

Home-made  halos  are  quoted  at  2c  a  dozen, 
in  all  the  world's  markets  but  nevertheless  all 
that  grandiloquence  gets  printed  and  gets 
around.  The  average  farmer  wonders  how  it 
can  help  the  Florida  sugar  industry  any  to 
talk  that  way.  But  he  forgets  that  the  Flor- 
ida sugar  industry  is,  as  its  chief  protagonist 
continually   declares,    in   a   special   class   by   it- 


self. Perhaps  some  day  he  will  be  taken  at 
his  word,  to  the  serious  discomfiture  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  a  State  that  has  been  trying 
to  make  a  go  of  it  for  fifty  years,  and  where 
we  hope  they  will1  succeed  in  doing  so  on  a 
basis  where  bombast  is  held  subservient  to 
common  sense. 


Mr.  Lewis  E.  Murrell 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Murrell,  Iberville  Parish  sugar- 
planter  from  the  time  of  his  youth  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  at  the 
Monteleone  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  on  the  evening  of 
January  26th  1938.  He  was  a  polished,  accomplished 
and  delightful  gentleman  of  a  type  that  all  the  world 
loves  and  admires,  and  ought  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Murrell  and  his  family  were  Virginians.  His 
father,  Major  George  M.  Murrell,  owned  the  Tally 
Ho  plantation  in  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  E.  Murrell  took  up  his  abode  there  with  his 
young  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Conner  of  Natchez, 
Miss.,  shortly  after  he  graduated  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  With  his  brother,  the  late  George 
Ross  Murrell,  he  owned  and  operated  Tally  Ho  after 
his  father's  death  and  he  was  still  operating  it  at  the 
time  of  his  own  passing  at  the  age  of  64. 

Like  all  others  who  for  so  long  a  time  engaged 
in  cane  growing  and  sugar  manufacture  in  Louisiana, 
he  battled  adversity  and  enjoyed  prosperity  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  see-saw  of 
Fate,  but  throughout  it  all  Mr.  Murrell's  equanimity, 
his  cordiality,  his  courtesy  and  his  engaging  man- 
ner  never   deserted   him. 

Henceforth  on  fame's  eternal  camping  ground  his 
silent  tent  is  spread.  His  was  not  martial  fame,  nor 
that  born  of  heroics,  nor  that  acquired  by  the  process 
of  political  domination,  but  it  was  the  purer  and 
sweeter  fame  that  surrounds  every  man — and  they 
are  all  too  few — who  always  remembers  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  and  who  does  his  duty,  as  best  he  can.  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  him. 


Determination  Sets  Wage  Rates  for 
Harvesting  1937  Sugar  Beets 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced on  January  21st,  1938  a  determination  of 
minimum  wages  to  be  paid  to  sugar  beet  laborers 
for  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  crop  in  order  for 
producers  to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  The  rates  in  the 
determination  represent  increases  over  the  average 
rates  in  effect  during  the  harvesting  of  the  1937  crop. 

The  Sugar  Act  requires  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  payments  to  growers  that  all  persons  employed  on 
a  farm  in  the  production,  cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  shall  be  paid  in  full 
for  such  work  at  rates  not  less  than  those  that  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reas- 
onable. The  determination  applies  only  to  labor  per- 
formed after  September  1,  1937,  the  date  on  which 
the  new  Sugar  Act  became  effective. 

The  determination  establishes  the  following  min- 
imum wage  rates  for  harvesting  sugar  beets  yielding 
7  tons  or  more  to  the  acre,  but  the  increase  will  not 
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be  more  than  12  cents  per  ton  over  the  rate  in  effect 

during  the  harvesting  season: 

Rate  per  (net)  short 
ton  for  the  total  ton- 
beets  yielding  per  acre:    nage  harvested  per  acre. 
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For  sugar 

More  than  7  tons  but  less  than  8  tons 

8  tons  or  more   but  less  than  9  tons 

9  tons  or  more   but  less   than  10   tons 

10  tons  or  more  but  less   than  11    tons 

11  tons  or  more  but   less  than  12   tons 

12  tons  or  more  but  less  than  13  tons 

13  tons  or  more  but  less  than  14  tons 

14  tons  or  more   but  less  than  15   tons 

15  tons  or  more  but  less  than  16   tons 

16  tons  or  more  but  less  than  17   tons 

17  tons  or  more   but   less  than  18  tons 

18  tons  or  more  but  less  than  19  tons 

19  tons  or  more 


$1.07 
1.03 
1.00 
.97 
.95 
.93 
.92 
.91 
.90 
.89 
.88 
.88 
.87 


The  minimum  rate  for  harvesting  beets  yielding 
less  than  7  tons  per  acre  is  12  cents  more  than  the 
rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  harvesting  the  1937  crop. 

An  increase  in  the  harvesting  wage  of  12  cents  per 
ton  is  equal  to  approximately  15  percent  of  the  ex- 
isting harvesting  rates. 

Determination  of  the  wage  rates  was  made  follow- 
ing a  series  of  public  hearings  in  the  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducing  areas   in   October    1937. 

A  similar  determination,  establishing  minimum 
wages  for  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana 
was  approved  on  November   12,   1937. 


Hearings  to  be  Held  February  1  on 
1938  Liquid  Sugar  Quotas 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced January  20th,  1938  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.,  February  1  in  the  auditori- 
um of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  receive  evidence  regarding  the  allotment  of  the 
1938  liquid  sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of   1937. 

The  Sugar  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture annually  to  allot  quotas  of  liquid  sugar  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Cuba  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  are  the  only  countries  from  which 
liquid  sugar  is  imported.  Under  the  1937  quotas 
Cuba  was  allowed  7,970,558  gallons  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic   830,894  gallons. 

Liquid    sugar    is    sugar    in    liquid    form    but    of    a 


higher  grade  than  molasses  or  table  syrup.    It  is  used 
principally    by    canners,    bakers    and    confectioners. 

Robert  B.  Tyler  and  John  C.  Bagwell  have  been 
designated   to  conduct  the   hearing. 

The  Washington  Representative  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,  will  attend 
the  Hearing  in  the  interest  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
planters. 


AAA  Announces  1938  Foreign 
Sugar  Quotas 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  on  December  22d,  1937 
the  initial  quotas  for  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1938.  The  total  1938 
quota  for  those  countries  is  27,121  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  this  quota  has  been  prorated  in  pounds 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

The  quotas  follow: 

Quotas  in 

Country  pounds 

Quotas  in 

Country  pounds 

Argentine      15,840 

Australia     222 

Belgium     319,815 

Brazil     1,301 

British     Malaya     28 

Canada    613,102 

China    and    Hong    Kong    313,084 

Colombia     2»J 

Costa    Rica     22,382 

Czechoslovakia     286,121 

Dominican     Republic     7,246,410 

Dutch    East    Indies    229,704 

Dutch    West    Indies    7 

France     190 

Germany     127 

Guatemala     363,927 

Haiti,    Republic    of    1,001,487 

Honduras      3,730,055 

Italy     1,903 

Japan     4,356 

Mexico     6,554,635 

Netherlands     236,747 

Nicaragua     11,106,817 

Peru     12,077,314 

Salvador     8,919,943 

United    Kingdom    381.05S 

Venezuela    315,135 

Sub-total     53,742,000 

Unallotted    reserve     500,000 

Total     54,242,000 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
N0FL0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize  in   the  manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,   Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans,      --------      Louisiana 
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Farm  Credit  Administration 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fifth  Farm  Credit 
District  completed  their  annual  meetings  at  New 
Orleans,  January  19th,  1938,  at  which  annual  re- 
ports of  the  four  units  which  serve  the  farm  credit 
needs  of  the  states  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, were  received  and  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected. 

The  directors  expressed  gratification  at  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  by  the  four  units  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  are  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  Pro- 
duction Credit  Corporation,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Particularly  fine  progress  was  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  in  the  sale  of  farms  which  it  was 
forced  to  acquire  during  the  depression.  Figures  re- 
ported to  the  Board  showed  that  76  per  cent  of  the 
farms  which  the  bank  owned  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year  were  disposed  of  by  December  31.  Re- 
ports also  indicate  that  in  spite  of  lower  prices  for 
farm  products,  the  collection  record  for  the  1937-38 
season  would  be   satisfactory. 

Dr.  Roy  L.  Thompson,  General  Agent  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  announced  that  all 
officers  of  the  four  units  were  re-elected,  with  the 
addition  of  W.  H.  Fields,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  officers  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  are: 
John  L.  Ryan,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Treasurer; 
L.   C.  Pigford,  Vice   President;   L.   S.   Shamblin,   Sec- 


retary; J.  Temple  Doswell,  Assistant  Treasurer,  and 
Miss  A.  C.  Tighe,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Officers  re-elected  for  the  Production  Credit  Cor- 
poration are:  Jesse  B.  Hearin,  President;  G.  Huber 
Johnson,  Vice  President;  Harrington  Hilzim,  Treas- 
urer, and  W.  K.  McWilliams,  Secretary. 

The  Board  re-elected  for  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  J.  M.  Magruder,  President;  Lew  Car- 
ter, Vice  President;  Warner  W.  Fussell,  Treasurer; 
H.  R.  Perry,  Secretary;  W.  E.  Ulmer,  Assistant 
Treasurer,   and  James   E.   Kelly,  Assistant   Secretary. 

Officers  who  were  re-elected  for  the  Bank  of  Co- 
operatives are:  J.  J.  Watson,  President;  H.  0.  Pate, 
Treasurer,  and  E.  F.  Chavanne,  Secretary. 

The  Production  Credit  Corporation  reported  to  the 
directors  a  substantial  increase  in  service  rendered  to 
farmers  last  year.  The  26  production  credit  asso- 
ciations which  serve  the  three  states  now  have  a 
membership  of  nearly  26,000  farmers,  and  during  the 
four  years  which  they  have  been  in  operation,  near- 
ly 50  million  dollars  have  been  loaned  to  farmers  for 
seasonal  operations  in  the  production  of  their  crops. 
Repayments  by  farmers  have  been  exceptionally  good. 

The  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives  reported 
loans  to  farmers'  organizations,  as  of  December  31, 
totaling  $14,643,000.  This  credit  was  used  by  farm- 
er-owned and  farmer-operated  associations  for  the 
building  of  processing  facilities,  for  use  as  operating 
capital  and  for  financing  farm  products  held  in 
storage  for  future  marketing.  The  bank  has  grown 
to  its  present  proportions  from  a  start  of  $858,000 
of  loans  in   1934. 

The  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  which  dis- 
counts agricultural  loans  for  other  lending  agencies, 
reported  a  similarly  successful  year  of  operation. 


CHE 


ATER  TREATMENT 


FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


Chemical  treatment  of  water  for  all  plant  purposes — boiler  feed  water,  cooling  and 
condenser  water,  general  water  supply.  Furnished  with  complete  technical  supervi- 
sion. Take  advantage  of  our  wide  experience  and  complete  laboratory  facilities.  Pre- 
liminary survey  and  recommendations  gladly  made  without  obligation.  Write  us  to 
arrange  for  a  discussion  of  your  own  water  problems. 

WESTERN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


713-15  Washington  St. 


Established  1890 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th    Floor 

Masonic   Temple   BIdg. 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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The  International  Sugar  Treaty 


{By    C   /. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  January  24th,  1938, 
contains  a  discussion  of  the  International  Sugar 
Treaty  made  by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of 
Utah,  who  presented  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. The  statement  contains  an  historical  re- 
view of  the  developments  which  led  up  to  the 
International  Sugar  Conference  and  gives  the  Sen- 
ator's point  of  view  regarding  the  advisability  of  the 
United  States  participating  in  the  International  Sugar 
Council  to  be  established.  It  is  not  possible  to  re- 
produce in  its  entirety  the  extended  statement  of  the 
Senator,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  select  passages  which 
have  particular  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  industry. 

Directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  are  the  two  greatest 
consumers  of  sugar,  the  Senator  reminds  us  that 
both  are  importers  of  sugar  and,  with  the  exception 
of  China,  are  the  only  nations  of  the  twenty-two 
which  signed  the  Treaty,  who  produce  less  sugar 
than  they  consume. 

According  to  the  Senator,  the  Treaty  represents  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  sugar  production  of  all  these 
countries  on  a  profitable  scale  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  price  of  sugar  sufficiently  low  that  the 
consumers  everywhere  shall  not  be  imposed  upon. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  correct  general  analysis  of  the 
purposes,  but  in  a  practical  sense,  it  is  well-known 
that  the  present  price  of  raw  sugar  on  the  world 
market  is  so  low  that  only  an  increase  can  possibly 
result  in  placing  the  production  of  sugar  on  a  profit- 
able scale  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  The  great- 
est difficulty  in  attempting  to  convince  the  average 
layman  that  it  is  practicable  to  place  sugar  produc- 
tion on  a  profitable  basis  without  imposing  upon 
the  consumer,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  few  people  un- 
derstand that  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  which  de- 
termines the  profit  or  loss  of  the  sugar  producer,  is 
in  many  cases  not  the  most  important  factor  in  de- 
termining the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  price 
paid  for  sugar  at  retail  stores  by  housewives  through- 
out the  world  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the  rate 
of  taxes  that  is  applied  by  the  country  in  which  the 
sugar  is  bought. 

The  statement  contains  an  interesting  discussion 
of  our  Federal  policy,  when  it  states: 

"America  since  the  passage  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Sugar  Act  has  changed  her  theory  in  relation  to 
granting  aid  to  sugar  growers  and  producers.  We 
ourselves  have  thus  experimented  with  the  quota 
system  and  have  brought  our  complex  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  into  a  workable  relation  with  one 
another.  By  'complex'  I  mean  that  sugar  produc- 
tion in  America  is  not  only  complex  because  we  pro- 
duce both  cane  and  beet  sugar,  but  is  complex  be- 
cause in  the  production  of  cane  sugar  we  do  so  on  at 
least  four  different  bases  of  efficiency,  and  in  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  we  have  at  least  four  bases 
of  efficiency.  That  is,  we  have  the  mainland  produc- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  Philippine  produc- 
tion with  its  labor  standard,  the  Hawaiian  produc- 
tion with  its  varying  standards,  and  the  Puerto 
Rico    production    with    its    standard.      In    the    beet 
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industry  we  have  the  small  farms  like  those  in  Utah 
where  the  beets  for  the  most  part  are  planted, 
thinned,  and  harvested  by  local  and  family  labor, 
and  the  larger  farm  areas  where  for  these  activities 
the  growers  are  dependent  upon  hired  help;  and  the 
areas  in  the  intermountain  West  where  beets  are 
produced  under  irrigation,  while  in  the  Middle  West 
they  are   produced  without  irrigation." 

"It  was  apparent  for  many  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  quota  system  in  the  Jones-Costiean 
Sugar  Act  of  June  8,  1934,  that  so  long  as  Philip- 
pine, Puerto  Rican,  and  Hawaiian  sugars  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  continental  United  States  markets  in 
unlimited  amounts  free  of  duty  it  would  not  be 
profitable  to  expand  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
continental  beet  or  cane-sugar  production.  Even 
with  the  tariff  rates  on  Cuban  sugar  of  1.7648  cents 
a  pound  under  the  act  of  1922  and  of  2  cents  a 
pound  under  the  act  of  1930,  the  proportion  of  the 
domestic  sugar  consumption  supplied  by  the  con- 
tinental beet  and  cane  producers  did  not  increase. 
The  increase  in  total  consumption  and  the  decrease 
in  the  relative  amount  imported  from  Cuba  were 
supplied  by  increases  in  the  imports  of  the  domestic 
offshore   sugars." 

Senator  Thomas  shows  the  relationship  between 
our  own  quota  system  and  the  international  system, 
from  his  point  of  view: 

"The  American  task  of  arriving  at  a  proper  quota 
was  a  difficult  one  in  a  national  sense  but 
was  to  a  certain  extent  similar  to  the  task  of  putting 
the  world  upon  a  quota  basis  as  is  done  in  the  in- 
ternational agreement.  And  here  it  should  be  said 
was  the  reason,  after  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations had  decided  to  report  out  the  sugar  treaty 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass,  that  action 
was  delayed  until  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  had  become 
a  law  and  the  quota  theory  of  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  had  been  renewed.  As  the  international  agree- 
ment was  based  upon  the  quota  theory  it  was  as- 
sumed that  our  quota  law  should  be  effective  before 
we  assumed  the  obligation  under  the  treaty. 

"There  must  be  control  of  some  kind  if  we  are 
to  have  a  profitable  domestic  sugar  industry.  Amer- 
ican beet-sugar  producers  cannot  see  the  logic  of 
attempting  to  curb  an  increase  in  their  acreage  or 
in  their  efficiency  to  grow  more  beets  so  long  as  the 
United  States  is  an  importer  of  sugar;  and,  in  a 
sense,  it  does  seem  inconsistent,  when  we  have  such 
a  splendid  market  in  that  we  can  always  sell  all  that 
we  produce,  that  there  should  ever  be  a  limitation 
put  upon  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  world 
we  simply  cannot  sell  all  that  we  can  produce  be- 
cause, if  no  protection  were  given  by  quotas,  our 
sugar  industry  would  be  destroyed  because  of  the 
lower  standards  and  consequently  the  greater  effi- 
ciency, so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  of  other 
places. 

"If  we  allow  the  Philippines  to  produce  and  ex- 
port to  us  all  that  they  possibly  can,  if  we  allow 
Puerto  Rico  to  produce  and  export  to  us  all  that  she 
possibly  can,  if  we  allow  Hawaii  to  produce  and  ex- 
port to  us  all  that  she  possibly  can,  and  then   allow 
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all  the  beet-sugar  areas  to  produce  all  that  they 
possibly  can,  and  put  no  curb  upon  the  cane  pro- 
ducers and  their  extensive  possibilities  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  we  merely  enlarge  the  fact  of  the  open- 
ing statement  that  I  made,  that  the  world  can  pro- 
duce more  sugar  than  it  can  consume.  The  bringing 
of  rhyme  and  reason  into  the  picture  is  a  difficult 
task. 

"The  sugar  treaty  is,  of  course,  experimental. 
Whether  it  will  do  all  that  its  authors  expect  it  to  do 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  do  have  a  single  product 
that  we  do  know  about  under  control,  and  likely 
something  to  the  advantage  of  this  great  industry 
will    happen." 

And  having  compared  the  national  quota  with  the 
international  quota  idea,  the  Senator  make9  this  in- 
teresting- comparison  between  the  Chadbourne  plan 
and   the   International    Sugar   Treaty: 

"Under  the  Chadbourne  plan  the  consumers'  in- 
terests in  sugar-importing  countries  had  no  part  in 
the  regulation  of  the  world  market.  Producing  in- 
terests in  nine  exporting  countries  endeavored  to 
regulate  their  production,  export,  and  surplus  stocks 
of  sugar  with  a  view  to  improving  sugar  prices. 
During  the  life  of  the  Plan,  these  countries  by  ex- 
traordinary curtailment  of  production  reduced  their 
excessive  stocks  of  sugar  to  manageable  proportions 
but  the  effect  of  this  was  largely  offset  by  great 
increases  in  production  in  countries  not  parties  to 
the  plan.  Although  no  stabilization  of  the  market 
on  a  remunerative  price  level  was  accomplished  by 
the  Chadbourne  plan  the  experience  under  it  was 
helpful  in  working  out  a  more  comprehensive  and 
effective  agreement.  The  present  agreement  which 
is  on  a  broader  base  includes  most  of  the  countries 
which  are  important  producers  and  consumers  of 
sugar,  and  establishes  a  permanent  organization  or 
council  in  which  all  these  countries  are  represented 
with  a  view  to  regulating  the  sugar  market  in  a  way 
which  is  fair  to  each  country  and  to  consumers  as 
well  as  producers." 

Finally  Senator  Thomas  draws  his  own  conclu- 
sions: 

"It  should  not  be  out  of  place  here  for  us  to  call 
attention  to  the  status  of  the  present  sugar  tariff, 
and  in  doing  so  I  must  emphasize  the  reason  why 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  to  turn 
from  the  tariff  theory  of  protecting  our  sugar  in- 
dustry to  the  quota  theory,  which  underlies  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  also  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 
As  I  said  above,  tariff  becomes  no  protection  at  all. 
due  to  the  conditions  in  the  world.  If  you  depreciate 
a  currency  far  enough  in  the  exporting  countries 
you  will  destroy  the  effects  of  any  tariff  in  an  im- 
porting country.  Tariff  can  be  effective  only  if 
money  and  general  trading  conditions  remain  stable. 
Tf  an  exporting  country  offers  a  subsidy  on  an  ex- 
ported product  greater  than  a  tariff  that,  too.  will 
overcome  the  tariff  of  the  importing  country.  These 
conditions  help  to  explain  what  was  an  actual  fact 
in  the  United  States  around  1932,  when  sugar  came 
to  us  from  the  outside  world  at  only  1  mill  a  pound 
higher  than  the  American  tariff — and  that  mill  paid 
the  freight  also:  By  resorting  to  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  subsidy  the  foreign  exporter  may  have 
actually  made  a  profit  out  of  the  sugar  he  exported 
to  us.  Our  industry,  which  depended  upon  the  tariff 
in  normal  times,  could  not,  of  course,  stand  that 
competition    in    abnormal    times.      Not   only    was    the 


sugar  industry  being  destroyed  here  in  America  but 
also  the  industry  in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  suffer- 
ing great  havoc.  Industry  which  has  no  economic 
basis  to  stand  upon  cannot  last  and  becomes  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  control  and  subsidy.  If  there 
is  any  industry  which  should  be  self-sufficient  it 
would  seem  that  that  industry  is  the  sugar  industry 
in  America.  But  we  see  from  actual  experience  it  is 
not.  It  is  interdependent.  The  factors  are  too  many 
for  a  simple  deduction.  The  treaty  therefore  be- 
comes a  prime  necessity  as  one  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  control  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned — 
producers   and  consumers." 

Our  deliberate  purpose  in  quoting  liberally  from 
the  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  is  to  impress  upon  those  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  industry,  the  viewpoints  of 
a  prominent  member  of  Congress  who  is  informed 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  policy  in  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  The  tendency  of  the  average  pro- 
ducer is  to  consider  matters  as  they  affect  his  farm 
or  as  it  affects  his  State.  For  this  reason  we  are 
convinced  that  the  broader  aspects  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  should  be  helpful  to  create  a  bet- 
ter understanding  as  to  why  things  are  done  the  way 
they  are  done;  even  though  one  may  not  agree,  after 
all. 


The  Cradle  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane 

The  exact  location  of  the  first  cultivated  cane  field 
in  Louisiana  has  always  been  a  matter  of  interest, 
some  accounts  placing  it  at  the  present  site  of  the 
Jesuits  Church  on  Baronne  St..  just  above  Canal 
Street,  in  New  Orleans.  In  an  effort  to  fix  the  loca- 
tion as  accurately  as  possible  Father  Joseph  Maring, 
the  present  pastor  of  the  Jesuits  Church,  was  asked 
to  look  into  the  records  of  the  Jesuit  Order  and  try 
to  identify  the  locality  where  the  cane  obtained  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  from  the  Island  of  Hispaniola 
(now  Hayti)  in  1751  was  planted.  Father  Maring's 
researches  show  that  the  site  of  the  present  Jesuits 
Church  was  acquired  by  the  Order  in  parcels  at  var- 
ious times  between  1848  and  1875,  and  hence  was 
not  the  property  of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  the  time  that 
they  planted  the  first  sugarcane  in  this  State  about 
100  years  earlier. 

At  that  distant  time  (1751)  however,  the  Jesuit 
Order  owned  a  tract  of  land  beginning  at  what  is 
now  the  upper  side  of  Common  Street  and  extending 
to  what  is  now  Felicity  Street,  and  bounded  on  the 
back  and  front  by  what  is  now  Broad  Street  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  respectively.  It  was  undoubtedly 
there  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  first  came 
into  existence,  but  the  original  transfer  by  Bienville 
to  the  Jesuits  in  1726  extended  as  far  back  as  what 
was  then  the  course  of  Bayou  St.  John,  probably 
somewhat  to  the  rear  of  the  present  Broad  Street. 


The  American  Sugar   Cane  League  Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE   CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  wbo  mu.v  have  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
sometimes  preferable  to  usinjj  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use   the    room    at    your    convenience. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL 

CANE   FERTILIZER 


IT  supplies  a  high  percentage  of  avail- 
able nitrogen — 22%.  It  sweetens  the 
soil  and  destroys  soil  acids.  It  holds  fast 
to  the  soil,  and  is  not  washed  out  by 
rains.  It  is  quick-acting  and  long-lasting. 
It  has  the  best  residual  effect  of  any 
nitrogen  carrier  because  it  contains 
70%  hydrated  lime. 

'Aero'  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  effi- 
ciency as  a  source  of  nitrogen  not  only 
for  cane,  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field 
performance  has  gained  for  it  an  envi- 
able reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane 
belt.  It  has  become  the  Universal  Cane 
Fertilizer. 


A  TON  OF  GRANULAR 


JF3^f     SUPPLIES-— '}''- 


/ 


A 


y 


HYDRATED 

LIME 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions, and  other  information, 

write  bur   representative,    H.    R.    Kelly, 

1805  COLISEUM  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TELEPHONE:  JACKSON   1469 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  oj  'Aero'  Cyanamid  anil  'A/u»/o-Pbos' 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  that  SWEETENS  the  SOIL 
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AAA  Committee  Will  Administer 
FieldWork 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced on  January  11th,  1938  that  the  field  work 
with  respect  to  conditional  payments  to  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  growers  in  the  continental  United 
States  will  be  administered  in  communities,  counties, 
and  states  by  the  Aericultural  Conservation  Com- 
mittees established  under  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Programs. 

Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  separate  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  production  adjustment  associations 
and  committees  administered  local  details  of  adjust- 
ment contracts.  Those  contracts  were  invalidated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  January  6,  1936. 
Under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  of 
1936  and  1937  the  special  provisions  regarding  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  were  administered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural   Conservation    Committees. 

The  step  to  integrate  the  county  and  other  local 
administration  of  the  sugar  program  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  farm  program  follows  the 
policv  established  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  1936  in  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  when  the  former  var- 
ious commodity  committees  in  countries  were  re- 
placed with  a  single  Agricultural  Conservation  Com- 
mittee in  each   county. 

The  field  program  will  be  administered  in  the  west- 
ern states  by  the  Western  Division,  AAA,  of  which 
George  E.  Farrell  is  director,  and  which  includes  the 
following  states  that  produce  sugar  beets:  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  North  Central  Division,  of  which  Claude  R. 
Wickard  is  director,  will  administer  the  field  program 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota,  Iowa,   South   Dakota,   and   Nebraska. 

The  continental  sugarcane  areas  are  located  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida;  in  these  states  the  field 
program  will  be  administered  by  the  southern  Di- 
vision, of  which  I.  W.  Duggan  is  acting  director. 

The  new  sugar  legislation  authorizing  payments  to 
producers  on  harvestings  after  July  1.  1037,  gives  the 
committees  definite  administrative  tasks  to  be  com- 
pleted in  connection  with  the  conditions  for  pay- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  Instruc- 
tions have  been  forwarded  to  the  state  committees 
in  sugar  beet  areas  to  be  distributed  to  the  county 
committees  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Asso- 
ciations for  accumulating  the  necessary  information. 
This  information  will  be  used  for  computing  the  pay- 
ments and  for  determining  whether  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducers  have   met   the   conditions    for   payment. 

H.  B.  Boyd,  who  is  director  of  the  Insular  Divis- 
ion, will  administer  the  field  programs  in  Puerto  Rico 
and   Hawaii. 

The  Sugar  Section,  of  which  Joshua  Bernhardt  is 
chief,  will  be  maintained  as  heretofore.  It  will  be 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  determinations  as  may  be  necessary  un- 
der the  Act  and  for  handling  administrative  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  connection  with  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  sugar  program. 


AAA  to  Hold  Hearings  on  Sugar 

Beet  Wage  Rates  and  Grower- 

Processor  Contracts 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced January  15th,  1938  that,  beginning  January 
24,  a  series  of  12  public  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
domestic  sugar  beet  area  on  labor  rates  and  grower- 
processor  contracts. 

The  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  evidence  on:  (1)  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  to  be  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  the  1938 
crop  of  sugar  beets  on  farms  with  respect  to  which 
applications  for  conditional  payments  are  made;  (2) 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  to  be  paid  for  sugar  beets 
of  the  1937  and  1938  crops  purchased  by  processors 
who  as  producers  apply  for  conditional  payments; 
and  (3)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  grower-processor 
contracts. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  hearings: 

January  24 — Sacramento,  California,  Auditorium  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  917  7th  St.; 
Northern  California  District. 

January  27 — Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Assembly  Room 
of  the  California  State  Bldg.;  Southern  California 
District. 

January  31 — Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Hotel  LTtah; 
Utah   District. 

February  3 — Pocatello,  Idaho,  Grand  Jury  Room 
of  the  Federal  Building;  Idaho,  Washington  and 
Oregon  Districts. 

February  7 — Pueblo,  Colorado,  Court  Room  of  the 
County  Court  House;  Western  and  southern  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  and  New  Mexico  Districts. 

February  10 — Greeley,  Colorado,  Marble  Court 
Room,  4th  floor  of  the  Court  House;  Northern  Colo- 
rado  District. 

February  14 — Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  Odd  Fellows 
Hall;   Nebraska   and   southern   Wyoming  District. 

February  17 — Billings,  Montana,  Commercial 
Club;  Montana,  northern  Wyoming,  South  Dakota 
and  western   North   Dakota   Districts. 

February  21 — St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Hotel  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  eastern  North  Dakota,  and  Iowa  Dis- 
tricts. 

February  23 — Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Court  Room, 
408  Court  House;  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  Districts. 

February  24 — Saginaw,  Michigan.  Auditorium  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce  Building;  Lower  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  District. 

February  28— Toledo,  Ohio,  Room  418,  New  Fed- 
eral Building;  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  southeastern  Mich- 
igan  Districts. 

Each  of  the  hearings  will  open  at  9  a.  m.  and,  if 
necessary,   will   be   continued    more   than   one   day. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provides  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  payments  to  growers  that  all  persons  em- 
ployed on  farms  in  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
harvesting  of  sugar  beets  shall  have  been  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  that  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and   reasonable. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  on  "fair  and  reasonable"  rates  to  be  paid 
for  sugar  beets  purchased  by  processors  who  apply 
as  producers  for  payments  under  the  Act.  Testi- 
mony will  also  be  taken  at  the  hearings  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  grower-processor  contracts. 
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IF  YOU  WANT    More  Profit  Per  Ton 
YOU  MUST  EXTRACT  More  Juice  Per  Ton 


..and  you 
can  do  it 
with  the 


UIER 


TRIANGULAR 

ULsjsJ       ill 


SQUIER  Patented  Triangular  Stress  Mills  have 
non-conventional  steel  housings.  They  are  so 
designed  that  the  lower  rolls  are  in  exactly  the  cor- 
rect position  to  obtain  maximum  extraction.  Be- 
cause of  this  position,  too,  the  main  roll  rises  easily 
and  smoothly.  Freedom  from  choking  at  high  speeds 
and  high  pressures  are  the  result.  These  advantages 
are  established,  not  theoretically — not  by  laboratory 
tests — but  by  actual  milling  installations  from  150 
tons  grinding  per  day  to  2000  tons  grinding  per  day. 


They  are  easily  accessible,  simple  in  design  and  ex- 
tremely strong,  as  the  study  of  illustration  will  indi- 
cate. 

Squier  Mills  are  proving  their  worth  in  more  and 
more  sugar  factories  every  year.  They'll  do  it  for 
you  too.  In  fact,  whatever  your  sugar  machinery 
requirements  may  be,  large  or  small,  Squier  can 
supply  them.  That  has  been  Squier's  job  for  over 
80  years. 
Write  for  our  complete  96  page  catalog. 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462    Broadway 


Buffalo,    N.    Y. 


SUGAR 


I  LL 


ACH I N  ER Y 
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Prices  of  Sugar  Before  and  After 
Sugar  Act  1937*  (cents  per  pound) 


(Figures  Compiled  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  Bunker,  Chair- 
man U.  S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association) 

BEFORE  AFTER 

SUGAR  ACT  SUGAR  ACT 

(Av.  Jan.,  Feb.,  (Av.  Oct.  & 

March)  Nov.)** 

Raw  sugar 3.64  3.25 

Processing  tax .00  .54 

Total  (price  plus  tax) 3.64  3.79 

Refined  wholesale  (net)—  4.70  4.70 

Refined  retail 5.67  5.70 

Refiners' nominal  margin..  1.06  .91 
Distributors'  nominal  mar- 
gin   0.97  1.00 

*Price  averages  are  partly  nominal  because  sales  did 
not  occur  every  day.  Partial  correction  has  been  made 
here  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  refined  sugar  price  by 
including  only  the  days  on  which  most  of  the  sales  were 
made   in  that   market. 

**Preliminary  estimates  for  December  indicate  that  the 
3-month  average,  October-December,  will  be  very  close 
to  these  figures. 

SALES    MADE    BY    UNITED    STATES    CANE    SUGAR 
REFINERIES    (SHORT    TONS,    REFINED    VALUE) 

Year  In  United  States  Exports  Total 

1926                 5,209,000  107,000  5,316,000 

1934  3,880,000  136,000  4,016,000 

1935  4,203,000  114,000  4,317,000 

1936  4,211,000  62,000  4,273,000 

1937  -    4,400,000*  73,000*  4,473,000* 

1938  4,240,000*  73,000*  4,313,000* 
"Estimated. 


HUST-0LEUH  CORPORATION 


J820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
oools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints 
all  colors. 


in 


CHICAGO,  ILL 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


*P'«id  Cconol*v|.MorJ' 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 
all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 


SOME    OT"    THE    USERS 
YoungHvlUe    Sugar   Co.  Smrdes    Bros. 

Alice  C.  Planting   Co.  DUIeaud   Sugar   Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting    Co.  Godchaox    Sugar    Co. 

St.   Lonla  Planting   Co.  Poplar   Grove   Planting   Co. 

and    thoiiHanda    more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    ft    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


SOURCES    OF    THE    AMERICAN     CONSUMER'S 
SUGAR  IN   1938 


THE  SUGAR  IN 

FINISHED 
FORM  READY 
FOR  CONSUMP- 
TION WILL  BE 
FURNISHED  BY 


THE 
QUANTITIES 
IN  TERMS 
OF  QUOTA 
REGULA- 
TIONS 


THE  SUGAR  IN 

RAW  FORM 
FOR  REFINING 

WILL  BE 
FURNISHED  BY 


(tons,  refined  value)  (raw  value  units)    (tons,  raw  value) 


Mainland  cane 
sugar  refiners. 


U.   S.   beet   sugar 
manufacturers- -. 

Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida manufacturers 

Offshore  and  foreign 
refiners  and  manu- 
facturers (Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  Phil- 
ippines, and  Cuba 
and  other  foreign). 

Total 


4,240,000 


1,500,000 


150,000 


600,000 
6,490,000 


4,480,000 


1,590,000 


160,000 


630,000 
5,860,000 


Louisiana  & 
Florida  270,000 
Hawaii  930,000 
Puerto  Rico  690,000 
Philippines  910,000 
Cuba  1,590,000 

Others  90,000! 


included  in  59,000  tons  now  allotted  to  Philippines  but 
which  will  be  available  when  Secretary  makes  finding  of 
deficiency. 


Average  Raw  Price  in  1937 

The  average  price  for  raw  sugar,  cost  and  freight 
basis  at  New  York,  excluding  duty,  during  1937  was 
2.543  cents  per  pound  as  against  2.694  cents  per 
pound  during  1936,  a  decrease  of  .151  cent  per 
pound,  or  5.6  percent,  according  to  Lamborn  & 
Company.  The  average  for  1937  recorded  the  first 
decrease  since  1932,  when  the  all  time  record  low 
annual  average  price  for  raw  sugar  of  .93  cent  per 
pound  was  established. 

The  1937  average  price  for  refined  sugar,  net  cash 
at  New  York,  excluding  the  processing  tax  of  .535 
cent  per  pound  which  went  into  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1937,  was  4.551  cents  per  pound  as  compared 
with  4.691  cents  per  pound  in  1936,  a  decrease  of 
.14  cent  per  pound,  or  approximately  3  percent. 
Including  the  processing  tax.  the  1937  average  price 
for  refined  sugar  was  4.729  cents  per  pound. 


FOR  INCREASED  SUCROSE  EXTRACTION 

AND 

CAPACITY 

USE 

GRUENDLER  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO. 
CANE  SHREDDER 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
2915  North  Market  Street 

New  Orleans  Office: 

Factory  Sales  &  Engineering  Co., 

816  Howard  Avenue 
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H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified    Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  RA.  4247 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


SO  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic  and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON   BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building — 407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale     Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


EAGLE  ASBESTOS  AND  PACKING  CO.,  INC 

601  Tchoupitoulas  Street  New  Orleans,  La. 

EHRET'S— Pipe  &  Boiler  Insulations 
VALLEY  FORGE— Mechanical  Rod   &  Sheet  Packings 
ALLPAX        PUMP  VALVES        GASKETS,  All  Types 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  Louisiana  Sugar  Crop  of  1937 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Gray-  1904  Louisiana  produced  398,194  tons  of  all 
son,  Principal  Agricultural  Economist  of  the  sugars,  and  as  it  was  not  customary  at  that 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Conservation  time  to  make  reports  in  terms  of  raw  value  it 
Committee,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Agri-  may  easily  be  true  that  the  1904  output  slight- 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  we  have  ly  exceeded,  in  terms  of  raw  value,  the  output 
been  supplied  with  figures  compiled  in  his  of-  of  1937.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Grayson's 
fice  covering  the  sugar  production  in  Louis-  figure  for  the  total  production  of  sugar  in 
iana   during   the   1937-38  campaign.  1937,    without    reducing    it    to    raw    value,    is 

394,008   tons.      All   things  considered,   we   had 

As    we    all    are    aware,    that    campaign    was  better  reconciie  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  we 

notable    for    the    disastrous    freezes    that    oc-  have   yet   to  break   the    1904   record   and    g;rd 

curred  on  November  19th,  20th  and  21st,  and  up   our  Ioins   for   another  try.      Here   are   Mr. 

the  exact  amount  of  damage  inflicted  by  these  Grayson's  figures   in  detail: 

freezes  will  never  be  accurately  known.      Mr.  Pounds 

Grayson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  ex-  Refined    Sugar    Produced    60,926,734 

presses  the  opinion  that  500,000  short  tons  of  Turbinado   Sugar   Produced   34,631,100 

sugar    would    have    been    made    had    freezing  Plantation   White   and    Crystal 

weather  not  occurred,  whereas  the  actual  out-  Sugar  Produced   70,315,490 

turn,   as  shown   by   his  compilation,   was  400,-  Raw  Sugar  Produced  601,517,219 

013  short  tons,   raw   value.      Opinions   are   all  Total  Sugar  Produced   _  767,390,543 

that   can    be   advanced    by    anyone   in    this   re-  96^    Estimated   in  Magma  _                   20,626,528 

gard,   and   they   are   almost   as   various   as   the  Total  Sugar  Produced  and 

number  of  persons  advancing  them.     The  one  Estimated   in   Magma   __       788,017,071 

expressed  by  Mr.  Grayson,  500,000  tons,  is  in  t-*ic            d     j        j        j  «?  *• 

.t        .          ,         ,     .        TI_                                       ...  I  otal  Sugar  Produced  and  Esti- 

tne    top    bracket.      There    was    no    prediction,  .    ,  .      .-               D         ...            D/,n  ._  _  __,_ 

c  a-   .   ,  -    iL   r  ;  mated  in  Magma,  Raw   Value 800,026,259 

from    any    official    source,    of    that    amount    of 

sugar    at    the    outset     of    the    campaign.       A  96°  Sugar  Estimated  in  Com-               1A„e/?000 
production    of    400,013    short    tons    of    sugar  mercial   Molasses   Produced               10,056,396 
(we   omit    from    consideration    the    sugar    esti-  Total  Sugar  Made  and  Esti- 
mated  in  the  commercial   molasses)    apparent-                mated  in  all,  Raw  Value 810,082,655 

ly  breaks  the  Louisiana  record.     Yet  we  doubt  Total  Cane  Ground,   Number 

if  the  record  actually  was  broken   because  in  of    Tons    5,240,675 


Read  "Secretary  Wallace  Should  Heed  Facts"  on  Page  5 
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Wage  Rates  for  1938  Crop 

Hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  the  subject 
of  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  Louisiana 
sugarcane  growers  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  the  1938  cane  crop.  The  Hear- 
ings will  occur  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Auditorium  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  on  Feby.  21st,  beginning  at  10 
A.  M. ;  at  Lafayette,  in  the  Parish  Courthouse, 
on  Feby.  23d,  beginning  at  9:30  A.  M.;  and 
at  New  Orleans,  on  February  25th,  at  the 
Auditorium  of  the  New  Orleans  Association 
of   Commerce,    beginning   at   9:30   A.    M. 

It  is  expected,  but  has  not  been  officially 
announced,  that  the  Hearings  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Garry  LaGuardia,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Puerto  Rico  program  for  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  A. A. A.,  and  who  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  now  placed  in  charge  of 
the  sugarcane  program  in  Louisiana,  Florida 
and  Hawaii  as  well.  He  will  probably  be 
accompanied  to  Louisiana  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Bagwell,  a  lawyer  in  the  legal  section  of  the 
A.A.A. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Giles  of  Adeline,  La.,  is  Chair- 
man   of    a    committee    that    is    facilitating    the 


submission  of  testimony  at  the  Hearings  and 
all  who  wish  to  offer  any  should  get  in  touch 
with  him  promptly  so  as  to  bring  about  an 
orderly    presentation. 


Sugar  Keeps  Life  in  Flowers 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Hurst,  Biochemist  of  the  Division 
of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations  of  the  LI.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  sends  us  the  following  extract 
from  a  recent  issue  of  The  South  African  Sugar 
Journal: 

"Sugared  water  is  good  for  cut  flowers;  in  fact, 
it  has  proved  better  than  fresh  water  or  salt 
water.  A  very  interesting  experiment  has  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Newcombe,  who  has  published 
the  result  in  the  Homestead  Supplement  to  "The 
Farmer's  Weekly."  The  following  is  the  account 
of  it: 

"An  experiment  was  made  with  three  lots  of 
flowers,  all  picked  the  same  morning  and  from 
the  same  plants.  One  lot  was  put  into  a  vase  of 
pure  water.  Another  lot  in  a  vase  of  salt  water, 
and  the  third  into  a  vase  of  sugar  water.  The 
pure  water  was  changed  each  day,  the  salt  water 
every  third  day,  and  the  sugar  water  not  at  all. 

"The  flowers  in  the  fresh  water  beean  to  droop 
and  fade  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Those  in  salt 
water  kept  ten  days.  Those  in  sugar  water  looked 
as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  as  when  first 
picked. 

"The  vases  were  all  placed  side  by  side,  and 
each  day  their  positions  were  changed,  so  that  one 
vase  had  not  the  advantage  over  the  other,  as  to 
light   and   air. 

"Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  with  dif- 
ferent flowers,   all  with  the  same   results. 

"Enough  sugar  should  be  added  to  give  the 
water  a  slightly  sweet  taste." 

Doctor  Hurst  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
take  time  out  occasionally  to  identify  and  capture 
bits  of  information  that  he  thinks  will  please  and 
encourage  his  friends.  He  has  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance. What  more  beautiful  destiny  can  the  product 
of  our  toil  enjoy  than  to  lend  its  strange  virility  to 
perpetuate  for  days  or  weeks  the  life  of  flowers!  We 
have  here  a  discovery  that  reaches  over  and  above 
and  around  all  that  is  sordid  in  our  avocation. 
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Soil   Conservation  on  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane   Farms 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  at  its  meeting  held  Jan.  26th,  1938, 
concluded  to  take  up  with  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  matter  of  permitting  sugarcane  farms 
to  have  66-2/3%  of  their  land  in  sugarcane  and 
33-1/3%  in  soil  renovation  crops,  as  is  the  old  es- 
tablished custom  in  Louisiana,  instead  of  60%  and 
40%,  respectively,  as  is  specified  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program.  After  some  corre- 
spondence, it  was  decided  that  a  formal  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Bourg,  Manager  of  the  League's  Washington 
office,  to  be  presented  by  him  to  Secretary  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  and  that  this  communication  be  supple- 
mented by  a  statement  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station. 
All  this  was  done,  and  we  print  below  the  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Bourg,  which  he  will  present  to 
Secretary  Wallace,  and  also  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Taggart,  accompanied  by  a  table  which  covers  the 
point  at  issue  exceedingly   well. 

New    Orleans,    Feb.    9,    1938. 
Mr.    C.    J.    Bourg, 
510   Union  Trust   Bldg- 
Washington,    D-    C. 
Dear    Mr.    Bourg: 

This  organization  has  observed,  with  regret,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  which 
specifies  that  no  more  than  60%  of  the  crop  land  on  a 
sugarcane  farm  may  be  planted  in  sugarcane,  reserv- 
ing   40%    for   soil    conserving    crops. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  is  to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of  agricul- 
tural practices  known  to  be  sound  and  as  you  yourself 
know,  and  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  substantiate 
by  your  own  testimony  if  requested  to  do  so,  the  sugar- 
cane growing  region  of  Louisiana  has  practiced  a  soil- 
conserving  program  for  very  many  years,  doing  so  of  its 
own  volition  and  in  accordance  with  the  studies  and 
recommendations  of  the  best  agricultural  authorities.  It 
was  long  ago  perceived  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district 
that  exhaustion  of  the  soil  brought  such  heavy  financial 
penalties  to  the  owners  thereof  that  there  has  never  been 
any  inclination  to  depart  from  the  soil  conservation  rou- 
tine adopted  early  in  the  history  of  the  industry  and  as 
a  result  of  this  wisdom  the  same  land  that  produced 
sugarcane  here  100  years  ago  is  producing  unimpaired 
yields  of  it  now.  The  established  practice,  fortified  by 
years  of  experience,  and  based  on  a  practical  observance 
of  the  delicate  balance  between  the  upbuilding  of  the 
soil  and  the  depreciation  thereof,  has  been  to  plant  two- 
thirds  (66-2/3%)  of  the  farm  in  cane,  and  the  other 
one  third  in  soil-renovating  crops.  All  this  is  history, 
and  under  this  system  the  cane-crops  have  increased  in 
well-being,  and  shown  no  evidence,  throughout  many 
decades,    of    distress    from    soil    impoverishment. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  we  may  properly  ask 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  allow,  in  the 
case  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms,  the  planting  of  66-2/3% 
of  the  land  in  sugarcane  instead  of  the  limit  now  imposed 
of  60%.  There  is  nowhere  a  more  carefully  studied 
agricultural  system  than  prevails  in  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane industry.  The  first  sugar  experiment  station  in 
the  world  was  established  here  in  1885,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  constant  scientific  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  sugar  industry  here,  carried  on 
for  some  years  after  its  initiation  by  funds  contributed  by 
the  sugarcane  growers  themselves,  and  later  by  State 
funds. 

The  very  question  we  are  undertaking  to  discuss  in  this 
letter  was  taken  up  for  special  study  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  series  of 
experiments  covering  a  ten  year  period  carried  out.  In 
these  experiments  a  comparison  was  instituted  between 
the  practice  of  putting  60%  of  the  land  in  cane  and  40% 
in   rotation   crops    (the   same   proportion   now   specified    by 


the  Agricultural  Conservation  program)  and  the  practice 
of  putting  75%  of  the  land  in  cane  and  25%  in  conserva- 
tion crops.  This  proportion  greatly  exceeded  the  long 
established    Louisiana   custom   of   2/3   and    1/3. 

We  have  asked  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director 
in  charge  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  to  set 
down  for  us  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  and  tabulation,  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  and  he  has  kindly  complied, 
and  his  communication  is  enclosed  herewith.  We  quote 
the  last  two  sentences  of  Mr.  Taggart's  letter  as  fol- 
lows: 

"If  you  will  look  over  the  several  treatments  which 
are  outlined  in  the  table  I  think  that  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  extra  amount  of  organic  matter  and 
nitrogen  which  is  added  to  this  soil  has  not  main- 
tained soil  fertility  as  measured  in  terms  of  cane  pro- 
duction any  more  than  one  crop  of  summer  legumes- 
"I  feel  absolutely  satisfied  that  the  proper  rotation 
of  the  superior  varieties  of  cane  which  we  are  now 
growing  would  be  75  per  cent  of  the  land  in  cane  and 
25  per  cent  in  summer  rotation  along  with  Melilotus 
on   the    fall   plant  cane." 

We  submit  all  this  for  the  Secretary's  consideration, 
coupled  with  a  request  that  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms 
be  given  an  agricultural  conservation  program  that  will 
permit  them  to  at  least  practice  their  long-proven  soil 
maintenance  custom  of  66-2/3%  acreage  in  cane  and 
33-1/3%  acreage  in  soil-building  crops- 
Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  present  this  com- 
munication to  Secretary  Wallace,  with  Mr.  Taggart's 
letter  and  table  attached,   and  oblige 

Yours  truly, 
Reginald    Dykers, 
Vice    President    &    General    Manager 
American    Sugar    Cane    League. 
The    statement   made    by   Assistant    Director    Tag- 
gart  reads   as   follows: 

Louisiana  State  University 

and 

Agricultural   and   Mechanical   College 

University    P.    O.,    La.,    February   7,    193S. 
Mr.    Reginald    Dykers,    General   Manager, 
407    Carondelet    Street 
New    Orleans,    Louisiana 
Dear  Mr.  Dykers: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  4  with  reference  to 
what  you  could  expect  from  growing  cane  where  60  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  in  cane  and  40  per  cent  in  rotation 
crops  as  compared  to  66  2/3  per  cent  in  cane  and  the 
balance   in   rotation   crops. 

In  1925  the  Experiment  Station  here  in  Baton  Rouge 
set  up  some  experiments  in  which  60  per  cent  of  the 
land  in  cane  and  40  per  cent  in  rotation  crops  was  to  be 
compared  with  other  lands  on  which  75  per  cent  was 
cane  and  25  per  cent  in  rotation  crops.  I  have  taken  a 
ten  year  average  of  plant  cane,  nine  year  average  of  first 
year  stubble,  and  a  six  year  average  of  second  year  stub- 
ble on  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years.  A  copy  of  the 
yields  of  cane  and  the  analyses  of  the  normal  juices 
therefrom    is   attached   to  this   letter. 

You  will  notice  that  experiments  numbers  1,  2,  4,  6, 
and  7  represent  cane  under  a  60  per  cent  arrangement; 
and  experiments  3,  5,  and  8  cover  the  75  per  cent  ar- 
rangement. Experiments  1  and  2  are  identical  except 
that  number  2  had  two  crops  of  corn  and  beans  grown 
between  the  plantings  of  cane  whereas  the  number  3 
had  one  crop  grown  between  plantings  of  cane.  The 
gross  yield  of  cane  shows  .86  of  a  ton  in  favor  of  two 
crops  of  corn  and  legumes.  Again,  experiments  4  and 
5  are  identical  with  the  exception  that  there  were  two 
crops  of  corn  and  beans  between  plantings  of  cane  in  ex- 
periment 4  whereas  there  was  one  in  experiment  5. 
Here  we  find  1-82  tons  of  cane  in  favor  of  the  two  crops 
of  corn  and  beans.  And  lastly,  experiments  7  and  8  are 
identical  except  that  experiment  7  had  two  crops  of  corn 
and  beans  between  plantings  of  cane  whereas  8  hnd 
one,  and  here  we  get  our  greatest  difference  which  i* 
4-11  tons  of  cane  in  favor  of  the  two  crops  of  corn  and 
legumes. 

Now,  we  must  sav  that  in  the  system  where  60  per 
cent   of   the    land   is   in   cane   that   we   would    get   one    crop 
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TEN  YEAR  AVERAGE— SUGAR  CANE  ROTATION  WORK 
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M-Melilotus  Indica  on  Fall  Plant  Cane. 
P-36  lbs.  of  P2O5  per  acre  on  each  cane  crop. 
K-35  lbs.  of  K2O  per  acre  on  each  cane  crop. 

of  corn  additional  to  the  small  yield  of  cane,  but  it  re- 
quires no  difficult  mathematics  to  determine  that  the 
75  per  cent  planting  of  the  land  to  cane  is  certainly 
more  profitable  than  the  60  per  cent  rotation.  If  you 
will  look  over  the  several  treatments  which  are  outlined 
in  the  table  I  think  that  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  ex- 
tra amount  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  which  is 
added  to  this  soil,  has  not  maintained  soil  fertility  as 
measured  in  terms  of  cane  production  any  more  than  one 
crop    of    summer   legumes. 

I  feel  absolutely  satisfied  that  the  proper  rotation  of 
the  superior  varieties  of  cane  which  we  are  now  grow- 
ing would  be  75  per  cent  of  the  land  in  cane  and  25 
per  cent  in  summer  rotation  along  with  Melilotus  on  the 
fall  plant  cane. 

Yours  truly, 
W.    G.    Taggart, 

Assistant    Director. 


Sugar  Statistics  Announced  for  the 
Calendar  Year  1937 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  issued  on  Feb.  10,  1938,  its  statistical 
statement  covering  sugar  deliveries  for  the  calendar 
year  1937,  consolidating  reports  obtained  from  cane 
sugar  refiners,  beet  sugar  processors,  importers  and 
others. 

Total  deliveries  of  sugar  for  domestic  continental 
consumption  during  1937  amounted  to  6,674,690  short 
tons,  raw  value,  as  compared  with  6,706,218  short 
tons,  raw  value,  in  1936  with  6,632,516  short  tons, 
raw  value,  in  1935;  and  6,331,585  short  tons,  raw 
value,  in   1934. 

Total  deliveries  of  sugar  in  form  for  consumption 
by  the  four  types  of  distributors  during  1937  as  com- 
pared with  1936,  1935  and  1934  are  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

Deliveries  by:  1937  1936  1935  1934 

(short  tons,  as  consumed) 
Cane  sugar  refiners 4,460,160     4,272,591     4,316,589     4,016,356 

Less:   exports  of  refined  sugar.          70,191          61,716        113,957        136,481 
Cane  sugar  refiners  for  domestic 

continental  consumption 4,389,969     4,210,875     4,202,632     3,879,875 

Beet  sugar  processors ...     1,157,002     1,287,847     1,382,012     1,459,467 

Importers  of  direct  consumption 

sugar 593,094        681,519        574,383        532,570 

Continental  cane  mills  for  direct 

consumption 150,889        136,309  88,547  90,657 

All  distributors  for  domestic  con- 

tinental  consumption 6,290,954     6,316,550     6,247,574     5,962,569 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
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N-36  lbs.  of  N  per  acre  on  each  cane  crop. 
^N-18  lbs.  N.  per  acre  on  each  cane  crop. 


(In  the  following  table,  the  deliveries  in  form  for 
consumption  are  converted  to  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  applying  the  factor  1.07  to  all  deliveries  except 
those  made  by  cane  sugar  refiners.  Deliveries  by  re- 
finers are  converted  to  raw  value  by  using  the  factor 
1.0571  for  1937  and  1.0575347  for  the  years  1936, 
1935  and  1934.  The  factors  represent  the  relationship 
between  meltings  of  raw  sugar  and  production  of  re- 
fined sugar  during  the  two-year  period  1935-36  and 
during  the   year    1935,    respectively). 

Deliveries  by:  1937              1936              1935  1934 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Cane  sugar  refiners ..  4,714,835     4,518,413     4,564,943  4,247,436 

Less:  exports  of  refined  sugar.  74,199          65,267        120,514  144,333 

Cane  sugar  refiners  for  domestic 

continental  consumption 4,640,636     4,453,146     4,444,429  4,103,102 

Beet  sugar  processors 1,237,992     1,377,996     1,478,752  1,561,630 

Importers  of  direct  consumption 

sugar 634,611        729,225        614,590  569,850 

Continental  cane  mills  for  direct 

consumption 161,451        145,851          94,745  97,003 

All  distributors  for  domestic  con 

tinental  consumption 6,674,690     6,706,218     6,632,516  6,331,585 

Deliveries  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  during  the  calendar  year  1937 
amounted  to  30,  669  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  com- 
pared with  29,466  tons  in  1936.  In  Puerto  Rico,  1937 
deliveries  totalled  72,396  short  tons,  raw  value,  as 
compared  with  68,427  tons  during  the  calendar  year 
1936. 

Stocks  of  sugar,  in  form  for  consumption,  in  the 
hands  of  refiners,  beet  sugar  factories  and  importers 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  on  December  31,  1937 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  along  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1936  and  1935: 

1937                  1936  1935 
(short  tons') 

Refiners' stocks  of  raws 196,215            199,685  255,933 

Less:     over  quota  raw  sugars 42,552              58,273  165,417 

Refiners' stocks  of  quota  raws 153,663  141,412  90,516 

Refiners' stocks  of  refined. 354,810  249,080  250,180 

Beet  factories' stocks  of  refined 1,008,040  890,208  859,783 

Importers'  stocks  of  direct  consump- 
tion sugar 59,428  57,796  134,221 

Total,   exclusive   of  refiners'   over- 
quota  raws... 1,575,941         1,338,496         1,334,700 

The  total  year-end  stocks  shown  in  the  above  table, 
converted  to  raw  value,  amounted  to  1,670,923  short 
tons  in  1937  as  compared  with  1,419,187  short  tons 
in  1936  and  1.  418,674  short  tons  in  1935.  The  fig- 
ures do  not  include  raw  sugar  for  processing  held  by 
importers  other  than   refiners. 

The  data  which  covers  the  calendar  year,  were  ob- 
tained in  the  administration  of  sugar  legislation  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
consumption  requirements  for  the  United  States  and 
establish  quotas  for  the  various  producing  areas.  The 
statement  of  unfilled  balances  of  the  1937  sugar  quo- 
tas was  released  on   January  12. 
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Secretary  Wallace  Should  Heed 
Facts 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  announcement  entitled  "Sugar  Statistics  for 
the  Calendar  Year  1937,"  officially  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  is  conclusive  vindi- 
cation of  our  contentions  made  during  the  past  sever- 
al months  regarding  sugar  consumption  estimates. 

Let  us  repeat  for  emphasis  the  figures  of  actual  do- 
mestic continental  consumption  during  1937,  which 
amounted  to  6,674,690  tons,  raw  value.  Taken  alone, 
these  figures  indicate  a  normal  consumption,  being 
only  32,000  tons  less  than  the  1936  consumption  and 
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only  42,000  tons  more  than  the  1935  consumption. 
But  these  comparisons  are  only  important  in  an  his- 
torical  or  statistical   sense. 

What  these  figures  mean  to  those  persons  engaged 
in  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  the  protection  of 
whose  interests  is  one  of  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937-  is  that  the  determination  of 
consumption  requirements  for  1937,  made  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd  and  amounting  to  7,042,000  tons,  turned  out 
to  be  practically  400.000  tons  in  excess  of  accuracy. 
But  since  we  are  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the 
figures,  even  this  fact  is  not  the  chief  concern.  We 
are  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  seeking  to 
justify  the  determination  of  consumption  requirements 
for  1938,  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  December  20th  to  be  6,861,000  tons.  What- 
ever happened  in  1937  is  more  or  less  water  under 
the  bridge,  except  as  it  indicates  the  future  to  us. 
That  which  we  are  facing  today  is  the  realization 
that  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
having  over-estimated  by  some  400,000  tons  the  con- 
sumption in  1937,  the  carry-over  from  1937  into  1938 
is  237,000  tons  greater  than  the  carry-over  of  1936  to 
1937  and  241,000  tons  greater  than  the  carry-over 
from  1935  to  1936,  as  shown  by  the  above  official 
report.  Not  only  is  it  apparent  that  the  Secretary 
has  twice  within  four  months  overestimated  consump- 
tion, but  the  net  effect  of  his  double-fault  means  that 
the  total  quotas  for  1938  are  approximately  200,000 
tons  greater  than  the  1937  actual  consumption  when 
there  is  already  in  the  United  States  a  surplus  of  an- 
other 200,000  tons,  all  of  which  means  in  final  analy- 
sis, unless  there  is  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  consump- 
tion during  1938  exceeding  our  experience  of  the  past 
four  calendar  years,  the  market  will  have  available 
more  than  400,000  tons  of  quota  sugars  over  and 
above  the  actual  consumer  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  No  small  wonder  that  the  sugar  mar- 
ket  is   demoralized. 

The  provisions  of  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act  do 
not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  estimate 
consumption  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price 
of  sugar.  Section  201   states  "that  the  Secretary  shall 
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determine  for  each  calendar  year  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States;  such  determination  shall 
be  made  during  the  month  of  December  in  each  year 
for  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  and  at  such  other 
times  during  such  calendar  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  meet  such  requirements."  The  Sec- 
retary is  given  no  discretion  in  the  matter,  but  is  di- 
rected specifically  by  Congress  to  "determine"  what 
the  requirements  of  consumers  will  be.  We  appreci- 
ate that  the  initial  amount  so  determined  must  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  estimate  and  therefore  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  Congress  un- 
derstood and  provided  for  this  by  directing  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  a  preceding  twelve  months  period  as 
a  basis  and  to  make  certain  allowances  for  deficiency 
or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugar  and  for  changes  in 
demand  conditions.  Congress  also  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  correct  his  first  determination  at  "other 
times  during  such  calendar  year."  The  point  we  wish 
to  make  is  that  Congress  clearly  intended,  and  the 
law  clearly  provides,  that  the  Secretary  must  deter- 
mine consumption  requirements  on  an  actual  basis, 
as  far  as  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  so,  and  not 
on  an  estimated  basis.  Admitting  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  anticipate  accurately  the  actual  consumption 
twelve  months  in  advance,  it  is  none  the  less  entirely 
possible  to  make  adjustments  and  allowances  as  the 
period  of  anticipation  disappears  and  actually  furn- 
ishes definiteness. 

Getting  down  to  the  present  situation,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  language  of  the  law  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Secretary  to  do  something  now,  in  order 
to  correct  apparent  errors.  Under  the  law,  as  we 
interpret  it,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  right 
to  make  additional  allowances  as  to  quotas  in  order 
to  prevent  excessive  prices,  but  in  the  absence  of  "ex- 
cessive prices"  the  Secretary  has  no  authority  what- 
soever to  make  adjustments  in  quotas  with  a  view 
to  influencing  the  price.  He  is  directed  by  the  law 
to  make  determinations  at  any  time  during  the  cal- 
endar year,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  adjust  his 
figures  to  the  actual  requirements  of  consumers. 


Now  that  the  official  figures  have  been  published 
showing  what  the  requirements  of  the  consumers  were 
in  1937-  the  law  manifestly  contemplates  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  give  due  consideration  to  these  figures, 
then  assign  the  proper  weight  to  the  excess  amount 
of  sugar  carried  over  from  1937  to  1938,  and  make 
full  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  business  recession 
which  has  already  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of 
American  consumers  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at 
least  for  the  greater  part  of  1938.  Having  given  due 
consideration  to  these  factors,  the  Secretary  will  nec- 
essarily reach  a  new  and  correct  determination  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers  during  1938  and  make  proper  announce- 
ment thereof,  with  appropriate  readjustments  in  the 
quotas  of  all  areas. 
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1.  LOW  COST  MITROGEN-Leading  sugar  producers  and  agricultural 
authorities  consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  the  most  desirable  low- 
cost  nitrogen  carrier. 

2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS -Regular  users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
have  secured  high  average  yields  of  both  cane  and  sugar— its  use 
has  always  proved  profitable. 

3.  EARLIER  MATURITY— Growers  say  Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures 
earlier— ripening  before  frost. 

4.  EASY  TO  USE— Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  easily  applied ...  requires 
no  special  distributing  machinery  .  .  .  doesn't  burn  or  dust ,- .  . 
resists  leaching  . . .  and  can  be  applied  any  time  that  fits  in  best 
with  crop  and  labor  management. 

5.  HELPS  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY-Domesfic  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  a  domestic  product— made  in  America.  Every  dollar  you 
spend  for  Domestic  Sulphate  means  added  purchasing  power  for 
Louisiana  sugar ...  in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League— "for  the  encouragement  of  home  industries  as  against 
foreign  competition." 

Consider  these  feists  and  make  your  nitrogen  fertilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
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STAFFER,  ESHLEHAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 
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CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  hare  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 
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Wages 


Statement  made  by  Mr.    W .   F.  Giles,   Cane  Grower 

Baton  Rouge,  Feb 

When  discussing  this  hearing  with  other  growers, 
it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  make  a  statement 
which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  consensus  of  the 
views  and  ideas  of  a  large  majority  of  the  sugarcane 
growers  of  Louisiana,  as  expressed  by  growers  gen- 
erally in  the  last  few  days  while  considering  the 
matter  of  the  rates  of  pay  that  should  be  given  to 
field  laborers  engaged  in  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  cane  crop  of  this  year.  I  ask,  therefore, 
that  what  I  will  say  shall  be  accepted  as  the  cross- 
section  of  the  opinions  of  most  of  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  growers  and  not  as  solely  my  own  personal 
views. 

I  am  going  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  growers  desire  to  pay  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  field  labor  a  wage  which  represents  fairly 
and  reasonably  the  participation  of  the  laborer  in  the 
profits  of  our  business.  It  will  encourage  a  feeling 
of  mutual  confidence  between  us  if  this  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  you  as  a  basic  and  elemental  fact  from 
which  we  may  then  proceed  to  present  such  other 
facts  as  seem  to  us  to  bear  properly  on  the  subject 
we  are  here  to  discuss. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
contemplates,  as  does  every  other  enactment  of  a 
Democracy,  a  diffusion  of  such  benefits  as  may  result 
from  it  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  the  law  says 
so  in  so  many  words  in  its  declaration  of  purposes. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  as  we  unreservedly  do,  we  are 
then  able  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the 
extent  and  amount  and  substance  of  such  benefits  as 
have  accrued  to  us,  and  when  that  has  been  estab- 
lished through  citation  of  facts  and  figures,  there  re- 
mains little   room   for  other   argument. 

Let  us  then  proceed  at  once  to  cite  such  figures 
as  we  think  will  sustain  the  contention  we  are 
going  to  make  here  today,  which  is  that  there  does 
not  appear  on  the  factual  record  anything  that  repre- 
sents profits  accruing  to  us  from  the  operation  of  the 
Sugar  Act  which  we  may  further  share  with  our 
labor  without  being  actually  out  of  pocket  and  the 


of  St.  Mary  Parish,  at  Federal  Wage  Hearing  in 
ruary  21st,  1938. 

law  of  course  does  not  contemplate  anything  of  that 
nature.  We  have  always  taken  pride  in  caring  for 
our  employees.  Through  depressions,  booms  and 
recessions;  through  droughts,  high  waters,  hurri- 
canes and  freezes;  in  short,  through  good  times  and 
bad  we  have  cared  for  our  laborers.  Our  wage  rates 
per  day  probably  appear  small  to  some  people  from 
other  territories  who  are  not  cognizant  of  all  facts 
but  it  is  irrefutable  that  our  laborers  are  contented 
and  available  in  great  number.  We  could  not  be 
accused  of  underpaying  our  helpers  when  most  of  us 
have  operated  at  a  loss  and  our  helpers  have  not. 

1936  was  the  last  recent  year  during  which  we 
had  no  government  control.  Planting  and  cultiva- 
ting wages  were  generally  90c  per  day.  During  early 
1937  costs  of  food  staples  had  advanced  from  de- 
pression lows  and  our  employees  were  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  those  increased  costs.  During  that  spring 
and  summer  the  majority  of  us  voluntarily  raised 
wages  11%.  This  raise  was  considered  by  us  desir- 
able primarily  by  the  increased  living  costs,  but 
secondarily  by  a  hope  all  of  us  had  that  the  contem- 
plated Sugar  Act  then  under  discussion  would  bring 
us  added  returns.  We  thus  increased  our  laborers' 
wages  11%  and  hoped  to  get  some  comparable  in- 
creased return.  We  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  we 
are  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  employees 
than  are  those  not  directly  connected  with  our  bus- 
iness. 

What  we  have  thus  far  experienced  has  been  a 
brilliant  hope,  based  on  the  text  of  the  Act  as  writ- 
ten, but  which  has  been  nullified  by  later  occur- 
rences. If  the  Act  had  operated  so  that  the  benefits 
it  promised  were  not  eliminated  by  conditions  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  there  would  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  wages  due  to  every  field  worker  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  belt,  and  they  would  have  received 
it,  and  your  confirmation  of  it  would  have  been  a 
mere  formality  after  the  fact. 

Last  year,  and  by  last  year  I  mean  1936,  the 
average  sales  price  of  sugarcane  was  $3.73    per  ton. 
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laborers'  wages  were  raised  by  the  order  of  the 
Sugar  Section  to  an  extent  of  20c  a  ton  of  cane. 
The  17c  a  ton  benefit  we  are  to  get  from  the  Act  on 
the  1937  crop  has  already  been  paid  out,  and  more 
besides,  in  higher  wages.  If  prices  decline  further 
because  of  the  present  over-supply  of  sugar,  we  shall 
lose  even  more  and  be  less  responsible  than  we  are 
now  for  the  lack  of  margin  that  must  exist  to  make 
a  higher  wage  scale  possible. 

Please  bear  this  fact  in  mind:  Staple  food  prices, 
such  as  are  consumed  by  laborers,  are  down.  In 
February,  1938,  the  prices  on  rice,  beans,  meats,  po- 
tatoes, etc.,  were  25%  less  than  in  February,  1937. 
I  attach  herewith  a  statistical  sheet  which  I  ask  to 
have  filed  as  a  part  of  my  statement.  Our  laborers 
live  more  cheaply  and  at  the  same  time  get  more 
pay.  We  wish  they  could  be  given  still  higher  pay 
fairly  and  reasonably.  We  give  these  figures  of 
living  costs  because  they  are  interesting,  and  not 
to  support  a  suggestion  of  a  reduction.  We  are 
willing,  and  we  expect,  to  continue  paying  the  new 
wage  scales  made  effective  last  year  for  planting 
and  cultivating  our  crops,  even  though  our  net 
return  per  ton  has  been  reduced;  even  though  our 
number  of  acres  of  cane  have  been  reduced;  even 
though  our  employee's  cost  of  living  is  reduced;  even 
though  the  cane  laborers'  wage  scale  is  higher  than 
other  southern  farm  wage  rates;  all  because  we  still 
have  hopes  of  a  better  price  for  the  1938  crop. 

We  stand  ready  and  willing  to  share  with  our 
labor  any  increased  profit  that  may  accrue  to  us 
through  the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  possi- 
bilities for  the  betterment  of  the  circumstances  of  all 
concerned,  from  the  humblest  laborer  to  the  top 
man,  are  inspiring  to  contemplate.  Congress,  in 
framing  the  Sugar  Act,  declared  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
persons  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
We  saw  the  possibilities  of  betterment  for  growers, 
producers,  and  laborers,  and  we  rejoiced  in  antici- 
pation. I  am  obliged  to  ask  you  now,  however, 
where  are  these  possibilities,  beyond  the  17c  a  ton 
that  has  been  given  to  our  labor  already?  What  con- 
fronts us  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  that  in  mind  throughout  this 
statement  and  I  ask  you  to  remember,  also,  that  if 
what  we  are  here  to  discuss  is  the  propriety  of  shar- 
ing with  our  labor  such  greater  income  as  we  may 
receive  from  the  functioning  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  there  is  any- 
thing to  share.  It  may  be  proper  to  do  something, 
but  is  it  possible  to  do  it,  and  still  be  fair  and  reas- 
onable to  the  grower  as  well  as  the  laborer? 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES   (WHOLESALE) 
STAPLE  COMMODITIES  AS  OF 

FEBRUARY,  1938  %  1938 

bears  to 

ARTICLE                                                                 1037  1038  1037 

Fresh  Beef  Sides .13                .12$  .93 

Salt  Meat 17               .16  .94 

Beans,  Lima .08                .04$  .57 

Beans,  Red .09                .05*  .62 

Beans,  White 08                .04$  .57 

Black  Eve  Peas .07               .04}  .68 

Cheese,  Daisy's .21                .18  .86 

Coffee  (green)  No.  7 .10                .05}  .58 

Lard  (Compound) .13*              .10  .78 

Milk,  (Evaporated)  case 3  45  3.40  .99 

Flour,  barrel..- -       7.25  6.25  .86 

Rice  screoning .0215            .0160  .75 

Rice  (Fancy  Blue  Hose) -.. 04                .03J  .80 

Potatoes,  100  lbs. - - 2.90  1.80  .62 

Spaghetti .07$              .06$  .87 

Corn  Meal  \ -- - --        .03$            .02$  .64 

Grits              J  .64 

Canned  Tomatoes,  Doz 54                .52  .97 

Simple  Average  percent — 70 
Weighted  average  probably  75% 
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There  was  then  no  benefit  payment.  This  year,  and 
by  this  year  I  mean  1937,  the  average  sales  price  of 
sugarcane  will  be  approximately  $3.00  a  ton.  Why 
is  that  so?  It  is  immaterial  to  this  hearing  why  it 
is  so;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Act  held  out 
hopes  which  have  not  yet  been  realized.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  U.  S.  consumption  of  sugar  has  been 
overestimated  and  the  quotas,  in  accordance  with 
this  overestimation,  have  been  announced  to  a  total 
which  had  depressed  prices.  We  stand  now  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  having  400,000  tons  of 
sugar  available  in  the  United  States  in  1938  over  and 
above  the  apparent  needs  of  our  people,  and  that 
means  a  further  fall  in  prices.  I  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  you  cannot  cut  the  price  of  a  commodity 
and  then  say  to  the  producer  of  that  commodity  that 
he  ought  to  share  with  his  labor  the  theoretical  pro- 
fits that  are  not  available. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  that  $3.00  there  is  a  bene- 
fit payment.  It  will  be,  on  an  average,  about  90c 
a  ton,  because  the  cane  of  this  last  crop  was  sub- 
standard, as  we  all  know.  So  we  have  $3.90  in  1937 
as  against  $3.73  in  1936.  The  difference  is  17c. 
Gentlemen,  we  gave  that  to  our  labor,  and  more,  be- 
fore we  found  out  that  the  price  was  going  to  be 
driven  clown,  and  the  benefit  payment  largely  neu- 
tralized thereby. 

Labor  is  between  60%  and  70%  of  the  sugarcane 
grower's  cost  and  we  voluntarily  raised  wages  about 
11%  in  the  cultivation  season  of  1937,  as  a  gesture  of 
good  faith  to  the  Administration  that  was  advocating 
a   Sugar  Bill,   and   in   the   harvesting  season   of    1937 
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The  Average  Quotations  for  Cane 
Settlements 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  average  of  the 
weekly  quotations  on  raw  sugar  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 19th  1937  to  March  1st  1938,  on  which  final 
settlement  for  cane  is  to  be  based,  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated by  either  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Louisiana  Sugar  &  Rice  Exchange, 
owing,  as  we  understand  it,  to  some  lack  of  informa- 
tion from  Washington. 

That  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  quotation 
finally  issued  by  the  two  Exchanges  is  assured  by  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  George  L.  Billeaud,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Garland,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
and  Rice  Exchange,  before  Presiding  Officer  Bern- 
hardt at  the  Federal  Hearing  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
wage  rates  for  harvesting  the  cane  crop,  held  on  Oc- 
tober 4th  last.  Asking  the  Chair  for  recognition  Mr. 
Billeaud  said: 

"By  mutual  agreement  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change request  that  their  quotations  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  price  of  sugar  be  accepted 
jointly  in  the  cane  purchase  contract  for  1937." 
Mr.  Garland  then  asked  for  recognition  and  said: 

"I  am  Ed.  J.  Garland,  President  of  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange.  The  members 
of  the  board  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice 
Exchange  have  agreed  to  issue,  jointly  with  the 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  the  weekly 
average  of  the  price  of  sugar  for  1937." 
Such  a  harmonious  arrangement  between  the  two 
institutions  is  very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 


Payments  for  Frozen  Cane 

A  wire  received  from  Washington  jisst  as 
we  go  to  press  says:  "Deductions  from  pay- 
ments for  frozen  sugarcane  ground  after  De- 
cember 12th  1937  are  to  be  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  3.775  per  cent  for  each  .25  c  c  of 
acidity  above  2.25  c  c,  as  set  forth  in  Section 
10  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Contract."  Sec- 
tion  10,  referred   to,  reads  as   follows: 

"When    10   cc.    of   the    normal    juice    of 


frozen  sugarcane  are  titrated  against  a 
N/10  of  NaOH,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator,  and  it  requires  not  over  2*4 
cc.  of  the  N/10  NaOH  solution  to  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  in  the  normal  juice, 
no  deductions  in  the  price  of  the  sugar- 
cane shall  be  made. 

"When  10  cc.  of  the  normal  juice  of 
frozen  sugarcane  are  titrated  against  a 
N/10  solution  of  NaOH,  using  phenolph- 
thalein as  an  indicator,  and  it  requires 
over  21/,,  cc.  of  N/10  NaOH  solution  to 
neutralize  the  acidity  in  the  normal'  juice, 
a  deduction  will  be  made  in  settlement, 
based  upon  decreased  boiling  house  effi- 
ciency." 

Administration's  Aim  Believed  to 
be  Lower  Raw  Price 

(from  N.    Y.  Journal  of   Commerce, 
February   19,  1938) 

When  President  Roosevelt  singled  out  sugar  in  his 
statement  about  commodities  and  price  trends  yes- 
terday it  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  sugar 
trade.  The  reason  sugar  was  mentioned,  however, 
was  not  long  in  coming  out.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
if  the  President  had  not  mentioned  sugar  it  might 
have  followed  higher  other  commodities  which  he 
seeks  to  raise,  since  it  was  near  seasonal  lows,  in 
which  event,  in  order  to  make  his  original  statement 
good  it  would  have  meant  an  unusual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  to  control  the  price  in  line 
with  previous  expressed  ideas. 

He  said  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  Admin- 
istration's sugar  policy  since  sugar  was  in  a  differ- 
ent category  and  a  policy  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
1937  law. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  sugar 
in    1937  said: 

"As  a  safeguard  for  the  protection  of  consumers  I 
recommend  that  provision  be  made  to  prevent  any 
possible  restriction  of  the  supply  of  sugar  that  would 
result  in  prices  to  consumers  in  excess  of  those  reas- 
onably necessary  *  *  *  ". 

He  stated  further  that  at  that  time  in  asking  for 
a  processing  tax  that  he  was  definitely  advised  that 
"such  a  tax  would  not  increase  the  average  cost  of 
sugar  to  consumers." 

Thus    far    the    President's    plans    for    the    price    of 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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step  up  the  Efficiency  of  Your 
Sugar  Factory  with  this  Modern 


™ 


The  Squler  patented  Triangular  Stress  Mill  has 
been  designed  to  operate  at  high  speeds  and  to 
extract    more    juice    from    every    ton    of    cane. 


Squier  quadruple  effect  evaporators  will  show  sub- 
stantial savings  in  both  steam  and  fuel,  conse- 
quently their  reputation  for  rapid  and  economical 
evaporation  is  well  known  throughout  the  sugar 
industry. 


Squler  Centrifugals  are  favored  among  centrifugal 
operators  throughout  the  Tropics,  especially  among 
contract  workers  because  of  their  safe,  efficient 
operation  and  because  of  the  extra  charges  they 
are    able  to    spin    per    day. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The  high  operating  efficiency  of 
Squier  Sugar  Mill  machinery  is 
proving  a  real  profit  producer 
for  sugar  factories  throughout 
the  world. 

If  your  profits  are  not  what  they 
should  be  because  of  obsolete, 
worn-out  equipment,  why  not 
write  today  for  our  new  96  page 
catalog.  You  will  find  valuable 
information  on  every  page. 
Every  type  and  size  of  equipment 
you  will  need  from  the  small  hand 
mill  to  a  complete,  new,  modern 
sugar  factory  ready  to  run  is 
illustrated  and  described. 

For  over  80  years  Squier  has 
been  building  better  sugar  mill 
machinery.  That's  why  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  "Think  of  Squier 
when  you  think  of  Sugar". 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
Squier  catalog  today.     It's  free. 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO 


462    Broadway 


Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
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sugar  have  operated  smoothly.  When  he  signed  the 
new  Sugar  Act  on  September  1,  1937,  a  tax  of 
53x/6c  per  100  pounds  was  established  but  it  was 
taken  off  the  price  of  raw  sugar  and  not  added  to 
refined. 

Currently  the  retail  price  of  refined  sugar  is  about 
10  points  over  the  average  1936  level  which  means 
that  the  cost  to  the  wholesaler  has  been  averaging 
about  4.80c  since  the   Sugar  Act  was   signed. 

Competent  observers  hold  that  the  immediate  aim 
of  the  Administration  is  to  bring  this  level  down 
to  a  basis  of  about  3.05c  for  raw  sugar.  That  would 
enable  refiners  to  sell  granulated  around  their  cur- 
rent basis  of  4.65c  net  cash,  or  at  a  differential  of 
about  107  points.  The  higher  differential  is  required 
now  because  of  higher  labor  costs  and  materials. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  price  of  raw  sugar  reaches 
the  area  of  3.05c  or  3c  that  the  Administration  might 
then  consider  a  change  in  quotas  to  aid  the  market, 
but  not  before,  despite  the  fact  that  Cuba  and  United 
States  beet  interests  have  been  "belly-aching"  re- 
cently about  higher  prices. 

The  Administration  still  believes,  according  to 
observers,  that  the  financial  statements  of  beet  com- 
panies indicate  that  the  Government  sugar  program 
is  not  by  any  means  taking  away  their  profits;  it  is 
merely  restricting  them. 

As  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  it  is  said  reliably 
that  the  Administration  does  not  propose  to  provide 
additional  relief  by  altering  the  domestic  program 
for  higher  prices.  Cuba  must  look  to  the  world 
market  even  though  the  immediate  outlook  there  is 
nebulous. 

No  better  evidence  that  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's sugar  control  plan  is  primarily  set  up  to 
protect  the  consumer  can  be  gained  than  from  a 
reading  of  the  preamble  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In  that 
"protection  of  consumer  interest"  is  definitely  stated, 
although  at  the  time  of  drafting  it  created  a  sharp 
word  battle,  more  so  than  anything  else  in  the  bill. 
The  beet  bloc  wanted  a  minimum  price.  In  no 
other  farm  legislation  does  price  protection  to  the 
consumer   appear. 

Sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 

The  plans  for  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  which 
will  be  held  in  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1938  are 
being  worked  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  ex- 
pected   that    the    delegates    will    assemble    in    New 


Orleans  on  October  23,  1938.  During  the  first  week 
beginning  October  24  a  supervised  trip  will  be  made 
through  the  Sugar  Belt  district  of  Louisiana.  The 
delegates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and 
study  planting  and  harvesting  operations  and  will 
visit  test  fields,  sugar  factories,  and  other  manufac- 
turing plants  of  interest  to  sugar  technologists.  Dur- 
ing the  second  week  sessions  for  the  presentation  of 
papers  and  for  technical  discussions  will  be  held  at 
the  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The  interest  in  this  Congress  is  very  gratifying. 
More  than  550  have  already  joined  the  society  and 
a  considerable  number  have  stated  that  they  expect 
to   attend  the   Congress. 

The  various  sectional  programs  are  being  worked 
up  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  program  committees 
are  now  requesting  that  all  delegates  send  in  as  soon 
as  convenient  papers  which  they  wish  to  present. 
These  papers  may  be  sent  to  the  sectional  chairmen 
or  if  more  convenient  directly  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary, C.  W.  Edgerton,  at  Louisiana  State  University 
at  Baton  Rouge.  An  abstract  of  each  paper  of  from 
200  to  500  words  should  be  prepared  by  the  author 
and  sent  with  the  complete  paper.  The  abstracts 
will  be  published  for  use  at  the  Congress  and  the 
papers  will  be  held  for  the  Proceedings.  The  papers 
and  abstracts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary by  August    1. 

Delegates  who  expect  to  attend  the  Congress  are 
also  asked  to  write  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  state  whether  they  will  be  accompanied  by 
other  members  of  their  families.  Wives  of  the  dele- 
gates are  especially  invited  and  plans  are  now  being 
made  for  their  entertainment. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Edgerton 

(Reprinted   from   Baton   Rouge   State    Times    of 
February  \9th,  1938) 

Continuously  through  a  period  of  30  years — full 
and  interesting  years — Dr.  C.  W.  Edgerton  has  been 
using  his  scientific  knowledge  to  combat  plant  disease 
in  Louisiana. 

In  so  doing,  he  has  increased  this  knowledge  im- 
measurably, and  he  has  performed  a  real  service  to 
the  farmers  of  this  state,  and  to  agriculture.  It  is  a 
service  that  can  never  be  considered  as  completed. 
It  is  ever  in  a  progressive  stage,  as  new  problems 
arise,  demanding  further  research,  and  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent application   of   established   principles. 

It  was   30   years   ago  this   February  that   Dr.   Ed- 
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gerton  came  to  Louisiana  State  University  as  a 
member  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  this  anniversary,  and  his  work  at  L.S.U., 
he  was  recently  honored  at  an  informal  supper  ar- 
ranged by  the  members  of  the  botany  department. 
He  is  professor  of  botany,  bacteriology,  and  plant 
pathology,  and  is  also  head  of  research  in  plant  path- 
ology. _ 

During  this  long  period,  Dr.  Edgerton  and  his 
colleagues  and  assistants  in  the  various  fields  of 
research,  have  made  intensive  study  of  a  variety  of 
plant  diseases.  Some  of  this  study  has  had  to  be 
carried  forward  patiently  through  months  and 
through  years,  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  furrows. 
Each  conclusion  reached- — each  plant  sickness  diag- 
nosed and  conquered — has  helped  remove  uncertainty 
from  farming,  and  brought  more  profit  to  the  farmer. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  University  through  its  re- 
search and  experimental  work  has  had  an  important 
part  in  bringing  about  the  revival  of  the  sugar  cane 
industry  in  Louisiana,  which  had  suffered  such  se- 
vere losses  from  Mosaic  and  other  disease.  Introduc- 
tion of  the  new  resistant  varieties  of  canes  has 
caused  the  fields  to  flourish   again. 

Among  other  important  work  in  plant  disease  ac- 
complished in  Louisiana,  Dr.  Edgerton  has  cited  the 
establishment  of  seed  certification,  eradication  of  the 
citrus  canker,  and  the  development  of  better  varie- 
ties of  plants. 

He  reminds  however  that  because  of  the  more 
intensive  farming  of  the  present,  there  are  more  plant 
ills  with  which  to  contend,  and  that  agriculture  is 
thus  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
science. 

This  is  a  notable  field  of  endeavor.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Edgerton  and  his  colleagues,  with  their  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Louisiana  problems  and  condi- 
tions gained  through  years  of  study,  is  exceedingly 
valuable  to  the  people  of  the  state. 


Louisiana  Crop  Statistics 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  the  figures  on  the 
1937  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  as  compiled  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  and  sent 
to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson, 
Principal  Agricultural  Economist  of  that  Committee. 
Since  that  time  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
completed  the  compilation  of  the  crop  statistics  that 
it  prepares  each  year,  and  which  are  based  on  signed 
reports  from  each  factory,  thus  making  the  report  as 
accurate  and  dependable  as  is  humanly  possible. 
One  thins;  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  all  statistics  issued  on  the  Louisiana 
sugar  output  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  that  is 
that  the  sugar  in  the  magma  must  necessarily  be  esti- 
mated by  its  owners. 

The  League's  report  shows  a  total  outnut  about 
100  tons  greater  than  the  report  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Committee,  a  difference  of 
just  a  little  over  2/100  of  1%.  which  is  remarkably 
close  when  we  consider  that  the  two  inquiries  were 
conducted  quite  independently  and  the  total  figure 
involved  was  very  large.  The  League's  figure  for 
the  total  output  of  sugar,  raw  value,  was  400,113.975 
short   tons. 

The  figures  ascertained  by  the  League  for  the  dif- 
ferent grades  and  qualities  of  sugar  (all  reduced  to 
raw  value)  and  for  molasses  and  syrup  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Clarifieds 

Turbinados 

Washed   Raws 

Granulated 

String  sugars 

Tons  of  cane  ground 

Syrup 

First  molasses 

Second  molasses 

Blackstrap 


36.343,371  lbs. 

42,733,727  " 

6.187,500  " 

110,469,314  " 

21,868,020  " 
5.295.268 

1,454.109  gallons 

1.809,692  " 

2,052,608  " 

29,902,333  " 


The  syrup  is  only  that  produced  in  factories 
equipped  to  make  sugar. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  gain  over  Mr.  Gray- 
son's figures  shown  by  the  League's  report  the  year 
1904  still  holds  the  record  for  sugar  production  in 
Louisiana   by  a   narrow  margin. 
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The  Louisiana  Sugar  Crop  of  1937-38 

By    E.    C.    Simon,    Assistant    Sugarcane    Investigator  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


Prior  to  the  November  freezes  of  the  past  har- 
vesting season,  various  estimates  were  made  of  the 
expected  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  for  1937- 
1938.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  crop  should 
produce  around  440,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  which 
would  have  been  an  all  time  record  for  Louisiana. 
Latest  official  reports  show  that  production  was  ac- 
tually 400,013  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  that  Louis- 
iana actually  harvested  90  per  cent  of  her  anticipated 
maximum  crop.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  1937 
crop  did  not  quite  equal  that  of   1904. 

The  new  "Hybrid"  varieties  of  sugar  canes,  which 
replaced  the  "Noble"  canes  formerly  cultivated,  have 
indeed  shown  themselves  to  be  tremendously  cold- 
resistant.  They  came  through  the  1937-1938  season 
with  "flying  colors"  and  enabled  us  to  do  the  almost 
impossible — to  secure  satisfactory  sugar  yields  under 
climatic  conditions  that  would  have  meant  disaster 
with  the  "noble"  canes. 

Those  connected  with  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  the  past  crop  was  handled.  While 
some  complaints  have  naturally  arisen,  the  opinion 
is  that,  in  general,  all  possible  efforts  were  made  to 
cut  losses  to  a  minimum,  and  that  both  factory  oper- 
ators and  growers  cooperated  insofar  as  they  were 
able,  to  save  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  after 
the  early  freezes   of  November. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  review  mistakes  of  the 
past,  and  to  figure  how  such  mistakes  could  have 
been  avoided;  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  foresee 
the  future  and  to  plan  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  is  to  be  done  when  another  emergency  arises. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  begin  to  lay  plans  now  for  the 
handling  of  future  emergencies.  The  experiences  of 
the  past  are  the  building  stones  from  which  these 
plans  must  be  constructed. 

This  article  is  an  endeavor  to  review  some  of  the 
experiences  of  1937-1938  as  they  appear  to  the 
writer  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  in  some  meas- 


ure in  the  laying  of  plans  for  future  emergencies. 
Some  of  the  data  included  may  be  considered  to  be 
irrelevant  in  an  article  such  as  this.  Such  data  will 
be  presented,  nevertheless,  for  the  value  that  they 
may  have  in  stimulating  thought  along  future  lines 
of  action. 

Many  readers  of  this  article  may  not  agree,  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that,  considering  the 
entire  harvesting  season,  the  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing 1937-1938  were  not  as  bad  for  the  harvesting 
of  the  sugar  crop  as  they  seemed  to  be,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  November  freezes  were  relatively  severe 
and  were  earlier  than  such  weather  is  ordinarily  ex- 
pected in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district.  The  weather 
during  the  harvesting  season  just  past  was  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  1911,  another  year  of  early  freezes 
when  great  losses  were  sustained  in  the  field.  Louis- 
iana was  extremely  fortunate  in  not  losing  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  its  1937-1938  sugar  crop  than 
it  did. 

A  comparison  of  the  conditions  obtaining  during 
the  seasons  1937  and  1911  show  the  following  differ- 
ences: The  freezes  of  1937,  while  relatively  severe, 
did  not  split  any  appreciable  quantity  of  cane  where- 
as those  of  1911  did.  After  the  early  freezes  in  1937 
the  weather  stayed  cool  or  cold  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  there  being  but  few  warm  periods  until  late 
December  that  were  really  deleterious  to  the  keeping 
of  standing  cane.  In  comparison,  the  conditions 
were  approximately  the  reverse  in  1911,  for  reports 
show  that  after  a  few  days  of  cool  weather  follow- 
ing the  early  freezes  in  that  year,  warm  weather  set 
in  and  the  frozen  cane  soured  rapidly.  During  1937 
acidities  of  standing  cane  did  not  go  up  markedly 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  grinding  season,  and  some 
standing  cane  properly  topped  back  could  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  was,  worked  up  into  sugar  even 
during  the  early  part  of  January,  1938.  The  rela- 
tively low  acidities  of  last  season  contrast  very 
markedly  with  the  rapid  increase  in  acidity  and  the 
higher     acidities    of     standing    cane     encountered     in 
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several  past  seasons  with  less  favorable  weather  fol- 
lowing relatively   severe  freezes. 

A  resume  of  the  1937-1938  harvesting  season  shows 
that  grinding  operations  started  relatively  later  than 
expected  and  were  coupled  with  labor  troubles  in 
many  sections  of  the  sugar  district.  This  resulted 
in  a  slowing  down  of  harvesting  operations,  so  by 
November  20,  when  the  early  freezes  began,  only 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  crop  had  been  harvested 
and  practically  no  windrowing  for  the  mill  had  been 
done.  Growers  were  confronted  with  an  acute  situ- 
ation, how  best  to  handle  the  70  per  cent  of  the 
cane  crop  still  standing  in  the  fields.  No  one  could 
anticipate  the  weather  that  would  follow.  It  seemed 
that  there  would  be  a  disastrous  season  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1911,  a  year  in  which  Louisiana  produced 
an  unusually  large  sugarcane  crop,  only  to  have  its 
fine  prospects  turned  into  dismal  failure  because  of 
severe    early    freezes. 

Under  the  conditions  of  November  20,  21,  and  22, 
what  was  the  best  method  to  follow?  There  were 
but  two  courses:  the  first,  to  try  to  harvest  as 
standing  cane  as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  so  long 
as  weather  conditions  continued  favorable  and  warm 
weather  or  warm  rains  did  not  set  in;  the  second,  to 
windrow  as  much  as  possible  where  this  could  be 
done. 

With  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  those  who  had 
sufficient  plantings  of  Co.  281  windrowed  this  ex- 
cellent keeping  cane  and  kept  the  other   varieties  to 


be  harvested  as  standing  cane.  Many,  however,  did 
not  have  enough  Co.  281  to  answer  this  purpose; 
others  had  practically  none.  The  Louisiana  Sugar 
Experiment  Station  was  called  upon  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  windrowing,  and  in  making  those 
recommendations  was  guided  not  only  by  the  data 
accumulated  at  Baton  Rouge  and  on  our  test  fields 
over  a  period  of  years,  but  by  the  extent  of  cold 
damage  to  the  various  varieties  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  sugar  district.  It  was  necessary  to  an- 
ticipate weather  conditions  from  November  20,  to 
the  end  of  the  grinding  season,  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  go  well  ito  January.  The^  Station  recom- 
mended the  windrowing  of  not  only  Co.  281,  but 
the  straightest  C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29-320  as  well, 
and  where  necessary,  the  highest  sucrose  straightest 
Co.  290.  The  emergency  demanded  that  the  least 
possible  loss  be  taken.  While  it  was  known  that 
some  of  the  canes  recommended  for  windrowing  do 
not  compare  with  Co.  281  in  mill  windrowing  quali- 
ties, it  was  necessary  to  windrow  them  during  the 
past  season,  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers  had  to 
protect  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  the  crisis 
that  had  arisen.  Some  of  the  recommendations  made 
for  the  1937-1938  crop  will  not  apply  to  crops  in 
other  years,  for  windrowing  recommendations  must 
be  varied  from  year  to  year,  dependent  upon  weather 
and   many   other   conditions. 

According  to  observations  and  reports,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  1937-1938  crop  was  harvested 
were  more  or  less  as  follows:  The  three  early 
freezes  on  November  20,  21,  and  22,  were  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  kill  the  buds  on  standing  cane  and 
to  kill  many  of  the  eyes,  but,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  did  not  split  the  stalks.  The 
minimum  temperature  was  26°  F.  on  November  21, 
at  Baton  Rouge.  After  the  three  early  freezes  the 
subsequent  weather  was  from  cool  to  cold,  and  rela- 
tively dry;  there  were  no  warm  days,  no  warm  rains. 
This  not  only  allowed  the  standing  cane  to  thaw  out 
gradually,  but  gave  time  in  which  to  windrow.  Sim- 
ilar weather  continued  well  into  December.  On  De- 
cember 6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  19,  and  20,  freezing  tempera- 
tures were  recorded,  the  low  point  being  24°  F.  on 
December   10  at  Baton  Rouge. 

By  December  11,  the  weather  had  placed  the 
standing  cane  in  a  badly  "watersogged"  condition. 
On  this  date  straight  cane  windrowed  after  the 
early  freezes,  was  relatively  sound  and  in  some  in- 
stances  had  eyes  showing  considerable  life. 

By  December  22,  the  juices  of  the  standing  cane 
of  some  varieties  had  begun  to  show  evidence  of 
breakdown,  and  it  was  necessary  to  "top  back''  to 
some  extent  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  juices. 
Other  varieties  were  still  holding  up  relatively  well, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  well  into  January,  with 
acidities  relatively  low  for  standing  cane  that  had 
been  affected  by  such  cold  weather  as  had  occurred. 

At  Baton  Rouge,  windrowed  cane  that  was  straight 
enough  to  cover  itself  well  was  in  good  physical  con- 
dition   on   January    18,    1938. 

The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  standing  and 
windrowed  canes.  Windrowing  was  done  on  Novem- 
ber 24,   1937. 
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Variety 


Co.  281 

C.  P.  28-19-. 
C.  P.  29-116. 
C.  P.  29-320. 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  807__._ 
C.  P.  28-11.. 


Standing  Analyzed  11/24/37 
Brix      Sucrose   Purity   Acidity 


16.00 
17.10 
15.60 
17.10 
15.20 
14.30 
17.70 


12.49 
13.66 


11 
13 

II 


17 
15 
10 


10.68 
13.92 


78.06 
79.88 
71.60 
76.90 
73.03 
74.69 
78.64 


3.1  cc 
2.9  cc 
2.6  cc 

3.0  cc 

3.1  cc 
3.0  cc 
4.8  cc 


Standing  Analyzed  1/4/38 
Brix      Sucrose    Purity    Acidity 


13.35 
16.70 
13.80 
15.50 
13.50 
13.00 
16.20 


9.90 
13.30 

7.50 
11.14 

8.52 

8.21 

10.76 


74.16 
79.64 
54.35 
71.87 


63 
63 


66.42 


4.7  cc 
3.1  cc 
4.9  cc 
3.7  cc 

3.6  cc 

2.7  cc 
3.5  cc 


Windrowed  Analyzed  1/18/38 
Brix      Sucrose    Purity    Acidity 


15.50 
18.00 
16.50 
18.25 
16.40 
15.40 
17.55 


11.70 
13.70 
11.59 
12.32 
9.65 
8.21 
10.08 


75.48 
76.11 
70.24 
67.51 
58.84 
53.31 
57.44 


2.5  cc 

2.3  cc 
2.0  cc 
2.5  cc 
2.5  cc 
2.5  cc 

3.4  cc 


Data  in  the  table  substantiate  other  data  of  pre- 
vious years  which  show  that  after  standing  cane  has 
undergone  considerable  cold  damage  there  is  a  drop 
in  the  Brix  and  sucrose  of  the  juices,  even  though 
the  physical  condition  may  be  fairly  good,  and  in 
many  cases  the  purity  indicates  no  inversion. 

During  the  1937-1938  grinding  season,  as  well  as 
in  other  seasons,  many  juices  have  been  encountered 
that  appeared  normal  in  color  and  appearance, 
though  having  relatively  high  titratable  acidities,  and 
when  suspended  materials  were  precipitated  by  the 
Home  dry  lead  method,  the  juices  filtered  rapidly 
and  gave  clear  filtrates.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
juices  have  been  encountered  which  did  not  have  a 
normal  color  and  appearance,  although  their  titra- 
table acidities  were  relatively  low,  and  these  juices 
clarified  by  the  Home  dry  lead  method  did  not 
flocculate  as  well  or  give  as  clear  filtrates  as  many 
others   showing   much   higher   titratable   acidities. 

These  statements  concerning  acidities  are  made 
because  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
that  titratable  acidity  alone  is  not  a  safe  guide  to 
the  value  of  cane  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It 
is  not  meant  to  infer  that  titratable  acidity  is  not  a 
measure  of  quality  of  juice,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
high  acidities  and  poor  workability  go  hand  in  hand. 
A  combination  of  rate  of  filtration  and  titratable  acid- 
ity, however,  seems  to  be  a  better  indication  of  the 
workability  of  a  sugarcane  juice  than  is  the  latter 
alone. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  results  of  the  1937- 
1938  harvesting  season,  to  believe  that  the  newer 
varieties  now  under  cultivation  in  Louisiana  will 
stand  unlimited  cold  weather.  They  have  performed 
nobly,  it  is  true,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
after  the  early  freezes  of  November,  1937,  weather 
was  extremely  favorable  for  the  preservation  of 
standing  cane,  and  that  this  factor,  as  well  as  the 
cold  resistance  shown  by  some  of  the  newer  canes, 
was  of  major  importance  in  making  it  possible  to 
harvest  90  percent  of  a  sugar  crop  that  many  of  us 
would  have  compromised  for  65  per  cent  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1937. 

In  the  future  the  growers  and  manufacturers 
should  anticipate  "bad"  weather,  and  balance  opera- 
tions by  starting  grinding  operations  earlier,  by 
windrowing  the  excellent  windrowing  cane  Co.  281 
sufficiently  early,  (before  this  variety  has  been 
severely  affected  by  cold  weather  and  is  still  in  sound 
condition),  and  later,  if  necessary,  by  windrowing 
sufficient  acreages  of  other  varieties  which  even 
though  they  lose  sucrose  in  the  windrow  more  rapid- 
ly than  Co.  281  are  still  good  enough  in  keeping 
qualities  to  be  so  treated  in  an  emergency.  These 
practices  will  allow  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  with  a  minimum  of 
hazard  from  cold  damage. 

The  newer  commercial  canes  have  shown  resist- 
ance to  cold  beyond  the  greatest  expectations,  and  by 


utilizing  them  properly  Louisiana  should,  in  the 
future,  be  able  to  harvest  her  sugar  crops  with  rela- 
tively  small   losses   from   cold   damage. 


Par  Cane  $3,075 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion announced  on  March  5th,  1938  that  the 
price  of  par  sugarcane  for  the  1937-38  grind- 
ing has  been  fixed  at  $3,075  per  ton.  This 
figure  is  based  on  an  average  price  for  the 
season  of  3.1924  cents  per  pound  and  is  cal- 
culated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  7  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Pur- 
chase Contract. 


Robert  L.  Baker 


On  March  13th,  1938,  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Baker  died  at  his  home  on  Madewood 
plantation  in  the  Parish  of  Assumption.  He  had 
not  been  in  the  best  of  health  for  several  years,  but 
he  always  sustained  so  bright  and  cheerful  a  de- 
meanor and  was  so  mentally  alert  that  his  friends 
had  come  to  regard  him  as  one  of  those  who  rise 
spiritually  above  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  and 
hold  death  at  arms  length  in  spite  of  bodily  frailty. 
However,  the  end  came  for  him  at  length,  as  it  must 
for  all   of  us. 

Mr.  Baker  was  a  Mississippian  by  birth,  but  his 
identification  with  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  had 
endured  for  so  long  a  time,  and  had  embraced  so 
many  phases  of  it,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
that  it  is  incongruous  and  an  anachronism  to  think 
of  him  as  anything  but  a  Louisianian,  born  and  bred. 
Beginning  as  a  overseer,  he  attained  in  1935  the 
highest  honor  any  man  may  reach  within  the  sugar 
industry  of  this  state — the  Presidency  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugarcane  League — and  he  held  that  office  for 
the  customary  two  year  term. 

Mr.  Baker's  residence  on  Madewood  was  one  of 
the  finest  examples  extant  of  beautiful  ante-bellum 
architecture.  Into  this  picture  of  the  Old  South  he 
and  Mrs.  Baker  fitted  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
and  he  lived  up  to  the  ideals  of  those  nigh-forgotten 
times  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  As  far 
as  God  gave  him  guidance  and  the  wisdom  to  deter- 
mine, he  tried  to  do  what  was  right. 

After  all,  we  may  comb  the  English  language  with- 
out being  able  to  coin  into  words  any  finer  eulogy 
than  that. 
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AAA  Announces  1938  Wage  Rates 
for  Puerto  Rican  Sugarcane  Labor 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced Feby  24th,  1938  that  "fair  and  reasonable" 
wages,  to  be  paid  by  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers who  apply  for  payments  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  have  been  determined  as  required  by 
law.  The  determination  applies  to  labor  performed 
during  the  calendar  year  1938  in  the  production  of 
sugarcane    in    Puerto    Rico.      The    wage    rates    estab- 


FOR  BIGGER  SUGARi  PROFITS 


1.  LOW     COST    NITROGEN  —  Leading     special     distributing     machinery    .    . 
sugar    producers    and    agricultural   au-      doesn't  burn  or  dust     .  .  resists  leach- 
thorities  consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
the    most    desirable    low-cost    nitrogen 
carrier. 


ing  .  .  .  and  can  be  applied  any  time 
that  fits  in  best  with  crop  apd  labor 
management. 

5.  HELPS    LOUISIANA   SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

-Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  a 


2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS  -  Regular 
users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia' have  se- 
cured high  average  yields  of  both  cane 

and   sugar— its  use  has  always   proved  domestic    product— made    in    America. 

profitable.  Every  dollar  you  spend   for  Domestic 

Sulphate      means      added      purchasing 

3.  EARLIER  MATURITY- Growers  say  power  for  Louisiana  sugar  ...  in  line 
Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures  earlier  with  the  aims  of  the  American  Sugar 
-ripening  before  frost.  Cane  League-"for  the  encouragement 

4.  EASY  TO  USE  —  Sulphate  of  Ammo-  of  home  industries  as  against  foreign 
nia    is    easily    applied  .  .  .  requires    no  competition." 

Make  your  nitrogen  fertilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

THE  BARRETT  CO.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


lished  by  the  determination  represent  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  percent  over  the  highest  standard 
rates  paid  by  any  group  of  Puerto  Rican  producers 
in  1937.  The  determination  also  provides  for  a 
Reneral  minimum  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  of  eight 
hours,    with    double    pay   for    overtime. 

The    minimum    day    rates    for    various    types    of 
work   established   by  the   determination   for   an   eight 
hour   day  for   persons   of   either   sex    are    as   follows: 
"For  handling;  carts   in   operations    other   than 
harvesting,  $1.10;  cutting  cane,  operating  winch- 
es and  making  ditches,  $1.21;  loading  cane  cars, 
$1.32;    handling    carts    in    harvesting    operations, 
$1.38;    loading    vehicles    other    than    cane    cars, 
$1.45;    repairing    and    operating-    tractors,    $1.70; 
all  other  kinds  of  work,  $1.00." 

If  payment  to  laborers  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
piece  rates  agreements,  such  piece  rates  are  to  be 
10  percent  higher  than  rates  paid  in  1937  and  labor- 
ers are  to  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  wage  per  day 
equal  to  the  rates  determined  for  work  performed 
on   a  time  basis. 

It  is  also  provided  that  laborers  are  to  continue 
to  be  supplied,  without  charge,  with  the  per- 
quisites  provided   for   laborers   on   the   farm   in    1937. 

The  minimum  piece  rates  fixed  in  the  determina- 
tion represent  a  10  percent  increase  over  1937.  The 
minimum  1938  wage  rate  of  $1.21  per  eight-hour 
day,  with  double  pay  for  overtime,  for  harvesting 
sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico  established  in  the  deter- 
mination is  equal  to  a  wage  rate  of  approximately 
$1.50  for  a  working  day  of  nine  hours  and  $1.80  for 
10  hours.  In  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
producing  area  the  wage  determination  of  November 
12,  1937  fixed  a  minimum  harvesting  rate  for  the 
1937  crop  of  $1.50  per  day  for  adult  male  labor 
without  a  specified  number  of  working  hours. 


"Fair  Price"  for  1938  Puerto  Rican 
Sugarcane  Crop 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  on 
Mar  9th,  1938  announced  the  "fair  and  reasonable" 
basis  for  payment  for  Puerto  Rican  sugarcane  pro- 
duced in  1938  for  processors  who  are  also  producers 
and  apply  for  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
The  rates  are  established  at  not  less  than  63  percent 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


to  Haul  All  Kinds  of  Heavy 


Operating  one  of  the  finest  and   best  equipped   fleets  of 
Heavy    Duly    Trucks    and    Trailers    in    South    Louisiana 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  INC. 


DONALDSONVILLE,   LOUISIANA  Phones:  Day  71  and  72. 

Rendering    Good   Service    for    Over    Twenty    Years 
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RUST-OLEIfil  OORFOiATgOM 


1820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints 
all  colors. 


in 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Rigid  Cconorr.v|. MoM' 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%    more  surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocnbre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 

SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
YounKsvtlle  Sugar  Co.  Smedes  Bros. 

Alice  C.  Planting  Co.  Billeaud   Sugar  Co. 

San   Francisco   Planting   Co.  Gorichnux   Sugar   Co. 

St.  Liouls  Planting  Co.  Poplar  Grove  Planting   Co. 

and  thousands  more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin   A    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Factory   Representative:    P.   J.   Derbes,    1685   Robert  Street, 

New   Orleans. 


of    the    f.o.b.    mill    value    of    the    recoverable    sugar 
from  the  cane. 

Among  other  conditions,  the  Sugar  Act  requires 
Puerto  Rican  producers  who  are  also  processors  to 
pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  cane  bought 
from  other  producers,  in  order  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ment under  the  Act. 

Determination  of  the  minimum  rate  was  made 
following  public  hearings  held  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  on  November  30,   1937. 

Under  the  determination,  applicable  to  cane  pro- 
duced in  1938,  producer-processors,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  payment  under  the  Sugar  Act,  are  to  pay  the 
same  rates  in  1938  as  they  paid  in  1937,  except  in 
those  instances  where  the  rate  was  below  63  percent 
of  the  recoverable  sugar  from  good  quality  cane. 
For  cane  of  inferior  quality,  producing  9  pounds  or 
less  of  sugar  for  each  100  pounds  of  cane,  processor- 
producers  may  pay  the  same  rates  they  paid  in  1937. 

The  determination  also  provides  for  fortnightly 
or  monthly  calculation  of  the  sucrose  content  of  the 
cane  delivered  and  a  formula  by  which  the  sucrose 
content  is  to  be  computed  and  by  which  cash  settle- 
ment is  to  be  made,  fortnightly  or  monthly,  accord- 
ing to  agreement  between  producers  and  producer- 
processors. 

It  further  provides  that  payments  for  cane  must 
be  made  directly  to  the  legal  owner  of  the  cane. 

On  the  basis  of  the  fair  price  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  crop  of  1938  sugarcane,  growers  will  re- 
ceive, on  the  average,  the  equivalent  of  64  percent 
of  the  f.o.b.  mill  value  of  the  sugar  recoverable 
from  their   1938  crop  of  sugarcane. 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in   the  manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett  A.    Molter,   Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans,      -  •  Louisiana 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th    Floor 

Masonic   Temple   Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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Factory  Representative 

The  Rust-Oleum  Corporation  of  Chicago,  makers 
of  rust  proof  paints,  concrete  floor  paints  and  various 
other  paints  and  coatings  that  are  largely  used  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry,  asks  us  to  announce  that 
Mr.  P.  J.  Derbes,  1685  Robert  St.,  New  Orleans,  has 
been  appointed  their  factory  representative  in  this 
territory.  


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic  and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Takes 
pleasure   in  offering  a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  liny  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using:  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use  the   room   at   your  convenience. 


STflUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for   Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9036-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

'The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaus,   La. 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified     Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  RA.  4247 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO 

CYAN  AMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 
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ugar 

e  Tonnage 

More  Profit 
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Red  Steer 


12-8-0 

TILIZER 


$26-00  per  ton 


Delivered  South  Louisiana  Plantation  Switches 
Car  Lots — 100  Lb.  Bags 


We  Urge  you  to  Make  Your  Booking  Now 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 


wift 


Company 

Fertilizer    Works 

A  Division  of  Swift  &  Company 

1711  Masonic  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Phones  RA. 


8606 
8607 
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As  To  Conservation  Payments 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Judging  from  inquiries  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  clearly  understood  that  for  the  1938  crop 
and  future  years,  the  AAA  has  decided  not  to  include  sugarcane-for-sugar  as  one  of  the  crops  eli- 
gible for  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  The  announced  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  for  1938  excludes  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane-for-sugar  by  special  refer- 
ence and  no  provisions  are  made  for  conservation  payments. 

The  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act  makes  no  mention  of  the  sugar  payments  being  in  lieu  of  con- 
servation payments.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  conditions  of  payment  under  the  Sugar  Act 
is  that  farming  practices  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  be  followed.  It  is 
important  for  the  grower  to  understand  fully  that  soil  conservation  practices  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  are  entirely  separate  and  different  from  farming  practices  required 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  For  instance,  the  soil  conservation  practices  for  1938  on  other  crops  have 
already  been  announced,  but  the  farming  practices  for  sugarcane  under  the  Sugar  Act,  have  not 
yet  been  determined  or  announced  for  1938.  It  is  expected  that  the  farming  practices  for  1938 
to  be  required  under  the  Sugar  Act  will  be  published  relatively  soon  in  order  that  growers  may 
be  informed  prior  to  the  final  cultivation  operations  on  the  1938  sugarcane  crop.  Sugarcane-for- 
sugar  is  considered  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  only  to  the  extent  of  having  the 
sugarcane  acreage  charged  as  soil-depleting  acreage  against  the  grower  who  applies  for  pay- 
ments on  other  crops. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  determination   of   proportionate   shares   for   the   1938   crop 

has  just  been  issued:  / 

"Whereas,  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  proportionate  shares  for  the 

mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the  1938  crop,  issued  September  29,   1937,  provided  as   one   of  the 

conditions  to  be  met  by  producers,   as  follows: 

"  'That  no  change  shall  have  been  made  in  the  leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  which  shall  have  the  effect  of,  diverting  to  any  producer  any  payment  to 
which  tenants  or  share  croppers  would  be  entitled  if  the  1937  leasing  or  cropping  agreements 
were  in  effect,'  and 

"Whereas,  it  appears  advisable  to  limit  the  foregoing  provisions  so  as  not  to  render  ineligi- 
ble for  payment  a  producer  who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  unable  to  enter  into  leasing  or 
cropping  agreements  identical  with  those  in  effect  in  1937. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  do  hereby  determine  that  the 
foregoing  provision  of  the  said  determination  of  September  29,  1937,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'That  no  change  shall  have  been  made  in  the  leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  to  any  producer  any  payment  to  which  tenants  or  share  croppers  would 
be  entitled  if  the  1937  leasing  or  cropping  agreements   were   in   effect'." 
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Scientists  Plan  Organization 

We  learn  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Jules  God- 
chaux that  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Louisiana  State 
University  on  February  23rd,  1938,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  preliminary  steps  to  form  a  Louisiana  Su- 
garcane Technologists'  Association.  We  understand 
that  the  membership  will  be  largely  made  up  of  those 
who  are  now  members  of  the  Louisiana  Section  of 
the  International  Society  of  Sugarcane  Technologists 
to  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  most  of  the  sugarcane 
technologists  in  Louisiana  belong,  and  also  many 
persons,  who  are  not  technologists  but  interested 
deeply  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Such  an  organization  as  is  proposed  might  be  an 
important  factor  in  coordinating  technical  opinions 
on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  on  the  cultivation 
of  cane  and  on  the  cost  accounting  connected  there- 
with.    Great  good  ought  to  result. 

We  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  this  proposed 
movement,  at  the  helm  of  which  is  Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux 
of  the  State  Extension  Service.  He  has  called  another 
meeting  of  all  those  interested  to  be  held  at  Louisiana 
State  University  on  April    15th   at    10  A.  M. 

The  dues  of  the  organization  will  be  set  at  the 
nominal  sum  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  there  will  also  be 
classes  of  associate  and  supporting  members.  "Up 
to  this  time,"  say  the  promoters  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion, "there  have  been  no  scientific  societies  in  Louis- 
iana such  as  have  proved  their  worth  in  Hawaii, 
Cuba  and   South  Africa." 


The  1938  Sugar  Cane  Acreage 

Under  date  of  September  29th.  1937,  the  U.  S.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determined  that  the  proportionate 
share  of  sugarcane  for  any  farm  in  the  mainland  su- 
garcane area  (Louisiana  and  Florida)  should  be  the 
average  of  the  1935  and  1936  "sugarcane  for  sugar" 
acreage  on  the  farm,  to  which  average  the  1937  "su- 
garcane for  sugar"  acreage  on  that  farm  should  be 
added  and  the  total  divided  by  two,  with  the  proviso 
that  in  no  case  (with  certain  minor  qualifications) 
should  the  share  be  in  excess  of  60%  of  the  crop  land 
on  the  farm  suitable  for  the  production  of  sugarcane. 

How  much  the  sugarcane  acreage  is  in  Louisiana 
for  the  1938  crop,  especially  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  1937  crop,  is  a  matter  of  much  interest. 

According  to  figures  supplied  us  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Grayson,  Principal  Agricultural  Economist  of  the 
A.A.A.  in  Louisiana,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
most  competent  and  obliging  official,  the  total 
acreage  for  1935  in  the  program  was  246,165,  and  the 
total  acreage  for  1936  in  the  program  was  238,915. 
The  average  of  these  two  is  242,540.  The  1937  acre- 
age was  294,895  and  if  we  add  that  to  242,540  and 
divide  the  sum  by  two  we  get  268,717  as  the  1938 
acreage.  That  is  26,178  acres  less  than  the  1937  acre- 
age. 

Some  of  this  difference,  according  to  Mr.  Grayson, 
may  be  made  up  by  new  and  small  producers,  but  to 
what  extent   is   not  yet   predictable. 

It  appears,  from  all  this,  that  we  shall  have,  roughly 
speaking,  some  25,000  less  acres  in  cane  in  Louisiana 
in  1938  than  in  1937,  and  that  represents  about  half  a 
million   tons    of   cane. 


Purchased  and  Homegrown  Cane 

Of  the  5,295,268  tons  of  sugarcane  ground  during 
the  1937-38  campaign  3,574,992  tons,  or  67.5%  was 
purchased  cane  and  1,721,490  tons  or  32.5%  was 
grown  by  the  owners  of  the  factories.  In  arriving  at 
this  figure,  the  cane  ground  by  co-operative  mills  is 
all  classified  as  purchased  cane. 

The  proportion  of  bought  cane  has  increased  some- 
what during  the  past  25  years,  having  been  60.9  per- 
cent in  1913.  Whether  the  pendulum  may  some  day 
start  swinging  in  the  opposite  direction  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  will  tend, 
however,  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  under  Sections 
301  and  302  thereof. 


NOTICE 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  death  of  Joseph 
Charless  Le  Bourgeois,  Sr.,  will' cause  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  business  of 

LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

The  undersigned  surviving  partners  will  continue 

the    business    at    823    Perdido    Street    under    the 

same  name. 

Louis  Powell  Le  Bourgeois, 
Joseph   Charless   Le  Bourgeois,  Jr., 
"Herbert  Wadsworth  Le  Bourgeois. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  26,    1938. 
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Recapitulation  of  Final  Manufacturing  Reports  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane  Factories— Crop  1937 

Prepared  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Principal  Agricultural  Economist  of  the  Stale  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Committee,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of    the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration 


Crop  Days 

Lost  Time— %  Total  Time. 

CANE:  TONS  GROUND.. 

%  Total  Cane  Ground 

Tons  Ground  Per  Hour 

Extraction  N.  J.  %  Cane... 
Sucrose  Extraction 

Av.  Rolls  per  Tandem 

Av.  Crushers  per  Tandem.  _ 
Av.  Knives  per  Tandem 

Saturation  %  Cane 

Fiber  %  Cane 

Java  Ratio 

ANALYSES: 

Crusher  Juice  Brix 

Brix  Factor  (Final  Report). 
Sucrose  Factor  (Final    '      ) 

Normal  Juice  Brix 

Normal  Juice  Sucrose 

Normal  Juice  Purity 

Factory  Sirup  Brix 

Residual  Juice  Brix 

Bagasse  Sucrose 

Bagasse  Moisture 

Bagasse  Fiber 

Press  Cake — Sucrose 

SUCROSE  BALANCE 
Molasses,  Sue.  in  %  Cane. 
Press  Cake,  Sue.  in  %  Cane 
Undetermined,  Sue.  in  % 

Cane 

Bagasse,  Sue.  in  %  Cane.. 
Total  Losses,  Sue.  in  %  Cane 
Sugar  Sucrose  in  %  Cane.  . 
Total  Sucrose  in  %  Cane... 

Lbs.  96°  Sugar  M.&  E.  T/C 
Gals.  F.M.  M.&E.  T/C... 
Boiling  House  Efficiency 
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76.87 
53.18 
11.82 

3.98 
50.44 
44.43 

6.65 


(7) 
(7) 
(7) 
(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
(6) 
(1) 
(4) 
(2) 
(2) 
(4) 


.915 
.175 

.444 
1.214 
2.744 
6.966 
9.714 

145.12 

5.56     (8) 
93.169 


GROUP  II 

11 

FACTORIES 


84.11  (11) 

18.51  (11) 

617,643  (11) 

11.79  (11) 

34.13  (11) 

69.99  (6) 

87.52  (6) 


7.36 

.91 

1.00 


(11) 
(11) 
(ID 


9.274  (6) 
16.37  (6) 
76.95     (11) 


16.00 

97.37 

95.19 

15.58 

11.89 

76.31 

56.54 

8.51 

3.67 

49.36 

45.40 

4.87 


(9) 
(9) 
(9) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(8) 
(7) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(8) 


1.006 
.145 

.516 

1.289 
2.956 
6.655 
9.611 

138.64 
6.42 
91.310 


(ID 


GROUP  III 

26 
FACTORIES 


79.96  (26) 

21.58  (26) 

2,159,477  (26) 

41.21  (26) 

55.19  (26) 

74.943  (26) 

91.37  (26) 

11.00  (26) 

1.00  (26) 

1.00  (26) 

17.330  (26) 

13.85  (26) 

77.51  (26) 


15.81 

96.96 

94.47 

15.33 

11.742 

76.55 

58.88 

6.73 

2.85 

48.46 

47.48 

4.98 


(26) 
(26) 
(26) 
(26) 
(26) 
(26) 
(25) 
(25) 
(26) 
(26) 
(26) 
(26) 


.967 
.102 

.218 

.832 
2.119 
7.516 
9.635 

156.58 

6.14     (26) 
97.330 


GROUP  IV 

5 
FACTORIES 


.20     (5) 


17.24 

559,969 

10.68 
63.93 
76.45 
92.67 

12.41 

.80 

1.00 

14.960 

12.30 

78.79 


15.77 

97.72 

95.22 

15.41 

11.76 

76.37 

55.50 

5.14 

2.54 

46.90 

49.43 

3.82 


.963 
.094 

.151 

.713 

1.921 

7.810 

9.731 

162.70 
6.22 
99.135 


(5) 


GROUP  V 

19 

FACTORIES 


80.96     (19) 


18.86 

1,743,460 

33.27 
58.21 
75.84 
92.49 

13.84 

1.00 

.95 

13.280 

12.85 

77.33 


15.90 

97.30 

94.36 

15.47 

11.72 

75.76 

59.34 

5.35 

2.67 

48.41 

47.61 

5.51 


1.071 
.111 

.241 

.721 

2.144 

7.461 

9.605 

155.44 
6.57 
96.261 


19) 

10) 

19) 
19) 
19) 
19) 

19) 
19) 
19) 

19) 
19) 
19) 


19) 
19) 
19) 
19) 
19) 
19) 
16) 
15) 
19) 
19) 
19) 
19) 


(19) 


NOTE:     A  crusher  consists  of  two  rolls. 

GROUP       I — Six  Roll  Mills  with  or  without  knives  and  Eight  Roll  Mills  without  knives. 

GROUP     II — Eight  and  Nine  Roll  Mills  with  or  without  knives. 

GROUP  III — Eleven  Roll  Mills  with  knives. 

GROUP    IV — Twelve  and  Thirteen  Roll  Mills  with  knives. 

GROUP     V — Fourteen  Roll  Mills  and  larger  with  or  without  knives. 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in   the  manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,   Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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Be  Patient,  Please 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  March  22nd,  the  ap- 
plication forms  for  benefit  payments  to  be  made  to 
sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  are  not  yet  printed.  In  fact  the  text  or 
typographical  arrangement  of  the  forms  has  not  yet 
been  approved  although  it  has  been  known  ever 
since  September  1st  1937  that  they  were  going  to 
be  needed.  When  that  is  done  they  will  be  printed 
and  after  they  are  printed  they  will  be  sent  to 
Louisiana  for  distribution  among  those  entitled  to 
payments  so  that  they  can  be  properly  filled  out  by 
the  applicants.  After  they  have  been  properly  filled 
out  by  the  applicants  they  will  presumably  be  put  in 
line  for  payment.  No  forecast  of  the  date  of  pay- 
ment has   been  issued. 

Statistics  show  that  the  great  majority  of  business 
failures  occur  because  of  lack  of  working  capital. 
It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  acumen  and  sound 
business  judgment  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  grow- 
ers that  the  Sugar  Section  is  sure  they  are  all  well 
fixed  in  that  respect  and  does  not  worry  about  them. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  F.  W.  Spencer  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Administrative  Officer  in  Charge  for  the 
A. A. A.  in  Louisiana,  has  sent  the  following  request 
under  date  of  March  22nd  1938  to  all  Louisiana 
sugar  mills: 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  checking  the 
final  results  of  the  1937-38  sugar  crop,  and  to  com- 
plete the  records  of  this  office,  you  are  requested  to 
send  to  this  office  the  original  of  your  compiled  list 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  checked  by  our  auditor. 

"Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  is  earnestly  re- 
quested, as  we  wish  to  complete  all  of  the  necessary 
preliminary  work  before  the  actual  filing  of  applica- 
tions for  Benefit  Payments  by  producers  begins,  so 
as  not  to  delay  final  payment  on  said   applications." 

Mr.  Spencer's  office  also  reported  under  date  of 
March  24th  that  no  table  for  figuring  benefit  pay- 
ments had  been  received  from  Washington. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEM&N  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis  Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


The  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Technologists 

A  tentative  program,  or  itinerary,  covering  the  trip 
through  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  which  is  to  be 
arranged  for  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Congress  of 
the  International  Society  of  Sugarcane  Technologists 
next  Fall,  has  been  laid  out.  It  is  not  yet  a  fixed  pro- 
gram, nor  a  complete  one.  and  Secretary  C.  W.  Edg- 
erton,  Secretary,  at  Baton  Rouge  or  Mr.  W.  C.  Kem- 
per, Chairman  of  the  Itinerary  Committee  at  Frank- 
lin, La.,  will  be  dad  to  hear  from  anybody  who  has 
suggestions  to  offer  for  its  betterment,  especially  from 
those  who  would  like  to  entertain  the  delegates  at 
their  plantations,  or  who  consider  that  thev  have 
something  that  is  especially  worth  while  and  inter- 
esting to  show  them.  It  is  intended  that  various  test 
fields,  plantations  and  susar  factories  not  on  the 
schedule  below,  shall  be  visited. 

Here  is  the  itinerary,  as  at  present  formulated: 

October  24,  Monday,  Registration,  with  buffet  supper 
at  night. 

October  25,  Tuesday.  Visit  Industrial  Alcohol  Plant 
in  the  morning  and  then  go  to  Gramercy 
and  Reserve  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

October  26,  Wednesday.  Visit  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ery at  Chalmette  in  the  morning  and  the 
Celotex  plant  in  the  afternoon.  Banquet 
at  night. 

October  27.  Thursday.  Visit  Federal  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Houma  and  the  South- 
down and  possibly  other  sugar  mills. 

October  28  and  29,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Stop  at  La- 
fayette, visiting  various  plantations  and 
mills  and  also  salt  mines  at  Avery  Island 
and  Jefferson  Island.  Arrive  in  Baton 
Rouge   Saturday  night. 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Takes 

pleasure   in  offering  a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  adrance  notice  necessary.  Just 
nse   the   room    at   yonr   conTenlenee. 


SUGAR  ROLLER  HAULING 

Equipped  to  Haul  All  Kinds  of  Heavy  Machinery 

Operating  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  fleets  of 
Heavy    Duty    Trucks    and    Trailers    in    South    Louisiana 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  INC. 


DONALDSONVILLE,  LOUISIANA 


Phones:  Day  71  and  72.     Night  148 


Rendering    Good   Service    for    Over    Twenty    Years 
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THE    SUGAR    BULLETIN 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  March  30th,  1938 


WHEREAS— Mr.  Robert  L. 
Baker,  who  was  the  seventh  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  serving  in  that  capacity 
from  September  1935  to  Septem- 
ber 1937,  died  on  March  13th 
1938  and 

WHEREAS— The  esteem  and 
honor  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
classes  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry was  conspicuously  shown 
by  his  election  to  its  leadership  as 
President    of    this    League   and 

WHEREAS— We  desire  to  offi- 
cially confirm  and  place  on  record 
the  high  qualifications  of  mind 
and  heart  possessed  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  our  sense  of  loss  occasioned 
by  his  passing  away,  therefore 
be  it 

RESOLVED— By  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  that  we  do 
now  express  ourselves  along  the 
lines  set  forth  in  the  above  pre- 
amble and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED— That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our 
minutes,  sent  to  the  family  of  Air. 
Baker  and  printed  in  the  SUGAR 
BULLETIN. 


WHEREAS— On  January  26, 
1938  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  deprived,  by  death,  of  one  of 
its  most  valued  members,  Mr. 
Lewis  E.  Murrell,  of  Iberville 
Parish,  and 

WHEREAS— We  want  to  ex- 
press our  sorrow  and  our  sense  of 
loss,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED— That    ive    go    on 

record  as  feeling  most  keenly  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Murrell,  whose  ser- 
vices on  this  Committee  were  al- 
ways of  such  a  nature  as  to  reflect 
the  sound  judgment  of  an  able,  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  man 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED— That  we  deplore 
his  death  and  extend  our  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family   and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED— That  these  reso- 
lutions be  spread  on  our  minutes 
and  a  copy  sent  to  his  widow  and 
children,  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN. 


WHEREAS— The  sugar  indus- 
try of  Louisiana  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Charless 
LeBourgeois,  which  occurred  on 
March  15th   1938  and 

WHEREAS— Mr.  LeBourgeois 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  serving  as  Chairman  of 
its  Freight  Rate  Committee  and 
contributing  his  time  and  ability 
in  many  ways,  whenever  called 
on,  to  further  the  League's  work 
and  help  it  to  attain  its  objects 
and  purpose,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED— That  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  League, 
which  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  organization,  does  now  public- 
ly declare  how  valuable  Mr. 
LeBourgeois  was  to  the  League 
and  to  the  sugar  industry  of 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  ive  all  feel  over  his 
untimely    death    and    be    it    further 

RESOLVED— That  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our 
minutes,  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
LeBourgeois  and  printed  in  the 
SUGAR  BULLETIN. 


Clarence  R.  Bitting,  president  of  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corporation,  a  Florida  producer,  announced 
from  Washington  that  he  agreed  with  Secretary 
Wallace  that  sugar  prices  are  too  high.  Said  Mr. 
Bitting  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary: 

"Congratulations  on  your  firm  stand  of  March  1. 
The    cost    of    sugar    to    the    American    people    should 


Says  Sugar  Prices  Too  High 

[The  N.   Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  March   4,    1938] 


not  be  increased.  If  all  areas  supplying  the  Amer- 
ican market  were  as  efficient  as  Florida,  which  pays 
the  highest  wages  of  any  area  under  the  American 
flag,  the  present  price  would  provide  an  excellent 
return  on  investment.  Again  I  congratulate  you 
on  keeping  this  great  necessity  of  life  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  our  people." 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th    Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 


6 THE   SUGAR 

Average  Grinding  Season  Prices  of 
Louisiana  Raw  Sugar 

Season  Price 

1 908-09 3 .65 

1909-10 4.11 

1910-11 3 .705 

1911-12 4.87 

1912-13 3.77 

1913-14 3.205 

1914-1 5 3 .72 

1915-16 4.55 

1916-1 7 .__.  5.54 

1917-18 . 6.35 

1918-19 .; .....  7.28 

1919-20 14.00 

1 920-2 1 . 5 .76 

1921-22 ... . 3.63 

1922-23 . 5.37 

1923-24.......:...........; 7.09 

1924-25 :..... 5.12 

1925-26 :. :..:  4.09 

1926-27 4.95 

1927-28 ..... 4.60 

1928-29 .:_;....;;;. :..  3.8708 

1929-30 3.77 

1930-31 3.3415 

1931-32 3.2333 

1932-33 2.9566 

1933-34 3.2141 

1934-35 2.81825 

1935-36 3.2316 

1936-37..... 3.66605 

1937-38 3.1924 
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RUST-OLEUi  CORPORATION 


1820  W.  GRAND  ATE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints 
all  colors. 


in 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


'Ri?id  Econorr^. MoM* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers   40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 
Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 
Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 

SOME    OF    TIIE    USERS 
YoungHvllle   Sugar   Co.  Smedes   Bros. 

Alice  C.   Planting   Co.  Billeaud   Sugar   Co. 

San    FranciHCo    Planting    Co.  Goclchnux    Sugar    Co. 

St.  I.ouls  Planting   Co.  Poplar   drove   Planting   Co. 

and    thousands    nioro 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    I>a. 
Fnctory  Representative:   P.  J.  Derbes,  1686  Robert  Street, 

New    Orleans. 


What  Constitutes  a  Farm? 

The  latest  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  farm, 
in  the  terminology  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Su- 
gar Section  released  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Spencer,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in 
Louisiana,  under  date  of  March  19th,  1938.  The  let- 
ter reads  as  follows: 

"Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  payments  are  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
commercially  recoverable  from  the  sugarcane  grown 
on  a  farm  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar.  A  farm  is  defined  in  Sugar  Determination 
No.  7,  issued  September  20,  1937,  as  all  farm  land 
which  is  farmed  by  an  operator  as  a  single  unit, 
with  work  stock,  farm  machinery,  and  labor  sub- 
stantially separate  from  that  for  any  other  land. 
"In  determining  whether  a  tract  of  land  is  in- 
cluded in  the  same  farming  unit  as  any  other 
tract(s)  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  the  above  defi- 
nition of  a  farm,  each  tract  of  land  will  be  re- 
garded as  'substantially  separate'  from  any  other 
tract  only  under  the  following  cicumstances: 

"1.  Workstock  and  Farm  Machinery. — A  tract 
of  land  will  be  regarded  as  substantially  separate, 
with  respect  to  workstock  and  farm  machinery, 
from   any   other   tract   of   land: 

"(a)   If  none  of  the  workstock  or  farm  machin- 
ery   which    is    used    on    such    tract    is    also 
used   on    any   other   tract;    or 
"(b)   If    the     workstock     and     farm     machinery 
which  is   used  both   on   such  tract   and   on 
any  other  tract  is  owned  by  a  person  who 
is  not  an  operator  on  either  of  such  tracts; 
or 
"(c)    If  the  workstock  and  farm  machinery  which 
is  used  both  on  such  tract  and  on  any  oth- 
er  tract   is   owned  by   a   person   who   is    an 
operator  on  the  latter  tract  but  not  on  the 
former    tract    and    the    use    of    such    work- 
stock   and   farm   machinery  on   the   former 
tract  is  paid  for  by  an  operator (s)  on  such 
tract. 
"2.  Labor. — A  tract  of  land  will  be  regarded  as 
substantially  separate   with   respect  to  labor,  from 
any  other  tract  of  land  if  none  of  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural labor  ,on  such  tract  is  defrayed  by  a  person 
who  is  an  operator  on  any  other  tract." 


FOR  INCREASED  SUCROSE  EXTRACTION 

AND 

CAPACITY 

USE 

GRUENDLER  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO. 
CANE  SHREDDER 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office : 
2915  North  Market  Street 

New  Orleans  Office: 

Factory  Sales  &  Engineering  Co., 

816  Howard  Avenue 
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FOR   SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 

827   WHITNEY   BUILDING 
NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


Domestic  and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201   Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


"serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


h 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823  Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9036-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
32  Wall  Street 
Tel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
304  Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  5443 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 
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IT'S  the  Squier  Patented  Triangular  Stress  Mill.    It  has  been  spe- 
cially designed  to   easily  withstand   terrific  pressures   at   high 
speeds.  The  lower  rollers  have  been  placed  in  just  the  right  posi- 
tion to  assure  maximum  extraction;  the  main  roll  rises  easily  and 
smoothly^.  Freedom  from  choking  at  high  speeds  and  high  pres- 
sures results.  All  moving  parts  are  readily  accessible. 

These  new  Squier  Mills  are  proving  their  value  today  in  raw  sugar 
factories  throughout  the  world,  grinding  from  150  to  2000  tons  per 
day.   Write  for  complete  information  and  our  96  page  catalog. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462    Broadway 


Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
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Blood  Transfusions  in  Agriculture 


On  several  occasions  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  chosen  to  give  wide  publicity 
to  a  sort  of  economic  dogma  of  his  own  devising  with  which  he  seems  to  be  very  much  pleased, 
else  he  would  not  use  it  so  often.  We  quote  the  Secretary's  aphorism  as  follows:  "It  has  been 
calculated  that  on  the  average  each  additional  acre  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  (in  the  U.S.A.) 
impairs  our  foreign  export  market  in  an  amount  equal  in  the  normal  product  of  either  three 
acres  of  corn,  three  acres  of  cotton  or  six  acres  of  wheat."  The  connection  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary says  this  is  always  such  as  to  indicate  that  he  considers  domestic  sugar  an  obstruction  to 
the  well-being  of  the  corn,  cotton  and  wheat  farmers,  and,  for  that  reason,  it  should  get  scant 
consideration  from  him,  if  any 

The  nub  of  this  matter  is  the  principle  involved,  for  what  the  Secretary  does  is  to  forget  that 
he  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  selec- 
tion of  donors  and  recipients  of  blood  transfusions  among  those  engaged  in  different  types  of 
farming  in  his  domain  is  not  a  part  of  the  obligations  connected  with  his  position. 

On  July  30th,  1934  in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Louisiana  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Ruston,  La.,  Secretary  Wallace  said:  "An  efficient  industry  is  one  that  can  meet  world 
competition.  Cotton  is  an  efficient  industry.  *  *  *  *  Sugar  is  an  inefficient  industry.  *  *  *  * 
I  do  not  believe  an  inefficient  industry  should  be  allowed  to  expand.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  put  out  of  business  all  at  once.  That  would  be  hard  on  human  rights.  But  it  should  be 
gradually    exposed    to    the    winds    of    world    competition." 

The  Secretary's  definition  of  an  efficient  industry  is  "one  that  can  meet  world  competition." 

But  cotton  growing,  for  instance,  is  not  an  efficient  industry,  measured  by  that  standard. 
The  United  States  cotton  growers  have  been  having  a  bad  case  of  jitters,  because  had  not  the  U. 
S.  Government  stabilized  prices  for  them  by  lending  them  9c  a  pound,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  world  market  price,  they  would  have  had  to  go  out  of  business.  The  Government  did 
this.  As  an  evidence  of  their  "inefficiency"  (and  we  use  this  word  as  applied  to  the  U.  S. 
cotton  industry  in  no  derogatory  sense  whatever)  the  United  States  cotton  growers  are  seeing 
their  world  markets  taken  steadily  away  from  them,  and  the  foreign  production  of  cotton  now 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  United  States  and  supplies  some  65%  of  the  demand  whereas  it  used 
to  supply  35%  of  the  demand.  Measured  by  Mr.  Wallace's  standard  of  efficiency,  as  stated  by 
him  at  Ruston,  cotton  production  in  the  United  States  is  woefully  lacking  in  that  quality.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  so  is  practically  every  other  producing  activity,  whether  of  farm  or  factory,  in 
the  United  States.  In  his  choice  of  a  measuring  rule  Mr.  Wallace  was  singularly  unfortunate, 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  singularly  unjust. 

The  argument  he  uses  could  be  extended  indefinitely.     We  could,  for  instance,  give  foreign- 
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ers  more  money  to  buy  our  corn,  cotton  and 
wheat  by  buying  from  them  all  our  steel, 
crockery,  textiles,  electrical  equipment  and 
fancy  goods,  all  of  which  can  be  sold  to  us  by 
foreigners  much  cheaper  than  we  can  buy 
them  from  our  domestic  producers.  Such  a 
policy  would  be  a  road  that  would  have  need 
of  an  oxygen  tent  at  the  end  of  it  for  the 
donors  of  the  blood. 

The  power  over  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States  that  has  recently  been  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  by  law  is  almost  totalitarian. 
If  we  look  for  disturbing  implications  in  that 
situation  we  can  find  them  very  easily  but 
there  is  virtually  nothing  that  we  can  do  about 
it.  Furthermore  this  power  was  conferred  on 
the  Secretary  in  1937  and  his  statement  at 
Ruston  was  made  three  years  earlier.  Our 
only  hope  is  to  convince  him  that  it  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  great  responsibility  resting 
on  him  to  attempt  to  decide  for  himself  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  life  blood  that  flows  through  the  veins  of 
agriculture  in  a  country  that,  after  all,  be- 
longs to  all  those  who  live  honestly  and  up- 
rightly in  it. 


Table  Governing  Deductions  in 
Cane  Due  to  Acidity 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Principal  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist for  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.A.A.  in  Louis- 
iana, has  sent  us  the  following  table,  which  is  official 
and  shows  the  figures  used  in  making  deductions  in 
settlement  for  frozen  cane  that  developed  an  acidity 
in  excess  of  2.25  c.c.  The  figures  in  the  table  repre- 
sent the  percentage  of  normal  payment  to  be  applied 
to  "converted"  or  "standard"  tons  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  number  of  tons  to  be  settled  for  at  the  con- 
tract price.     We  publish  it  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Table  Showing  the  Percent  of  Normal  Payment  to  be 
Applied  to  Converted  Tons  of  Cane  to  Compensate  for 
Loss  of  Sugar  Recoverable  from  Frozen  Cane  of  Acidity 
in  Excess  of  2.25  c.c.  (Rate  of  deduction,  not  in  excess 
of  3.775  percent  for  each  0.25  c.c.  of  acidity  above  225 
c.c.) 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

ACID- 

Normal 

ACID- 

Normal 

ACID- 

Normal 

ACID- 

Normal 

ITY 

Payment 

ITY 

Payment 

ITY 

Payment 

ITY 

Payment 

2.25 

100.000 

4.00 

73.575 

5.75 

47.150 

7.50 

20.725 

2.30 

99.245 

4.05 

72.820 

5.80 

46.395 

7.55 

19.970 

2.35 

98.490 

4.10 

72.065 

5.85 

45.640 

7.60 

19.215 

2.40 

97.735 

4.15 

71.310 

5.90 

44.835 

7.65 

18.460 

2.45 

96.980 

4.20 

70.555 

5.95 

44.130 

7.70 

17.705 

2.50 

96.225 

4.25 

69.800 

6.00 

43.375 

7.75 

16.950 

2.55 

95.470 

4.30 

69.045 

6.05 

42.620 

7.80 

16.195 

2.60 

94.715 

4.35 

68.290 

6.10 

41.865 

7.85 

15.440 

2.65 

93.960 

4.40 

67.535 

6.15 

41.110 

7.90 

14.685 

2.70 

93.205 

4.45 

66.780 

6.20 

40.355 

7.95 

13.930 

2.75 

92.450 

4.50 

66.025 

6.25 

39.600 

8.00 

13.175 

2.80 

91.695 

4.55 

65.270 

6.30 

38.845 

8.05 

12.420 

2.85 

90.940 

4.60 

64.515 

6.35 

38.090 

8.10 

11.665 

2.90 

90.185 

4.65 

63.760 

6.40 

37.335 

8.15 

10.910 

2.95 

89.430 

4.70 

63.005 

6.45 

36.5S0 

8.20 

10.155 

3.00 

88.675 

4.75 

62.250 

6.50 

35.825 

8.25 

9.400 

3.05 

87.920 

4.80 

61.495 

6.55 

35.070 

8.30 

8.645 

3.10 

87.165 

4.85 

60.740 

6.60 

34.315 

8.35 

7.890 

3.15 

86.410 

4.90 

59.985 

6.65 

33.560 

8.40 

7.135 

3.20 

85.655 

4.95 

59.230 

6.70 

32.805 

8.45 

6.3S0 

3.25 

84.900 

5.00 

58.475 

6.75 

32.050 

8.50 

5.625 

3.30 

84.145 

5.05 

57.720 

6.80 

31.295 

8.55 

4.S70 

3.35 

83.390 

5.10 

56.965 

6.85 

30.540 

8.60 

4.115 

3.40 

82.635 

5.15 

56.210 

6.90 

29.785 

8.65 

3.360 

3.45 

81.880 

5.20 

55.455 

6.95 

29.030 

8.70 

2.605 

3.50 

81.125 

5.25 

54.700 

7.00 

28.275 

8.75 

1.850 

3.55 

80.370 

5.30 

53.945 

7.05 

27.520 

8.80 

1.095 

3.60 

79.615 

5.35 

53.190 

7.10 

26.765 

8.S5 

.340 

3.65 

78.860 

5.40 

52.435 

7.15 

26.010 

3.70 

78.105 

5.45 

51.680 

7.20 

25.255 

3.75 

77.350 

5.50 

50.925 

7.25 

24.500 

3.80 

76.595 

5.55 

50.170 

7.30 

23.745 

3.85 

75.840 

5.60 

49.415 

7.35 

22.990 

3.90 

75.085 

5.65 

48.660 

7.40 

22.235 

3.95 

74.330 

5.70 

47.905 

7.45 

21.480 

Best  Factory  Work  Done  in 
Louisiana 


In  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Editor  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin,  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Principal 
Agricultural  Economist  of  the  A.A.A.  in  Louisiana, 
has  supplied  a  recapitulation  of  the  best  work  done 
in  Louisiana  sugar  factories  during  the  past  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Grayson  has  taken  the  reports  of  the 
three  factories  which  seem  to  him  to  have  operated 
with  the  highest  efficiency  and  combined  them.     He 
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has  not  given  the  names  of  these  factories.  In  trans- 
mitting this  data  Mr.  Grayson  says: 

"Other  factories  in  the  state  have  approached 
this  level,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  three  factories  in- 
cluded in  this  average  represent  a  performance  equal 
to  or  better  than  any  other  three  factories  in  the 
state. 

"Under  the  conditions  encountered  from  the  first 
of  December  to  the  end  of  the  crop,  I  think  that  the 
results  shown  in  this  table  are  very  good.  When 
compared  to  similar  reports  from  countries  with 
higher  sucrose  and  purity  than  Louisiana,  the  com- 
parison is  not  very  favorable,  but  I  believe  this  is 
very  good  work  for  Louisiana." 

A    RECAPITULATION    OF    MANUFACTURING    RE- 
PORTS FROM  THREE  WELL  OPERATED   FAC- 
TORIES   IN    LOUISIANA    FOR    THE 
1937  CROP 

Crop    Days    90.19 

Lost  Time— %  Total  Time 16.09 

CANE:      TONS    GROUND    516,425 

%    Total    Cane    Ground    9.85 

Tons  Ground   per   Hour 71.08 

Extraction  N.  J.    %    Cane 77.09 

Sucrose    Extraction    93.70 

Av.    Rolls        per   Tandem    12.75 

Av.    Crushers    "  "  1.00 

Av.    Knives      "  "  .75 

Saturation    %    Cane    19.53 

Fiber  %  Cane 14.01 

Java    Ratio    78.69 

ANALYSES: 

Crusher  Juice   Brix 15.99 

Brix    Factor    (Final    Report)    97.50 

Sucrose   Factor  "  "  95.68 

Normal   Juice    Brix 15.59 

Sucrose    11.97 

Purity    76.78 

Factory  Sirup   Brix 58.95 

Residual    Juice    Brix    4.31 

Bagasse    Sucrose    2.23 

Moisture     46.38 

Fiber         50.37 

Press    Cake — Sucrose    3.67 

SUCROSE   BALANCE: 

Molasses,        Sue.   in  %   Cane .953 

.089 

.086 

.620 

1.748 

8.096 

9.844 

T/C 168.87 

"       6.31 

Boiling  House  Efficiency 99.81 


Press    Cake        "     " 

Undetermined    "     " 

Bagasse 

Total    Losses     "     " 

Sugar    Sucrose 

Total    Sucrose 

Lbs.    96°    Sugar    M.    & 

Gals.   F.    M. 


The  Benefit  Payments 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  below  were  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  on  March  30th,  1938  and  copies  were 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Hutson,  Ass't.  Administrator 
of  the  A.A.A.  and  Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt  of  the 
Sugar  Section  A.A.A. ,  to  all  Louisiana  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  to  Governor  Richard  W.  Leche. 

Whereas — the  financial  situation  of  the  growers  of 
sugarcane  for  sugar  in  Louisiana  has  become  very  strin- 
gent, thereby  affecting  business  of  all  kinds  throughout 
the   Louisiana    sugarcane   area    and 

Whereas — this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  market 
price  of  sugar  during  the  past  campaign  was  the  lowest 
in  over  thirty  years  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1932 
and  1934,  making  the  benefit  payments  under  the  Sugar 
Act   of   1937  essential  to  the   solvency   of   the   growers   and 

Whereas — these  payments  were  confidently  expected 
shortly  after  the  final  price  determination  for  cane  settle- 
ments between  the  growers  and  the  factories,  March  1st, 
and  all  commitments  made  and  credits  obtained  were 
based    on    the   belief   that    the   benefit   payments    would    be 


received  in  Louisiana  at  least  not  later  than  the  month  of 
April   and 

Whereas — it  appears  at  this  date,  March  30th,  that 
the  County  Agents  in  the  sugarcane  growing  Parishes  of 
Louisiana  have  not  yet  even  received  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  the  table  or  factor  nec- 
essary in  order  to  determine  the  recoverable  sugar,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  fill  out  marketing  cards  and  ob- 
viously delaying  the  progress  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
benefit  payments,  and  creating  in  the  minds  of  those  en- 
titled to  them  and  in  the  minds  of  their  creditors  and  in 
the  minds  of  all  money  lending  agencies  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  indefinite  and  harmful  delay  in  this  all-importap' 
matter,  to  the  sharp  detriment  of  all  concerned — There- 
fore   be    it 

Resolved — that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  assembled  today  in  regular 
monthly  session,  asks  with  all  respect,  but  yet  most  ur- 
gently, that  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  make  every  possible  effort  to 
bring  about  the  immediate  dispatch  to  the  County  Agents 
in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  Parishes  of  the  figures  they 
need  to  calculate  the  recoverable  sugar  and  all  other  nec- 
essary forms  and  instructions  and  that  the  Sugar  Section 
give  sympathetic  and  understanding  ear  to  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  existing  as  described  herein,  and  which 
will  grow  rapidly  more  acute  in  proportion  to  the  delay  in 
the  making  of  the  benefit  payments  on  sugarcane,  and  be 
it   further 

Resolved — that  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.A.A.  be 
asked  to  immediately  examine  into  the  matter  of  the 
delay  and,  having  done  so,  to  issue  a  statement  indicating 
approximately  when  the  benefit  payments  to  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  growers  may  be   expected. 

In  connection  with  the  above  Governor  Leche  has 
written  Dr.  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section,  and 
the  Louisiana  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  been 
energetically  working  at  Washington  to  secure  prompt 
action. 

The  Governor's  letter  to  Dr.  Bernhardt  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

April    1,    1938. 
Dr.   Joshua    Bernhardt, 
Chief   of  the   Sugar   Section 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration 
Washington,    D.    C. 
My   dear   Dr.    Bernhardt: 

The  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  are  beginning 
to  express  some  anxiety  over  the  delay  in  securing 
benefit  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  I  un- 
derstand these  payments  were  to  be  made  in  April, 
but  that  settlement  will  be  delayed  because  the  local 
agencies  have  not  yet  received  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  Washington  with  which  to  determine  the 
amounts   to   be    paid. 

Of  course,  anything  detrimental  to  the  sugarcane 
growers  is  likewise  harmful  to  their  creditors  and  to  the 
communities  which  depend  on  this  crop.  These  peo- 
ple have  had  to  face  a  very  low  market  this  year,  and 
this  additional  handicap  is  creating  a  serious  situation 
in  the  sugar  sections   of  our  State. 

We  would  appreciate  your  prompt  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  some  indication  from  your 
Department  as  to  when  these  payments  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Yours   verv   truly, 
R.    W.   LECHE, 
Governor    of    Louisiana. 


Liquid  Sugar  Imports 

A  hearing  was  held  on  February  1st  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  AAA,  on  the  subject  of  the  allotment  of 
the  1938  liquid  sugar  quotas  for  foreign  countries, 
under  the  Jones-Brown   Suear   Act. 

The  Sugar  Act  definitely  fixes  the  liquid  sugar  quo- 
tas, under  Section  208,  for  each  calendar  year  to  be 
7,970.558  gallons  for  Cuba  and  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  830,894  gallons.  No  other  foreign  country  has 
a  liquid  sugar  quota.  The  hearing  did  not  consider 
what  the  quotas  should  be,  since  they  are  already 
specified  in  the  law,  but  the  evidence  was  restricted 
to  two   questions: 
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1.     Should   the  AAA   allot  to  each   importer   an 
amount    of    each    quota    which    the    importer 
can   bring  in? 
2.     If  so,  on  what  basis  should  these  allotments 
be  made  to  the  importers? 
The   testimony   submitted   made   it  easy   to   under- 
stand that  the  hearing  had  been  called  to  settle  bus- 
iness   difficulties    which    had    arisen    through    the    es- 
tablishment  of   specific   quotas    in    the   law.     To   put 
the    matter    bluntly,    the    question    was    whether    the 
AAA   would   permit   the   exporters   in    Cuba    and   the 
Dominican  Republic  to  have  a  selling  monopoly,  or 
whether    the    importers    would    be    given    a    buying 
monopoly. 

After  the  law  was  passed,  the  exporters  of 
liquid  sugar  in  Cuba  prevailed  upon  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, acting  through  the  Sugar  Institute,  to  allot 
the  liquid  sugar  quota  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance. It  seems  that  the  quota  specified  in  the 
Tones-Brown  Act  represented  a  considerable  decrease 
from  the  1936  exports  to  the  United  States  of  liquid 
sugar,  hence  each  exporter  had  to  take  a  reduction 
from  his  1936  figures.  In  1937,  the  liquid  sugar 
quotas  had  already  been  exhausted  during  the  first 
eight  months,  at  the  time  that  the  President  signed 
the  Bill  on  September  1st.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  exporters  realized  that  they  had  a  monopoly 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  im- 
porters, the  price  was  doubled.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent that  liquid  sugar  importers  were  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  since  the  volume  had  been  restricted 
by  the  specific  quota  and  the  allotments  were  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  sellers.  They 
thereupon  hit  upon  the  notion  that  if  Cuba  could 
give  a  selling  monopoly  to  its  exporters  by  govern- 
ment allotments,  perhaps  the  U.  S.  Government 
would  give  a  buying  monopoly  to  its  importers  by 
government   allotments. 

The  precedent  established  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
quotas  is  that  the  allotments  have  been  made  to 
the  exporters  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  by  their 
respective  governments,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  by  the  AAA,  but  in  no  case  has  the  AAA 
made   allotments   to   importers. 

The  results  of  the  Hearing  have  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

Secretary  Wallace  and  the  Sugar 
Industry 

We  print  below  the  text  of  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  April  issue  of  Facts  about  Sugar.  The  cap- 
tion above  is  not  carried  by  the  editorial;  in  fact  it 
carries  none,  in  accordance  with  the  style  sheet  of  the 
journal  from  which  it  is  taken. 

Secretary  Wallace  is  one  member  of  the  federal 
administration  who  cannot  be  accused  of  sidestepping 
issues  or  criticisms  that  are  put  up  in  him.  Follow- 
ing the  suggestion  made  in  these  pages  last  month 
and  a  similar  suggestion  put  before  him  in  a  letter 
from  Senator  Bulklcy  that  some  revision  in  1938 
sugar  quotas  was  called  for  by  existing  market  con- 
ditions, the  Secretary  issued  a  prompt  and  extended 
statement  of  the  case  from  his  own  viewpoint. 

While  the  Secretary's  letter  undertook  to  establish 
both  the  legality  and  the  soundness  of  the  course  he 
has  followed,  there  are  several  points  in  his  statement 
that   call    for    elucidation    and    some   conclusions   that 


appear  to  us  to  be  decidedly  forced.  Mr.  Wallace 
says  with  entire  accuracy  that  the  law  requires  the 
advance  calculation  of  the  country's  needs  which  he 
must  make  in  December  each  year  to  be  based  on 
actual  distribution  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
on  October  31  preceding.  But  the  law  also  pro- 
vides that  allowance  be  made  for  any  deficit  or  sur- 
plus in  inventories  and  for  changes  in  consumption. 
Now  the  whole  case  for  a  revision  of  quotas  is  based 
on  the  large  surplus  carried  over  on  January  1  and 
on  the  change  in  demand  for  consumption  that  has 
taken   place   since   last   October. 

Because  of  circumstances  which  have  been  pointed 
out  repeatedly,  distribution  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  31.  1937,  was  exceptionally  high. 
Demand  for  sugar  fell  off  substantially  between  the 
end  of  October  and  the  time  when  the  estimate  of 
consumption  requirements  for  1938  was  issued  in 
December.  Even  at  the  latter  date  the  statisticians 
of  the  sugar  administration  could  not  foresee  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  industrial  depression  that 
descended  on  the  country  in  the  latter  part  of  last 
year  and  has  continued  to  increase  in  severity  up  to 
the  present  time.  As  always  happens  under  such 
conditions,  this  depression,  with  the  resultant  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  has  sharply  curtailed  the 
demand  for  sugar.  The  quota  set  for  1938  was 
6.861,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  This  is  nearly 
200,000  tons  more  than  actual  consumption  during 
the  calendar  year  1937  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
liminary figures  of  distribution  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  current  year  apparently  will  be  more  near- 
ly 400,000  short  tons  above  actual  requirements  for 
1938.  Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome,  developments 
since  December  last  clearly  reveal  changes  in  de- 
mand which  apparently  establish  the  conditions  con- 
templated by  law  as  providing  the  occasion  for  a 
change  in  quotas.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  law,  is  the  one  to  determine  when  such  a 
situation  arises,  but  since  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
rather  than  opinion,  the  answer  should  be  based  on 
factual   information  which   is   available. 

In  his  statement  the  Secretary  went  to  some 
length  to  demonstrate  that  sugar  producers  of  the 
United  States  were  receiving  protection  against  out- 
side competition  equal  to  a  tariff  of  $2.65  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  raw  value.  He  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion by  taking  the  import  duty  of  90  cents,  cred- 
iting the  quota  system  with  an  increase  of  $1.15  in 
the  market  price,  and  adding  to  it  the  60  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  benefit  payments  to  growers  of 
cane  and  beets.  There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  this 
computation,  since  it  makes  no  deduction  of  the  tax 
of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  raw  value,  which 
the  government  imposes.  Actually  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  price  within  the 
United  States  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
because  the  international  market,  or  at  least  that 
small  portion  remaining  of  it  which  is  free  from 
official  control,  is  suffering  from  the  same  malady 
that  afflicts  the  American  market;  that  is  to  say.  an 
excess   of  supply   above  demand. 

The  fundamental  consideration  in  the  present  sit- 
uation, or  at  least  it  so  appears  to  us,  is  the  purpose 
in  view  by  Congress  in  enacting  the  existing  sugar 
law.  A  principal  object  as  stated  in  the  act  itself 
is  to  protect  the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  sugar 
production  within  the  United  States.  There  is,  of 
course,  room  for  some  variation  of  opinion  as  to 
what   is    necessary   to   accomplish    this,    but   it   is   ob- 
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vious  that  the  welfare  of  the  industry  cannot  be  pro- 
tected unless  its  members  are  able  to  conduct  their 
operations  at  a  reasonable  profit.  To  preserve  them 
against  loss  is  a  virtual  obligation  assumed  by  the 
government  when  it  took  over  control  of  the  industry, 
including  the  regulation  of  the  quantities  of  sugar 
to  be  produced  and  sold  within  the  United  States. 

With  raw  sugar  selling,  duty  paid,  in  the  New 
York  market  at  3.00  cents  per  pound — and  the 
price  recently  has  dipped  below  even  this  low  figure 
— processors  are  receiving  less  than  during  any  sub- 
stantial period  since  1934,  before  the  government  in- 
tervened to  help  the  industry.  The  low  price  in 
1937,  touched  briefly  in  October  after  the  business 
recession  was  well  under  way,  was  3.15  cents.  The 
average  for  the  year  was  3.44  cents.  For  1936  the 
average  was  3.59,  and  for  1935  it  was  3.23.  Even  in 
the  deep  depression  of  1933,  the  average  raw  sugar 
price  for  the  year  was  3.22  cents.  In  a  trade  con- 
ducted on  such  narrow  margins  as  prevail  in  the 
handling  of  sugar,  a  drop  of  a  quarter-cent  per 
pound  may  mark  all  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss,  since  a  sugar  producer  seldom  can  net  more 
than  this  after  paying  his  expenses. 

While  the  prices  quoted  above  relate  to  raw 
sugar,  refined  prices  are  based  on  raw  quotations  and 
follow  a  similar  curve.  The  current  wholesale  quo- 
tation of  cane  refiners  at  the  present  time  is  4.65 
cents  a  pound  which  represents  a  net  cash  price  of 
4.557  cents.  Deducting  the  tax  of  0.535  cent  reduces 
this  to  4.02  cents.  Beet  sugar  and  offshore  refined 
sell  at  the  usual  differential  of  five  to  ten  points  be- 
low this  figure. 

Taking  the  price  of  4.02  cents,  however,  as  the 
present  market,  a  comparison  with  previous  years 
shows  that  the  average  for  1937  was  4.56  cents,  while 
for  1936  it  was  4.69  cents  and  for  1935  it  was  4.316 
cents.  The  present  price  basis  is  actually  below 
the  average  for  the  years  1932-1934,  when  the  dire 
condition  of  the  industry  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  federal 
government  and  led  to  the  discussions  which  even- 
tuated in  the  law  under  which  the  industry  is  oper- 
ating today. 

With  a  raw  price  of  3.00  cents  a  pound  and  re- 
fined netting  only  4.02  cents,  the  margin  of  the  cane 
sugar  refiners  is  reduced  to  approximately  one  cent, 
out  of  which  they  must  pay  the  cost  of  refining,  the 
loss  in  weight  which  takes  place  in  the  process,  and 
the  expense  of  marketing.  As  always  in  a  declining 
market,  a  comparison  of  raw  and  refined  prices  on  a 
given   date   does   not  represent  the  true   margin,  be- 


cause refiners  are  selling  a  product  obtained  from 
raws  purchased  earlier  at  a  higher  price. 

As  the  above  comparisons  indicate,  the  pall  of 
present  low  prices  covers  all  branches  of  the  Amer- 
ican industry,  including  the  producers  of  raw  sugar, 
the  cane  refiners,  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  and 
makers  of  off-shore  whites.  It  extends  to  Cuba  as 
well.  Secretary  Wallace,  in  the  statement  previously 
referred  to,  points  out  that  one  objective  of  the  sugar 
law  is  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  farm  products.  No  argument 
is  needed  to  prove  that  Cuban  sugar  producers  will 
have  little  purchasing  power  to  expend  on  American 
farm  products  if  they  are  unable  to  derive  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  their  own  output.  Any  action  taken 
by  the  sugar  administration  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  sugar  market  will  aid  all  branches  of  the  sugar 
industry  and  all  the  many  related  industries  for 
which  it  is  a  good  customer  when  it  is  permitted  to 
operate   normally. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  prices  between  1933, 
or  the  years  immediately  following,  and  1938  a  factor 
that  calls  for  consideration  is  the  rise  in  costs  that 
has  taken  place,  increasing  practically  every  item  of 
expense  that  the  producer  must  meet.  The  extent 
of  these  increases  naturally  has  varied  in  different 
producing  areas,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  officially 
supervised  investigation  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
them  with  exactness.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  however,  that  the  cost  of  producing  a 
sugar  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Cuba  as  well,  is  far  greater  than  it  was  in  1933  or 
1934,  and  materially  higher  than  it  was  even  in  1937. 

A  rather  extensive  inquiry,  directed  to  representa- 
tive sugar  producers,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
costs  have  risen  by  at  least  25  per  cent  in  the  past 
four  years,  that  1937  showed  a  general  increase  over 
1936,  and  that  a  further  advance  is  taking  place  in 
1938  as  compared  with  1937.  From  one  important 
district  a  rise  of  15  per  cent  is  reported  for  1937  as 
compared  with  the  two  years  preceding,  and  from 
another  comes  an  estimate  of  a  10  per  cent  addi- 
tional advance  for  the  current  year. 

One  company  lists  the  increase  in  costs  shown  by 
its  own  records  during  the  four  years  1934  to  1937 
as  follows:  labor,  42  per  cent;  fuel,  30  per  cent; 
taxes,  40  per  cent;  average,  all  items  26  per  cent. 
Under  transportation  it  is  noted  that  a  small  ad- 
vance occurred  during  the  period  mentioned,  but  that 
a  larger  one  is  now  in  prospect. 

These  figures  are  not  presented  as  authoritative 
because    they    are    not    sufficiently    complete    in    their 
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coverage  of  the  whole  domestic  industry.  They  are, 
we  believe,  fairly  representative  and  do  indicate  that 
costs  have  risen  considerably.  It  follows  that  a 
price  for  sugar  which  may  have  been  fairly  re- 
munerative in  past  years  may  likewise  be  inadequate 
under  present  conditions.  Aside  from  all  other  con- 
siderations it  holds  true,  of  course,  that  costs  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  size  of  the  crop  produced.  The  re- 
strictions upon  production  imposed  by  the  quota  sys- 
tem would  have  brought  about  some  rise  in  costs  in- 
dependently of  the  numerous  other  influences  work- 
ing in  this   direction. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  throw  much  light  upon  this 
question  if  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  were  made 
into  the  costs  of  sugar  production  over  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  The  time  ordinarily  consumed  by 
such  an  inquiry  through  governmental  agencies 
makes  this  procedure  too  slow  to  meet  the  present 
crisis,  but  the  sugar  administration  undoubtedly  has 
means  at  its  command  of  making  a  survey  adequate 
to  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease within  this  period.  We  believe  that  this  rise 
in  costs  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  an  effort  to 
improve  market  prices  by  some  revision  of  existing 
quotas. 

News  From  ¥/ashingt©n 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The  application  and  other  forms  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sugar  payments  on  the  1937 
sugarcane  crop,  have  now  received  official  approval 
as  to  substance  and  are  in  the  process  of  being 
printed.  This  does  not  mean  that  payments  will  be 
made   immediately,    but   it   does   give   the   encourage- 


ment that  actual  progress  is  being  made  towards 
distributing  in  the  field  the  forms  needed  by  each 
grower  to  present  his  claim  for  payment  and  for 
each  processor  to  furnish  the  information  required 
upon  which  to  base  these  payments.  Appropriate 
announcements  will  be  made  in  the  field,  probably 
through  the  County  Agents,  and  we  consider  it  ad- 
visable not  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  details  in  ad- 
vance of  such   announcements. 

Soil  Conservation  Payments  Pinched  Off 

The  payments  which  are  being  made  on  sugarcane 
under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  are 
based  upon  the  quota  of  260,000  tons,  which  ap- 
plied under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  at  the  time  that 
the  Program  was  announced  in  the  Spring  of  1937. 
For  this  reason  the  Agricultural  Conservation  pay- 
ments will  be  based  upon  56.7%  of  the  production 
in  Louisiana  for  1937.  This  percentage  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  difference  between  actual  production 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  the  old  quota  of  260,- 
000  tons.  In  order  to  calculate  the  payments  at 
the  rate  of  \2YiZ  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Administration 
has  taken  the  average  of  sugar  recovered  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  which  results  in  a  figure  of 
151.26  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  which  when 
multiplied  by  I2y2c,  gives  a  factor  of  .189075. 

This  factor,  when  multiplied  by  the  yield  in  tons 
per  acre  and  then  multiplied  by  56.7%  of  the  acres 
in  cane  on  each  farm  in  1937  will  give  the  conserva- 
tion payment  for  that  farm. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  is  being  administered  entirely 
independent  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  the  field  work  in 
Louisiana    comes    exclusively    under    the    direction   of 
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the  Southern  Division,  of  which  Mr.  I.  W.  Duggan 
is  the  Director.  As  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin,  the  participation  of  sugarcane-for- 
sugar  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  will 
end  with  the  1937  crop.  With  respect  to  the  program 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  Sugar  Section  AAA 
continues  to  formulate  the  policies  and  to  initiate  the 
work  which  results  in  the  determinations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Act.  But  the  field  work  in  each 
State,  with  particular  reference  to  compliance  and 
payment,  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program.  Again  the  Southern 
Division  is  in  charge  of  the  Program  in  Louisiana, 
working  through  the  State  Agricultural  Committee 
and  the  Parish   Committees. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
cedure works  out,  it  will  be  of  direct  interest  to  those 
who  are  planting  sugarcane  on  more  than  one  piece 
of  land,  to  note  the  most  recent  announcement  that 
has  been  issued  by  the   Southern   Division. 

Again,   What   is   a    Farm? 

"It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  Division 
that  in  some  States  farms  are  being  indiscriminately 
combined  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Program. 

"May  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
farm  should  be  considered  as  comprising  only  farm 
land  that  (1)  is  adjacent  or  nearby,  (2)  is  operated 
by  one  person  as  part  of  the  same  unit  with  respect 
to  the  rotation  of  crops  and  with  workstock,  farm 
machinery,  and  labor  substantially  separate  from 
that  for  any  other  land,  and  (3)  is  owned  by  one 
person  (meaning  that  one  person  holds  legal  title  to 
such  land)  except  that  land  under  separate  owner- 
ships may  be  considered  as  one  farm  and  may  be 
covered  with  one  work  sheet,  if  the  requirements  un- 
der items  (1)  and  (2)  above  are  met  and  the  owners 
who  share  in  the  crops  agree. 

"In  no  case  should  the  county  committee  permit 
two  or  more  tracts  of  land  to  be  covered  with  one 
work  sheet  if  such  tracts  are  operated  with  separate 
workstock,  farm  machinery,  and  labor.  Further- 
more, the  county  committee  should  not  permit  two 
or  more  tracts  of  land  to  be  covered  with  one  work 
sheet  if  such  tracts  are  normally  regarded  as  sepa- 
rate farms  in  the  community,  unless  there  is  or  has 
been  a  bona  fide  change  in  operation  and  not  merely 
a  change  in  operation  that  would  permit  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  the  cash  crops  to  be  grown  on  one 
or  part  of  the  tracts  of  land." 

Necessary  Table  Not  Ready 
Determinations  have  not  yet  been  announced  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  "commercially  recoverable 
sugar"  when  used  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  each  grower  on  the  1937  crop. 
This  determination  will  necessarily  have  to  be  an- 
nounced very  soon  because  the  information  will  be 
needed  to  fill  out  the  forms.  There  is  also  the  defini- 
tion of  "normal  yield"  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
abandonment  payments  for  cane  which  was  frozen 
and  abandoned  in  1937.  For  the  1938  crop,  we  al- 
ready have  the  proportionate  shares,  but  there  re- 
mains to  be  determined  what  "farming  practices" 
are  to  be  required  and  what  minimum  wage  rates 
must  be  paid  for  planting  and  cultivating.  It  has  not 
yet  been  officially  announced  whether  the  wage  rates 
for  harvesting  determined  for  the  1937  crop,  will 
again  apply  for  1938,  nor  whether  the  fair  price  de- 
termination governing  sugarcane  purchase  contracts 
for  1937  will  be  continued  in   1938. 
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A  two-in-one  paint. 
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Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 
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FOR  BIGGER  SUGAR  PROFITS 


1.  LOW    COST    NITROGEN  -Leading 

sugar  producers  and  agricultural  au- 
thorities consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
the  most  desirable  low-cost  nitrogen 
carrier. 

2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS  -  Regular 
users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia' have  se- 
cured high  average  yields  of  both  cane 
and  sugar— its  use  has  always  proved 
profitable. 

3.  EARLIER   MATURITY- Growers    say 

Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures  earlier 
—ripening  before  frost. 

4.  EASY  TO  USE  —  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia   is    easily    applied  .  .  .  requires    no 


special     distributing     machinery    .    . 
doesn't   burn  or  dust     .  .  resists  leach- 
ing .  .  .  and   can   be   applied   any   time 
that  fits   in   best  with   crop   apd   labor 
management. 

5.  HELPS    LOUISIANA   SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

— Domesfic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  a 
domestic  product— made  in  America. 
Every  dollar  you  spend  for  Domesfic 
Sulphate  means  added  purchasing 
power  for  Louisiana  sugar  ...  in  line 
with  the  aims  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League— "for  the  encouragement 
of  home  industries  as  against  foreign 
competition." 


Make  your  nitrogen  fertilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
THE  BARRETT  CO.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc. 
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Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co..  inc. 
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(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 
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Thibodaux,  La. 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified    Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 
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Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
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AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
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Let  Us  Rally  tj^0atst(Swn   Defense 


On  May  6th,  1938,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
will  hold  a  Public  Hearing  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  Room,  State  Capitol  Building,  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  notice  of  this  Hearing  says  that  it  will  appertain  to  "Docket  No.  2774  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  Railway  Co.,  et  als,  ex  parte,  in  re  Increases  in  Rates  Fares  and  Charges." 
This  may  not  sound  very  alarming,  but  one  of  the  things  it  means  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  consider  at  this  Hearing  the  plea  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase  in  intrastate 
freight  rates,  including  an  increase  in  the  freight  rates  on  sugarcane,  on  sugar,  on  syrup 
and  molasses  and  on  bagasse  to  and  from  points  within  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  can  stand  no  increase.  What  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it? 

This  can  be  done:  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  can  be  made  to  real- 
ize the  justifiable  and  wide-spread  antagonism  to  any  increase  by  finding  that  the  room 
in  which  the  Hearing  is  held  is  thronged  with  sugar  planters  from  the  smallest  cane 
grower  to  the  largest  processor,  ready  to  show  by  their  presence  what  their  sentiments  are. 
There  will  be  formal  protests  made  by  men  who  have  been  already  designated  to  make 
them,  but  what  the  Commission  hears  will  have  less  influence  on  it  than  what  it  sees. 

Every  man  interested  in  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  be  his  operations  great 
or  small,  who  can  go  to  Baton  Rouge,  should  be  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  Room  at  the 
State  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge  on  May  6th  as  soon  after  9:30  a.  m.  as  may  be  possible. 
Let  us  fill  both  the  meeting  room  and  the  corridors  so  that  the  Commission  will  realize 
how  many  of  us  there  are  and  that  we  are  aroused  in  defense  of  our  livelihood. 
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Abandonment  and  Deficiency 
Payments 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced April  18th,  1938  the  basis  for  determining 
the  normal  yields  of  sugar  which  will  be  used  in 
computing  abandonment  and  deficiency  payments 
to  be  made  to  producers  for  sugarcane  produced  in 
1937  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  official  press 
release   says: 

"Abandonment  and  deficiency  payments  are  au- 
thorized under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  to  producers 
in  any  locality  in  which  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
the  crops  have  been  damaged  by  drought,  flood, 
storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  insects.  The  payments 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  payments  for  sugarcane 
grown   and  marketed  in    1937. 

"The  determination  specifies  that  any  county  or 
parish  in  which  the  actual  yield  of  sugar  on  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  county  acreage  is  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  normal  yield,  will  be  considered  as  an 
area  in  which  specified  deficiency  and  abandonment 
payments  may  be  made. 

"Abandonment  payments  are  provided  for  in  the 
Act  on  one-third  of  the  normal  yield  at  the  basic 
rate  of  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  commer- 
cially recoverable  sugar.  The  deficiency  payments  at 
the  60-cent  rate  are  based  on  the  amount  by  which 
80  percent  of  the  normal  yield  exceeds  the  actual 
yield. 

"The  determination  for  the  mainland  sugarcane 
area  provides  that  the  normal  yield  of  commercially 
recoverable    sugar    per    acre    for    farms    will    be    the 


normal  yield  of  sugarcane  per  acre  multiplied  by  the 
average  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  recovered  per 
ton  of  sugarcane  processed  in  the  district  in  which 
the  farm  is  located  during  the  1935-36  and  the  1936- 
37  crop  seasons. 

"The  normal  yield  of  sugarcane  per  acre  for  farms 
on  which  sugarcane  was  grown  for  sugar  in  both 
of  the  years  1935  and  1936  will  be  the  average  yield 
per  acre  in  1935  and  1936.  For  farms  on  which 
sugarcane  was  not  grown  in  both  of  the  years  1935 
and  1936  the  normal  yields  of  sugarcane  per  acre 
will  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  on  similar  farms 
in  the  same  community  in  1935  and  1936. 

"The  five  districts  provided  for  in  the  determina- 
tion are  as  follows: 

I.  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Acadia,  St.  Martin,  St. 
Mary,   and   Vermilion   parishes,    Louisiana. 

II.  Rapides,  St.  Landry,  Evangeline,  Avoyelles, 
and  West  West  Feliciana  parishes,  Louisiana. 

III.  Assumption,  LaFourche,  and  Terrebonne 
parishes,  Louisiana. 

IV.  Ascension,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  East 
Baton  Rouge,  West  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Charles,  St. 
James,    and    St.   John   parishes,    Louisiana. 

V.  All  counties  in  Florida  where  sugarcane  is 
grown  and  processed  for  the  extraction  of  sugar." 

The  net  result  to  be  obtained  from  this  dispensa- 
tion is  not  particularly  attractive.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  Terrebonne 
Parish  cane  grower  who  claims  a  deficiency  payment 
and  the  hypothetical  case  of  a  Terrebonne  Parish 
cane  grower  who  claims  an  abandonment  payment 
and  digest  their  situation. 
Deficiency  Payment  Terrebonne  Parish  Grower 

He  must  first  find  out  the  average  yield  of  sugar- 
cane per  acre  on  his  farm  in  1935-36  and  1936-37  seas- 
ons and  he  must  multiply  this  by  the  average  amount 
of  sugar  (raw  value)  recovered  per  ton  of  cane  in  the 
Parishes  of  Terrebonne,  Lafourche  and  Assumption  in 
the  1935-36  and  1936-37  seasons.  This  gives  him  the 
"normal  yield."    His  county  agent  will  supply  this. 

Having  ascertained  this  figure  he  must  then  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  actual  yield  of  sugar  in 
1937-38  season  from  as  much  as  10%  of  the  Terre- 
bonne Parish  cane  acreage  was  less  than  80%  of 
the  aforesaid  normal  yield.  If  such  was  not  the 
case  he  has  no  claim,  regardless  of  how  great  his 
personal  loss  was. 

Assuming  that  on  10%  of  the  Terrebonne  Parish 
sugarcane  acreage  less  than  80%  of  the  aforesaid 
normal  yield  was  obtained,  then  he  has  the  right  to 
claim  a  deficiency  payment  of  60  cents  per  100  lbs. 
of  recoverable  sugar  on  that  portion  of  his  loss  which 
is  represented  by  the  difference  between  the  yield 
he  actually  got  and  80%  of  the  normal  yield,  taking 
his  farm  as  a  whole. 

For  example,  if  the  normal  yield  is  shown  to  be 
180  pounds  of  recoverable  sugar,  80%  of  which  is 
144  lbs.  per  ton,  and  his  actual  yield  is  140  lbs.  per 
ton,  he  may  make  his  claim  on  four  lbs.  per  ton  at 
the  rate  of  60c  for  each  100  lbs.  This  will  be  2-2/5c 
per  ton. 

Abandonment    Payment   Terrebonne    Parish 
Grower 

The  "normal  yield"  must  be  ascertained  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  deficiency  payments. 

Having  done  this,  and  having  found  that  as  much 
as  10%  of  the  Terrebonne  Parish  sugarcane  acreage 
yielded  less  than  80%  of  the  normal  yield,  he  may 
claim  payment  at  the  rate  of  60c  per  100  lbs  of  re- 
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coverable   sugar   up   to  one   third   of   the    recoverable 
sugar  represented  by  the  normal  yield. 

For  example,  if  he  totally  abandoned  5  acres  of 
cane  and  the  normal  yield  of  his  farm,  as  previously 
calculated,  is  20  tons  per  acre  (total  100  tons)  and 
the  normal  yield  was  180  lbs.  per  ton,  he  may 
claim  payment  (at  the  rate  of  60c  per  hundred 
pounds)  on  one  third  of  180  lbs.  per  ton,  which 
1/3  is  60  pounds  per  ton.  This  would  give  him 
$36.00  on  his   100  abandoned  tons,  or  36c  per  ton. 

Determination  of  Sugar   Commer- 
cially Recoverable  from  the  1937 
Crop  of  Sugarcane  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  302  (a)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  I,  M.  L.  Wilson,  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  do  hereby  determine  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  the 
sugarcane  grown  on  a  farm  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  and  marketed  (or  processed  by  the  pro- 
ducer) for  the  extraction  of  sugar  during  the  1937-38 
crop   season  shall   be: 

1.  For  sugarcane  in  localities  in  which  settle- 
ment for  purchased  cane  is  based  on  sucrose  con- 
tent of  the  normal  juice,  the  product  of  the  number 
of  short  tons  of  sugarcane,  not  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portionate share  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  hundredweights  of  sugar,  raw  value,  applicable 
for  the  average  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  normal 
juice  of  such  sugarcane  (computed  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent),  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Hundredweights 
of    sugar,    raw 
Percentage  of  value,  commercially 

sucrose  in  recoverable  per 

normal  juice  ton  of  sugarcane1 

5.0- 0.456 

6.0 .589 

7.0.... .744 

8 .0 .906 

9.O.... 1.074 

1 0.0 1 .273 

11.0..... 1.450 

1 2.0 1 .607 

13.0...  1.767 

14.0 1.930 

15.0 2.095 

16.0 ...2.262 

17.0 2.431 

18.0 2.603 

19.0 2.776 

20.0 2 .95 1 

*Sugar  recoverable  for  the  intervening  tenths  of  1  per 
cent  shall  be  calculated  by  straight  interpolation.  A 
mimeographed  sheet  giving  the  figures  for  the  intervening 
tenths  can  be  obtained  from  any  county  agent  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  District. 

2.  For  sugarcane  in  localities  in  which  settlement 
for  purchased  cane  is  based  on  sucrose  content  of  the 
crusher  juice,  the  product  of  the  number  of  short 
tons  of  sugarcane,  not  in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hun- 
dredweights of  sugar,  raw  value,  applicable  for  the 
average  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  crusher  juice  of 
such  sugarcane  (computed  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent),  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 
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Hundredweights 
of  sugar,   raw 
Percentage  of  value,    commercially 

sucrose  in  recoverable  per 

crusher  juice  ton   of  sugarcane1 

5.0 0.738 

6.0. .886 

7.0 1.033 

8.0 1.181 

9.0 1.328 

10.0 1.476 

11.0... 1.623 

12.0 1.771 

13.0 1.918 

1 4.0... 2 .067 

15.0 2.214 

16.0 .......2.362 

17.0 2.509 

18.0 2.657 

19.0..... .2.804 

20.0... 2.951 

1Sugar  recoverable  for  the  intervening  tenths  of  1  per 
cent   shall   be   calculated   by   straight    interpolation. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C.  this  19th  day  of  April, 
1938.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  M.  L.  WILSON, 

(SEAL)  Acting  Secretary. 

The  above  determination  gives  tables  showing  the 
number  of  hundredweight  of  sugar  commercially  re- 
coverable from  sugarcane  for  various  percentages  of 
sucrose  in  the  normal  and  crusher  juice.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  normal  juice  standard,  payments  to 
producers  will  be  made  on  1.576  hundredweight  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  1937  crop  sugarcane  testing  11.8 
percent  of  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice.  At  the  rate 
of  60  cents  (60  x  1.576),  payment  would  amount  to 
95  cents  per  ton  of  sugarcane.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  table  based  on  sucrose  in  the  crusher  juice 
is  not  applicable  to  Louisiana.  It  is  intended  for 
Florida. 


AAA  Announces  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida Sugarcane  Farm  Prac- 
tice Requirements* 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced on  April  25th,  1938,  the  farming  practice  re- 
quirements for  the  1938  sugar  program  for  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  Adoption  of  these  farming  practices, 
which  are  similar  to  the  soil-building  practices  in  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions which  sugarcane  producers  need  to  meet  in 
order  to  qualify  for  sugar  program  payments.  The 
same  practices  may  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  both   programs. 

In  Louisiana  and  Florida,  which  is  designated  as  the 

♦Assuming  a  farm  has  100  acres  of  land  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane,  of  which  60  acres  are  actually  growing 
sugarcane  for  harvest  in  1938.  The  farmer  can  comply  by  follow- 
ing on  18  acres  (30%  of  60)  practices  which  are  counted  as  1 
acre  of  soil- building  practices,  or  on  36  acres  practices  where  2 
acres  are   required   to   count  as   1   acre  of   soil-building    practices. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Program,  the  use  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  land,  which  would  be  22  acres  in  one  case,  and 
i  acres  in  the  other  case,  is  left  entirely  to  the  farmer.  It 
should  be  well  understood  that  if  the  farmer  is  also  partici- 
pating in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  then  the  re- 
quirements of  that  Program  would  have  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  acre  of  "seeding  in  103S  winter 
legumes"  will  couut  as  one  acre  of  soil-building  practices.  As 
winter  legumes  are  planted  in  the  Fall  and  as  the  land  on  which 
sugarcane  is  now  growing  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane within  the  meaning  of  the  determination,  it  follows  that 
a  farmer  may  comply  by  seeding  winter  leeumes  on  land  from 
which   he   has   just    harvested    sugarcane   in    1038. 
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mainland  sugarcane  area,  the  general  sugarcane  farm- 
ing practice  requirement  is  that  a  grower  have  an 
acreage  of  the  designated  practices  equal  to  at  least 
30  percent  of  the  acreage  in  sugarcane  and  that  the 
practices  be  put  into  effect  on  land  adapted  to  sugar- 
cane production.  The  practices  established  have  dif- 
ferent values  for  soil-building. 

Each  acre  of  the  following  practices  will  count  as 
one  acre  of  soil-building  practices  toward  fulfilling 
the  requirement: 

1.  Seeding,  in  1938  biennial  legumes,  perennial  le- 
gumes, perennial  grasses  (other  than  timothy  or  red- 
top)  or  mixtures  (other  than  a  mixture  consisting 
solely  of  timothy  or  redtop)  containing  perennial 
grasses,  perennial   legumes,   or  biennial   legumes. 

2.  Seeding,  in  1938  winter  legumes,  annual  lespe- 
deza,  annual  ryegrass,  crotalaria,  sesbania,  or  annual 
sweet  clover. 

Plowing  or  disking  under,  in  1938,  a  good  stand 
and  a  good  growth  of  a  green  manure  crop  or  cover 
crop  (excluding  lespedeza,  peanuts  hogged  off  and 
any  crop  for  which  credit  is  given  in  1938  under  any 
other  practice). 

Each  two  acres  of  the  following  will  count  as  one 
acre  of  soil-building  practices: 

1.  Turning  under  in  1938  a  good  stand  and  a  good 
growth  of  summer  legumes  (excluding  peanuts  and 
summer  legumes  used  as  truck  crops)  interplanted  or 
grown  in  combination  with  row  crops  such  as  corn  and 
sorghum,  provided  the  summer  legume  occupies  at 
least  one-third  of  the  land. 

2.  Seeding  in  1938  timothy  or  redtop  or  mixtures 
consisting  solely  of  timothy  or  redtop. 

Each  of  the  following  practices  in  the  amounts 
specified  shall  be  counted  as  one  acre  of  soil-building 
practices  if  applied  to  a  full  seeding  of  perennial  or 
biennial  legumes,  perennial  grasses,  winter  legumes, 
lespedeza,  crotalaria,  or  Natal  grass: 

1.  Application  in  1938  of  300  pounds  of  16  percent 
superphosphate  (or  its  equivalent)  to,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seeding  of,  perennial  or  biennial  le- 
gumes, perennial  grasses,  winter  legumes,  lespedeza, 
crotalaria,  Natal  grass,  or  permanent  pasture. 

2.  Application  in  1938  of  500  pounds  of  basic  slag 
or  rock  phosphate  (including  colloidal  phosphate) 
to,  or  in  connection  with  the  seeding  of,  perennial  or 
biennial  legumes,  perennial  grasses,  winter  legumes, 
lespedeza,  crotalaria,  or  Natal  grass. 

The  soil-conserving  practices  are  to  be  carried  out 
on  the  farm  according  to  farming  methods  commonly 
used  in  the  community  and  according  to  approved 
specifications. 


Delayed  Benefit  Payments 

Under  date  of  March  30th,  1938  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  wrote  Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt, 
Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  A.A.A.,  enclosing 
the  text  of  a  resolution  deploring  the  delay  in  making 
benefit  payments  on  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  of  the 
1937  crop,  and  asking  for  prompt  action.  The  full 
text  of  this  resolution  was  published  in  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  of  April   15th,  1938. 

Under  date  of  April  22nd,  1938  Dr.  Bernhardt  re- 
plied as  follows: 

Washington,    D.    C,   April  22,   1938. 
Mr.  Reginald  Dykers,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr., 

American  Sugar  Cane   League   of  the  U.   S.  A.,  Inc., 
407    Carondelet    Street, 
New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 
Dear  Mr.   Dykers: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  March  30,  1938, 
with  which  you  transmitted  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adop- 
ted by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane    League. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  determination  with  respect 
to  "commercially  recoverable  sugar"  about  which  you  in- 
quired was  issued  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  April  19,  1938,  and  a  copy  of  the  press  release  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  this  determination  is  enclosed.  We  are 
also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  press  statement  announcing 
the  basis  for  determining  the  normal  yields  of  sugar 
which  will  be  used  in  computing  abandonment  and  defi- 
ciency payments  to  be  made  to  producers  for  sugarcane 
produced  in   1937,   in  Louisiana   and   Florida. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Department  is  making  every 
effort  to  expedite  conditional  payments  to  growers  in  the 
mainland  sugarcane  area  who  qualified  for  such  payments 
in  the  1937  program.  The  application  for  payment  forms 
and  the  instructions  for  completing  these  forms  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  field  very  shortly. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)      Joshua    Bernhardt 

Chief,    Sugar    Section. 


Sugar  and  Public  Opinion 

Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  who  is  now  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  who  was  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration in  Washington  in  1934-35,  has  written  an 
article  bearing  the  above  caption  for  The  Public 
Opinion  Quarterly,  which  is  published  by  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs,   Princeton  University. 

In  his  article  Dr.  Dalton  says,  in  part: 

"The  most  important  feature  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934, 
and  its  successor,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  regulate  the 
flow    of    sugar   into    the    American    market,    and    hence    the 
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indirect  power  to  regulate  its  price.  In  other  words,  one, 
administrative  official  is  given  power  to  determine  the 
amount  by  which  the  protected  domestic  price  should  ex- 
ceed the  free  world  price.  In  the  days  before  1934,  the 
committees  in  Congress,  or  the  Tariff  Commission,  had 
wrestled  with  this  problem.  But  today  the  Secretary  has 
been  granted  this  power  by  Congress;  the  decisions — 
what  price  the  consumers  should  pay  for  sugar,  and  what 
incomes  should  be  received  by  the  various  sugar-produc- 
ing areas — are  in   the   hands  of   one   administrative   official. 

"Public  opinion  must  be  articulate  to  help  formulate 
standards  of  performance.  What  standards  are  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  the 
price?  On  this  point  the  Act  is  extremely  vague.  The 
preamble  states  that  the  general  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  'to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugar  and 
all  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  indus- 
try; to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States'. 
.  . .  These  words  'protect',  'welfare',  'promote',  are  of  little 
assistance  to  an  administrative  officer  in  carrying  out  the 
complicated    provisions   of   the   Act. 

"Title  II  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  estimate  the  requirements  of  consumers  and 
limit  the  marketings  of  sugar  to  that  ascertained  amount. 
In  order  that  the  regulation  shall  not  result,  ...  'in  ex- 
cessive prices  to'  consumers  .  .  .,'  the  Secretary  may  change 
his  estimate  of  consumption,  but  such  changes  shall  not 
result,  '.  .  .  in  prices  to  consumers  in  excess  of  those  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a 
whole  .  .  .,'  and  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  permitted 
entry  be  less  than  the  actual  consumption  per  capita  in 
1935  and  1936.  Translated  into  realities,  this  gives  little 
assistance.  Prices  are  not  to  be  'excessive'.  They  are  to 
be  at  levels  to  'maintain  the  domestic  industry'.  Such 
words  as  'excessive'  and  'maintain'  have  no  specific  eco- 
nomic meaning,  and  consequently  they  give  a  free  hand 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  prices  which, 
in  his  judgment,  are  in  the  'interest'  of  consumers  and 
not  contrary  to  the  'interest'  of  farmers. 

"A  serious  criticism  of  the  present  Sugar  Act  is  that  it 
has  to  a  large  extent  displaced  public  opinion  with  private 
and  official  opinion  in  forming  national  economic  policy. 
The  Secretary's  determination  as  to  how  much  sugar 
should  be  marketed  each  year,  and  consequently  as  to 
what  the  price  should  be,  is  made  without  public  hearing. 
Interested  parties,  whether  consumers  or  producers,  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  airing  their  views.  At  least 
they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  air  them  openly. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  pressure 
is  brought  upon  the  Secretary  by  various  economic  groups 
to  determine  sugar  prices  at  levels  which  would  not  be 
contrary  to  their  interest.  If  price-fixing  powers  are  del- 
egated by  Congress  to  administrative  officials,  this  type 
of  administrative  lobby  is  inevitable  and  cannot  be  con- 
demned. Obviously,  the  public  should  be  in  a  position  to 
express  itself  on  this  point  as  well  as  the  economic  inter- 
ests operating  under  a  controlled  scheme.  The  experience 
in  sugar  poses  this  difficult  and  timely  question:  Can 
price-fixing  by  government  be  carried  out  without  com- 
pletely modifying  the  traditional  democratic  process  of 
debate  in  open  forum?  The  recently  enacted  agricultural 
bill  (414)  raises  the  identical  problem,  for  through  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  the  power  of  fixing 
prices  of  practically  all  our  major  agricultural  products. 
This  price-fixing  will  take  place,  however,  without  open 
debate." 
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Consumption  Figures 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act  prescribes  a  twelve- 
month period  ending  October  31st  of  each  year  as 
the  basis  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  determining  the  requirements  of  consumers  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Press  Re- 
leases issued  by  the  Sugar  Section  AAA,  the  con- 
sumption figures  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  per- 
iod beginning  October  31st,  1937,  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1938,  indicate  deliveries  at  a  rate  tremen- 
dously less  than  the  records  of  the  three  previous 
years.  The  experience  during  five-twelfth's  of  the 
twelve-month  period  selected  in  the  Sugar  Act  for 
estimating  consumption  requirements,  suggests  very 
strongly  the  need  for  a  re-determination  of  the  con- 
sumption requirements  for  1938. 

COMPARABLE  SUGAR  DELIVERIES  FOR  5 

MONTHS   ENDING 

in   March,   1935,   1936,   1937,   and   1938 

(Tons,  raw  value) 
1938  1937  1936  1935 

November  (previous  yr.).  360,538  539,469  362,030  446,594 

December  (previous  yr.).  471,314  604,498  504,975  458,146 

January  (current  yr.)__  359.491  378,915  426,029  460,940 

February  (current  yr.)_  460,449  365,977  457,243  526,259 

March  (current  yr.)  __ .  397,990  1,156,477  727,379  564,772 

Total  5  months 2,049,782    3,045,336    2,477,656    2,456,711 

This  decline  of  995,554  tons  in  consumption  is 
alarmingly  significant  because  of  the  surplus  exist- 
ing on  January  1,  1938,  estimated  to  be  440,000  tons. 
Thus  the  excess  supply  of  sugar  is  getting  bigger, 
instead  of  being  absorbed.  The  Secretary  certainly 
has  ample  reason  to  revise  his  1938  consumption 
estimate  now  that  the  figures  show  a  decrease  in  con- 
sumption totalling  almost  1,000,000  tons  over  1937 
and  400,000  tons  over  1935  or  1936  for  the  similar 
5-month   period. 

Sugar  Prices 

The  Sugar  Act  was  signed  on  September  1,  1937, 
and  the  retail  price  of  sugar  each  month  since  that 
time  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  been  as  follows: 

September  (1937) 5.702  cents  per  pound 

October  (1937) 5.797  cents  per  pound 

November  (1937) 5.627  cents  per  pound 

December  (1937) 5.597  cents  per  pound 

January  (1938) 5.538  cents  per  pound 

February  (1938) 5.519  cents  per  pound 

March  (1938) 5.495  cents  per  pound 
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It  is  evident  that  since  October  the  trend  has  been 
and  is  continuing  steadily  downward. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  has  fluctuated  but  very 
little  since  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  passed  in 
1934,  although  there  have  been  considerable  fluctu- 
ations in  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugars.  The 
average  retail  prices  of  sugar  for  each  year  (accord- 
ing to  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  are 
shown  below,  beside  which  we  have  set  up  columns 
showing  the  prices  of  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar  for 
the  same  periods. 

PRICES  OF  SUGAR 


(Cents  per  pound) 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938  (first  3  months). 


Raw 

3.02 
3.23 
3.59 
3.44 
3.14 


Refined 
(excluding  tax) 
4.12 
4.32 
4.69 
4.55 
4.09 


Retail 

5.500 
5.650 
5.590 
5.643 
5.517 


The  retail  prices  for  April  have  not  been  officially 
reported  yet,  but  during  the  month  of  April  raw 
sugars  have  sold  for  a  price  of  2.80c  per  pound  and 
refined  sugars  have  sold  for  3.97c  per  pound,  (ex- 
cluding tax). 

In  February  and  March  1937,  when  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  advocated  a  Sugar 
Bill  and  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  existing 
price,  which  they  stated  would  not  be  increased  by 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  sugar,  the  average  price 
of  sugar  was  5.7c  per  pound  according  to  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  all  prices  of  sugar  (raw, 
refined,  and  retail)  are  considerably  lower  than  they 
were  at  any  time  during  1937,  or  at  any  time  since 
the  sugar  quota  system  has  been  in  effect,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  industry  is  now  absorbing  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  on  sugar  and  all  increased  costs 
of   production. 
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equipment   installed.     Available   in   capacities 
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You've  got  to  have  finger-tip  control 
on  your  vacuum  pans  if  you  want  fast 
strikes  in  your  sugar  production. 
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ton. 
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Sugar  Cane  Variety  Report  Season  of  1937 

Made    to    the    Contact    Committee    of    the    American    Sugar  Cane  League  by   C.  B.  Gouaux, 

Apr.   ISth,  1938. 


During  the  season  of  1937,  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  conducted  the  regular  outfield  sugar 
cane  variety  work  at  the  eight  established  test  field 
locations.  These  test  fields  are  in  the  five  cane 
growing  sections,  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  Red 
River  section,  Bunkie  and  Meeker;  (2)  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Atchafalaya  sections,  Cinclare; 
(3)  Lower  Mississippi  River  section,  Reserve  and 
Glenwood;  (4)  Teche  section,  Sterling;  and  (5) 
Western   Section,    Billeaud   and   Youngsville. 

The  standard  field  varieties  and  some  of  the 
promising  new  canes,  were  grown  on  measured  field 
plots  on  a  comparative  basis  on  the  representative 
soil  type  of  the  area,  as  fall  plant  cane  and  stubble. 
At  each  test  field  location  there  was  one  fall  plant 
cane  field  and  one  first  stubble  field.  In  addition 
there  was  one  second  stubble  field  at  each  place, 
except  Billeaud  and  Youngsville,  and  one  third  stub- 
ble field  at  Bunkie  and  Franklin.  There  was  a  total 
of  twenty-seven  variety  fields,  including  fall  plant 
cane,  first,  second  and  third  stubble,  at  the  eight 
test  fields. 

The  cooperators  in  this  work,  including  plantation 
owners,  managers,  overseers,  factory  superintendents, 
engineers  and  chemists,  gave  excellent  cooperation. 
It  was  through  their  splendid  interest  and  assist- 
ance that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  complete  data 
and  information,  from  a  field  and  factory  standpoint 
during  the  busy  grinding  season  and  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  early  and  severe  freezes  that  occurred 
during  the   months  of  November   and   December. 

The  numerous  variety  plots  were  harvested  and 
weighed  on  plantation  scales,  and  the  varieties  were 
milled  at  the  sugar  factories  at  the  proper  intervals 
during   the    milling   season,    from    the    latter    part    of 


October  until  December  17,  when  the  test  field  work 
was  completed.  The  final  results,  consisting  of 
field  and  chemical  data  for  the  season  of  1937  were 
compiled  in  8  Tables,  copies  of  which  will  be  fur- 
nished on  request. 

In  the  calculations  for  Tables  Nos.  1  to  8,  inclu- 
sive, the  regular  "Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Contract," 
with  a  basis  of  11^  to  12^  per  cent  sucrose  in  Nor- 
mal Juice,  was  used  in  the  evaluation  of  varieties. 
A  cost  figure  of  $1.00  per  ton  was  taken  as  a  basis 
for  total  harvesting  expense.  An  average  price  of 
$3.08  for  standard  cane  was  used  in  all  calcula- 
tions. This  figure  was  derived  from  the  average 
($3,203),  of  twelve  weekly  96  Test  sugar  quotations 
for  the  period  of  October  14  to  December  30,  1937, 
of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  Inc.  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  seasonal  conditions  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1937,  were  unfavorable  for  field  work 
on  account  of  heavy  rainfall  and  cold  weather  that 
extended  through  the  month  of  March.  The  month 
of  April  was  generally  good  and  excellent  progress 
was  made  with  all  field  work.  The  cane  crop  was 
cultivated  frequently  in  May  and  laid-by  in  late 
May  and  throughout  the  month  of  June.  The  sum- 
mer rainfall  was  generally  inadequate  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Raceland  and  Houma  areas;  while 
the  greatest  deficiency  occurred  in  the  Cade,  Youngs- 
ville and  Lafayette  sections.  During  the  milling 
seasons,  the  weather  conditions  were  favorable  in 
the  early  period,  throughout  October  and  up  to  a 
few  days  after  November  15.  The  severe  early 
November  20-22  freezes  and  December  5-10  freezes, 
caused  losses  in  both  fields  and  factories  in  all  Sec- 
tions of  the  cane  belt,  which  were  minimized  to  a 
considerable    extent    by    our    present    standard    field 

varieties.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Minimum  Temperature  at  the  Test  Fields  for 

November  and  December,  1937 

(Expressed  in  degrees   Fahrenheit) 


Date 

Cinclare 

Napoleonville 

Reserve 

Franklin 

Cheneyville 

Broussard 

11-20 

26 

26 

28 

29 

24 

26 

11-21 

26 

26 

28 

31 

24 

25 

11-22 

29 

20 

31 

32 

28 

29 

11-29 

29 

30 

33 

31 

28 

31 

11-30 

30 

34 

33 

38 

29 

33 

12-5 

35 

38 

26 

42 

39 

37 

12-6 

21 

24 

27 

27 

22 

24 

12-7 

25 

21 

27 

25 

24 

22 

12-9 

27 

30 

30 

30 

22 

28 

12-10 

24 

26 

27 

28 

31 

25 

12-11 

26 

29 

29 

32 

38 

31 

12-19 

30 

30 

35 

34 

31 

31 

12-20 

33 

lit 

34 

37 

31 

33 

12-21 

32 

34 

40 

39 

30 

39 

Note— Data  for  Cinclare,  Reserve,  and  Franklin  from 
U.  S-  D.  A.  Weather  Bureau. 

Summary 

There  was  a  total  of  twenty-seven  fields,  con- 
sisting of  fall  plant  cane  and  first,  second  and  third 
stubble  varieties,  which  were  harvested  during  the 
regular  cane  milling  season. 

The  1937  results  of  the  three  alluvial  section  test 
fields  on  Yazoo  soil,  indicate  that  the  ranking  of 
varieties  as  plant  cane  and  stubble  was  about  as 
follows: 

C.P.  28-19:  second  and  third  at  Cinclare,  first 
and  second  at  Glenwood  and  first  at  Reserve. 

C.P.  28-11:  second  and  third  at  Cinclare,  first, 
fourth  and  fifth  at  Glenwood,  and  second,  third  and 
sixth   at   Reserve. 


C.P.  29-320:  first  and  fourth  at  Cinclare;  second, 
third,  and  sixth  at  Glenwood,  and  second  and  fourth 
at  Reserve. 

Co.  281:  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  at  Cinclare;  fifth, 
sixth  and  ninth  at  Glenwood,  and  sixth  and  seventh 
at  Reserve. 

Co.  290:  fourth  and  seventh  at  Cinclare;  fourth 
and  sixth  at  Glenwood,  and  third  and  eighth  at  Re- 
serve. 

C.P.  29-116:  eighth  at  Cinclare;  first  and  eighth 
at  Glenwood,  and  third  and  seventh  at  Reserve. 

C.P.  29-103:  fifth  and  sixth  at  Cinclare;  third 
at  Glenwood,  and  fourth  and  fifth  at  Reserve. 

C.P.  29-120:  first  at  Cinclare;  seventh  at  Glen- 
wood,  and   fifth   at   Reserve. 

In  the  Red  River  section  at  Meeker  and  Bunkie, 
the  four  leading  varieties  are  about  in  the  following 
order:  C.P.  29-320,  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  28-11,  and 
Co.  281. 

In  the  Teche  section,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  29-320  each 
ranked  first  twice;  C.P.  28-11  second,  third,  and 
eighth;  C.P.  28-19,  fourth,  fifth  and  seventh;  C.P. 
29-120,  fourth  twice;  C.P.  29-116,  ranked  second 
twice;   and   C.P.   29-103,  sixth  twice. 

In  the  western  section,  on  Lintonia  silt  loam,  the 
first  four  fall  plant  cane  varieties  ranked  as  fol- 
lows: C.P.  29-116,  C.P.  28-19,  Co.  290,  and  C.P. 
29-120,  and  the  four  first  stubble  varieties:  C.P. 
29-116,  Co.  290,  C.P.  28-11,  and  C.P.  29-103. 

On  Olivier  silt  loam  soil,  the  first  four  fall  plant 
cane  varieties  were  in  the  following  order:  C.P. 
28-19,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  29-320,  and  C.P.  29-120; 
while  the  first  stubble  were  as  follows:  C.P.  29-320, 
Co.  290,   C.P.   28-11,   and   C.P.   29-103. 

The  C.P.  29-120,  unreleased  variety,  which  was 
on  trial  as  a  windrowing  possibility,  made  its  best 
showing  as  plant  cane  at  the  Sterling,  Billeaud  and 
Youngsville  test  fields.  It  was  the  fourth  ranking 
variety  at  each  of  these  four  places;  while  Co.  281 
was  ninth  at  Sterling,  sixth  at  Billeaud  and  fifth  at 
Youngsville.  On  the  Mississippi  river  and  Red  river 
alluvial  section  test  fields,  C.P.  29-120  did  not  make 
as  good  a  showing;  ranking  fifth  to  seventh,  and 
being  surpassed  every  time  except  in  one  test  at  Re- 
serve. 

The  results  of  the  windrowing  experiment  of  the 
Shirley  test  field,  conducted  during  the  period  of 
November  22  to  December  17,  1937,  where  the 
varieties  were  windrowed  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
days,  indicate  that  the  varieties  showing  the  best 
windrowing   qualities    ranked    as    follows: 

C.P.  29-120:  with  loss  of  4.55  tons  per  acre  or 
15  per  cent  and  $1.10  per  acre  or  2.5  per  cent. 

Co.  281:  with  loss  of  6.35  tons  per  acre  or  24 
per  cent  and  $6.79  per  acre  or  14  per  cent. 

C.P.  29-320:  with  loss  of  4.5  tons  per  acre  or  13 
per  cent  and  $9.29  per  acre  or  14  per  cent. 

C.P.  28-19:  with  loss  of  7.75  tons  per  acre  or  22 
per  cent  and  $15.78  per  acre  or  22  per  cent. 

These  losses  represent  about  what  occurred  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  day  period  in  windrow,  and  are 
comparatively  small  when  it  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  standing  cane  of  all  varieties  was  a 
total  loss  at  the  time  that  the  windrowed  varieties 
were  milled  on  December   17. 

The  1937  results  of  the  black  land  variety  tests  on 
two  of  the  alluvial  section  test  fields,  indicate  that 
at  Cinclare,  C.P.  29-103  and  C.P.  29-120  made  the 
best  showing;  while  at  Glenwood,  C.P.  28-11  and 
C.P.  29-116  were  the  leading  varieties. 
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Freight  Rate  Hearing 

At  a  Public  Hearing  held  by  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  in  Baton  Rouge  on  May  6th, 
at  which  the  Commission  had  under  consideration 
an  application  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  all  commodities  shipped  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  a  large  number  of  sugar  planters 
were  present  to  protest  against  the  inclusion  of 
sugarcane  and  raw  sugar  among  the  commodities 
affected. 

Formal  protests  in  this  highly  important  matter 
were  filed  by  appearers  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association.     Some  individual  protests  were  also  filed. 

The  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  interests  were 
Mr.  Wallace  Kemper,  Mr.  R.  M.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Charles  O'Brien,  Mr.  J.  L.  da  Silva,  and  Mr.  Lucien 
Baduc. 

The  Commission  took  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment. 

During  the  course  of  the  Hearing  Chairman  Wade 
O.  Martin  made  the  statement  that  a  number  of 
Business  Clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
organizations  in  Louisiana  had  petitioned  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  grant  the  request 
of  the  railroads  for  higher  interstate  rates.  Chair- 
man Martin  said  that  such  petitions,  coming  as  they 
did  from  Louisiana  sources,  naturally  had  an  effect 
on  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  in  their 
consideration  of  intrastate  rates.  Many  Louisiana 
newspapers  also  carried  editorials  endorsing  the  in- 
crease. 

Among  these  organizations  were  the  following  in 
the  sugar  district  or  in  New  Orleans: 

Houma-Terrebonne  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hou- 
ma,    La. 

Louisiana    Sugar   &  Rice    Exchange,   New   Orleans. 

Lafayette    Chamber    of    Commerce,    Lafayette,    La. 

New  Iberia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Iberia, 
La. 

Young  Men's  Business  Club,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  New  Or- 
leans. 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  Steamship  Association,  New  Orleans. 

Baton  Rouge  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Letters  were  also  written  endorsing  the  pro- 
posed increases  by  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Lucas,  President 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  Orleans  and 
Mr.  Raphael  Ross,  President  Dibert,  Bancroft  & 
Ross  Co.,  in  New  Orleans. 

The  following  newspapers  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
district  and  in  New  Orleans  published  editorials  en- 
dorsing  the   increases: 

Lafayette  Advertiser,  Alexandria  Tozvn  Talk,  Ba- 
ton Rouge  State  Times,  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Ad- 
vocate, Jeanerette  Progress,  New  Iberia  Enterprise, 
Morgan  City  Review,  Abbeville  Progress,  Napoleon- 
ville  Assumption-Pioneer,  Weekly  Iberian,  Franklin 
Banner  Tribune,  Neiv  Orleans  Item,  Nezu  Orleans 
States,  New  Orleans  Tribune,  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune. 

We  offer  the  suggestion  that  sugar  planters  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  towns  throughout  the 
sugar  belt  where  any  of  the  organizations  that  passed 
such  resolutions  exist  try  to  have  an  amendatory 
resolution    adopted    by    these    organizations    and    sent 


by  them  to  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission, 
stating  that  nothing  filed  by  them  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  they  are  in  favor  of  granting  an  in- 
crease in  intrastate  rates  on  sugarcane  and  raw 
sugar,  and  the  newspapers  that  published  the  edi- 
torials referred  to  should  be  asked  by  all  those  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  or  influence  with  their 
editors  to  write  a  supplementary  editorial  recom- 
mending that  sugarcane  and  raw  sugar  be  exempted 
from  intrastate  increases,  sending  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial to  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
at  Baton  Rouge. 


AAA  Schedules  Public  Hearing  on 
Louisiana  Sugarcane  Prices 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion announced  May  10  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  on 
May  17,  1938,  to  receive  evidence  bearing 
upon  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1938 
crop  of  sugarcane.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  the  Agricultural  Auditorium,  Louisiana 
State  University  A.  and  M.  College,  begin- 
ning at  1  o'clock. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  determine  "fair  and 
reasonable"  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers  by 
processors  who  are  themselves  producers  of 
sugarcane  and  who  apply  for  payment  on 
the  sugarcane  they  produce.  The  payment 
of  these  prices  to  other  growers  is  a  condi- 
tion of  payment  for  the  processors. 


Cautionary  Notice 

University  P.  O.,  La.,  Apr.  30th,  1938. 

Several  sample  Marketing  Cards  have  been  sent 
to  this  office  for  checking  and,  unfortunately,  a  num- 
ber of  errors  have  been  found  on  them.  You  can 
appreciate  how  much  extra  work  even  the  slightest 
error  will  cause  to  every  person  through  whose  hands 
these  cards  pass,  and  we,  therefore,  urge  you  to 
caution  your  office  personnel  to  be  more  careful. 

The  most  common  errors  found  are: 

(1)  Misplaced   decimal    points 

(2)  Errors    in    the    summation    of    cane    delivered 

(3)  Errors  in  the  summation  of  total  commer- 
cially recoverable  sugar 

(4)  Selecting   improper   factor 

(5)  Wrong  answers  obtained  when  multiplying 
cane  by  the  factor 

(6)  No  sucrose  test  shown  and,  consequently, 
no  extensions  on  some  deliveries  of  cane 
having   high    acidity. 

Obviously,  the  majority  of  errors  are  due  to  over- 
sight, but  in  a  few  instances  when,  for  example, 
factors  and  sugar  recoverable  are  typed  on  the  Mar- 
keting Card,  the  error  may  be  purely  typograph- 
ical.     In   this    case    then    it   seems    that    it    would    be 
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better  to  fill  in  Columns   4  and   5   with   an   indelible 
pencil. 

When  cards  are  found  showing  no  sucrose  test 
for  corresponding  weight  of  cane,  these  cards  should 
be  returned  to  the  factory  for  completion.  If  no 
test  is  available,  then  the  average  test  of  the  delivery 
immediately  preceding  and  immediately  following  the 
delivery  in  question  should  be  used.  Clearly  the 
juice  has  not  deteriorated  to  such  a  point  where 
there  remains  no  sucrose  at  all,  and  the  grower  is 
entitled  to  some  benefit  payment,  even  though  it  is 
a  small  one. 

Some  factories  have  not  carried  out  instructions 
of  recording  tons  delivered  in  decimals  to  the  near- 
est tenth,  but  have  carried  this  to  three  decimal 
places.  It  would  probably  not  be  practical  to  return 
the  cards  to  the  factory  for  correction,  but  those  fac- 
tories which  have  not  yet  sent  in  Marketing  Cards 
should  be  cautioned  to  follow  instructions  exactly. 
F.  W.  SPENCER, 
Administrative  Officer  in  Charge. 
J.  W.  BATEMAN,  Director, 

Agricultural  Extension. 

Fifty  Cents  A  Day  in  the  Building 
Trade 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, published  in  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  May 
2nd,  says  that  four  persons  were  killed  and  several 
seriously  wounded  when  police  fired  into  a  crowd  of 
strikers  whose  grievance  was  that  they  were  being 
paid  only  50c  a  day  for  their  work  in  building  a 
sugar  refinery  on  the  Tate  and  Lyle  sugar  planta- 
tion. 

If  wages  abroad  were  on  such  low  levels  only  in 
connection  with  the  sugar  industry  we  might  feel 
hopeless  of  ever  reaching  the  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  low  tariff  and  reciprocity  advocates, 
but  the  same  thing  applies  to  practically  every  manu- 
factured commodity.  Going  a  little  further,  it  ap- 
plies to  cotton  growing.  There  is  a  gleam  of  hope 
in  that  fact. 


News  From  Washington 

(By    C.   J.    Bourg) 

At  long  last  the  application  blanks  for  payments 
on  the  1937  sugarcane  crop  have  been  distributed  to 
the  field.  This  act  of  distribution  practically  trans- 
fers all  activity  on  sugar  payments  to  the  State  and 
Parish  Committees.  In  fact,  growers  must  now 
look  to  their  County  Agents  for  information  and  de- 
velopments. The  program  is  being  decentralized 
from  Washington  and  while  the  determinations  and 
policies  are  decided  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  is  very  little  left  for  the  Washington  offi- 
cials to  do  except  to  supervise.  Your  County  Agent 
will  keep  you  informed  and  should  now  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  answer  all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  the 
problems   connected  with  your  farm. 

Appropriation    Figures   Restored 

The  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  passed  by  the  House  recently  with 
a  great  number  of  cuts  in  the  amounts  to  be  allotted 
to  the  smaller  offices  and  divisions.  It  is  usual  that 
Congress  adopts  the  items  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  But  this  year  there  was  a  serious 
attempt  made  to  economize  in   a   great  many  of  the 


smaller  appropriations  although  some  of  the  larger 
appropriations  were  increased.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  items  affecting  the  research 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils  now  being  conducted  in 
Louisiana,  were  restored  by  the  Senate  to  the  full 
amounts  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  Appropriation  Bill  now  goes  to  conference  and 
we  are  very  hopeful  that  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  will  be  approved  and  finally  accepted  by  both 
Houses. 
1938    Louisiana    Sugarcane    Purchase    Contract 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
announced  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  at  Baton 
Rouge  on  May  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  provisions  of  the  1938  Sugarcane  Purchase  Con- 
tract. In  view  of  recent  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  submit  to  the  industry  his  proposed  determina- 
tion in  advance  of  official  action,  the  idea  beine  that 
it  will  eive  an  opportunity  to  the  parties  at  interest 
to  consider  that  which  the  Secretary  proposes  to  do 
in  the  matter,  so  that  if  there  are  serious  objections, 
they  may  be  presented  in  advance  and  proper  chan- 
ges made.  This  hearing  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
industry  is  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  its  future 
prospects.  The  price  of  raw  sugar,  upon  which  the 
price  of  sugarcane  depends  in  Louisiana,  has  reached 
a  low  point  of  2.75c  per  pound.  Such  a  depressed 
price  for  raw  sugar  has  not  been  in  contemplation 
by  growers  and  processors  in  Louisiana  since  the 
quota  system  and  Federal  supervision  was  estab- 
lished in  1934.  The  uncertainty  regarding  price  be- 
comes essentially  a  consideration  in  determining  the 
proper  division  between  growers  and  processors  in 
the  returns  for  sugar.  It  will  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  witnesses  because  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  assurance  officially  given  that  there  will  be  any 
relaxation  in  the  present  rigid  control  of  price.  The 
consumption  of  sugar  continues  to  fall  well  below  the 
experience  of  last  year,  in  fact  of  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  only  way  in  which  an  improvement 
in  price  can  be  brought  about  will  be  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  quotas  to  conform  to  actual  consumption. 
In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  these  ad- 
justments are  to  be  anticipated,  but  until  the  action 
is  taken,  the  grower  and  the  processor  are  forced  to 
recognize  that  the  present  price  of  raw  sugar  may 
continue. 

New   Uses   for   Molasses 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  were  made  on 
several  thousand  farms  last  year  which  open  the 
possibilities  for  new  molasses  markets.  Millions  of 
tons  of  silage  are  being  fed  to  livestock  in  the  Lmited 
States  and  the  practical  experiments  we  speak  of  in- 
clude the  use  of  molasses  as  a  preservative  for  the 
silage.  So  encouraging  have  been  these  experiments 
that  they  are  attracting  the  attention  of  farmers  who 
are  feeders  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry.  At  the  present  time,  molasses  is  being 
sold  on  a  distressed  market  and  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  should  look  with  hope  towards  the  develop- 
ments that  are  expected  to  result  from  the  experi- 
ments made  last  year.  If  this  molasses  silage  should 
turn  out  to  be  as  attractive  to  feeders  as  the  primary 
experience  indicates,  there  will  be  markets  in  all  48 
States  for  molasses  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
corn,  sorghum  and  hay  crops.  The  preliminary  ex- 
periments were  made  at  experiment  stations  of  the 
United    States    Department    of    Agriculture    and    the 
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secondary  step  was  to  have  thousands  of  farmers  in 
15  or  more  States  adopt  the  feeding  of  molasses 
silage.  A  survey  was  recently  made  among  farmers 
who  tried  the  experiment  last  year,  and  practically 
all  of  them  reported  that  they  would  continue  the 
feeding  of  molasses  silage  this  year.  Studies  are 
now  being  made  to  determine  whether  these  experi- 
ments can  not  be  developed  into  becoming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration Program  in  connection  with  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  soil  conservation  and  the  ever-normal 
granary.  [1^| 

Imports  of  Molasses 

Imports    of    Edible    Molasses    into    the    United 

States   Showing   Percent  of  Siipar  Content 

During   1936   and    1937 

(Figures  Supplied  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce) 


Country : 
Total: 

Cuba: 


Testing  in 

Total  Sugars 

not  above: 


1036  1937 

(Quantity  in  gallons) 


17.625.467 
$2,129,433 


10.881.723 
$1,789,248 


Barbados: 


69 

408,728 

150,000 

70 

979.672 

170.000 

71 

1,694.569 

682.369 

72 

2,293.683 

361.251 

73 

1,489,607 

2.992,396 

74 

1,912,236 

1.252.834 

75 

1,422,636 

1.006.140 

76 

41,527 

78 

4,930,121 

1,596.502 

81 

55 

15,172.779 

8,211,947 

$1,653,715 

$1,239,284 

48 

30 

25 

60 

21,065 

60.441 

65 

122,282 

34,912 

66 

111.326 

106,222 

67 

3.696 

1,070 

68 

3,117 

26,853 

69 

970.217 

1.130,765 

70 

42,755 

28,293 

71 

88,174 

73,252 

73 

15,821 

77 

307 

79 

462 

1,379,252 
$319,424 


1,461.833 
$373,426 


Country  : 


Dominican  Republic: 


Trinidad  and  Tobago: 


United  Kingdom: 


Testing  in 

1936 

1937 

Total  Sugars 

(Quantity  in 

gallons) 

not  above : 

48 

420  . 

73 

829.997 

824.708 

74 

12.535 

75 

139.000 

830.417 

976.244 

$86,762 

$97,833 

52 

36,383 

54 

13,090 

56 

16,263 

59 

15,652 

60 

2.700 

64 

28.620  . 
96,445 

16.263 

$9,343 

$1,102 

65 

38 

38 

78 

257  . 

79 

584 

330 

80 

2,454 

1,248 

81 

28.075 

16,915 

82 

825  _ 

83 

154 

195 

84 

477 

16.077 

85 

1,122 

32.864 

35.925 

$24,865 

$25,212 

In  addition  there  were  imported  from  Great 
Britain  32,864  gallons  in  1936  and  35,925  gallons  in 
1937.  The  total  molasses  entering  the  mainland 
United  States  from  Hawaii,  and  the  total  entering  the 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  was  21,231.540  gal- 
lons in  1936  and  31,015,485  gallons  in  1937  from 
Hawaii  and  25,748,643  gallons  in  1936  and  27,961,- 
510  gallons  in  1937  from  Puerto  Rico.  These 
imports  are  not  separated  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  into  edible  and  unedible  groups  but 
are  stated  to  be  "largely   inedible". 

The  total  inedible  molasses  imported  into  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  the  imports  from  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  in  1936  and  1937  was: 

1936..... ......23  5 ,06 1 ,000  gallons 

1 93 7 3 0 1 ,450,000  gallons 

About  80%  of  it  came  from  Cuba. 


BIGGER  SUGAR  PROFITS . . . 
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CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in   the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial    Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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Puerto  Ricans  Go  to  Court 

(from   the  New   York  journal  of   Commerce) 

WASHINGTON,  April  11.— Power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  allot  the  refined  sugar  quota 
of  Puerto  Rico  among  the  various  mills  in  that  ter- 
ritory was  attacked  as  "unconstitutional"  in  a  suit 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia today  on  behalf  of   Central   Igualdad. 

The  suit  asked  the  court  for  an  order  staying  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  making  the  al- 
lotment of  the  Puerto  Rican  refined  quota  to  indi- 
vidual mills.  Previous  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary, 
issued  on  March  30th,  1938,  the  Puerto  Rican  refined 
quota  had  not  been  broken  down  among  refiners 
in   the   year    1937   and    1936. 

Prew  Savoy,  former  A. A. A.  counsel  in  charge  of 
sugar  legislation  and  regulation,  who  aided  in  the 
drafting  of  the  original  sugar  law,  filed  the  litigation 
for  the  Puerto  Rican   refinery. 

Power  of  the  Secretary  to  allot  the  refinery's  re- 
fined quota  among  the  various  mills  is  "unconstitu- 
tional," because  it  is  an  improper  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power,  the  complaint  presented  to  the  court 
alleged.  It  held  that  there  is  no  standard  provided 
in  the  sugar  law  limiting  the  Secretary's  action  and 
that  therefore  he  can  be   as   arbitrary   as   he  desires. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  allotments  made  by 
the  Secretary  were  not  based  upon  evidence  presen- 
ted at  hearings  on  the  allotments  held  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  for  that  reason  the  quota  prescribed  for 
Central  Igualdad  violates  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  brief  pointed  out  that  allotments  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  three  major  refineries  in  the  island 
were   as    follows: 

Puerto  Rican  American,  93,000  tons;  Yabucoa, 
12,000  tons,  and  Igualdad,  5,714  tons.  It  was 
stressed  that  the  Igualdad  allotment  is  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  that  mill,  which  has  a 
capital    investment    of    #500.000,    and    amounts    vir- 
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tually  to  "taking  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law." 

Charges  were  also  made  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  not  make  the  findings  of  fact,  re- 
quired under  the  sugar  law,  upon  which  to  base  his 
allotments;  that  the  Secretary  did  not  attend  the 
hearings  held  in  Puerto  Rico  on  the  allotments;  that 
he  did  not  read  the  record  of  the  hearings  nor  the 
briefs  filed  in  connection  therewith  and  that  he 
reached  his  decision  on  the  allotments  only  after 
consultation  with  his  employes. 

The  court  order  staying  the  allotments  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  was  asked  on  the  ground  that  en- 
forcement of  them  will  result  in  "irreparable  injury". 

Miguel  Garcia  Mendez,  speaker  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  House,  is  secretary  and  general  counsel  for 
Central    Igualdad.   the   brief   revealed. 


Technologists  Association  Gets 
Going 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Agricultural  Auditorium 
at  Louisiana  State  University  on  April  15,  1938,  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  Association  went 
into  permanent  organization.  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  men  representing  all  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  C. 
B.  Gouaux,  of  Jeanerette,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Organization.  Mr.  Gouaux  gave  out  briefly 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting  at  which  those 
present  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  organization 
of  such  an  Association,  and  appointed  a  Committee 
to  study  organization  of  such  an  Association  and  to 
draw  up  a  Constitution.  He  said  that  the  present 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Committee  to  render  this 
report,  and  to  enable  a  permanent  organization  to  be 
formed  and  officers  to  be  elected. 

The  Constitution  as  drawn  up  by  the  Commit- 
tee was  read,  and  with  a  few  amendments,  was  adop- 
ted. It  states  that  the  object  of  this  Association 
"shall  be  the  general  study  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
all  of  its  various  branches  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  members  of  the  organization 
through  meetings  and  publications."  The  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  are  such  as  to  provide  for  a 
wide  membership  in  all  phases  of  the  industry.  There 
will  be  three  classes  of  members:  Active,  Associate 
and  Supporting.  Anyone  actually  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cane,  or  manufacture  of  sugar  or  re- 
search pertaining  to  the  industry  may  become  an  ac- 


TANK  CAR  TANKS 

Ideal  for  Fuel  Oil  and  Tractor  Fuel  Storage 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  tanks  from  tank  cars,  8,000  gallons  capacity  which  we  can 
deliver  anywhere  in  the  Sugar  District  at  very  reasonable  prices.  These  tanks  have  been 
cleaned,  and  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  short  time. 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  INC. 

Phones:  Day  71  and  72.     Night  148  DONALDSONVILLE,  LOUISIANA 
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tive  member.  Associate  members  shall  be  anyone 
interested  in  the  industry,  but  not  actively  engaged 
in  it.  Supporting  members  shall  be  manufacturers 
and  their  agents  engaged  in  the  production  of  cane 
and  sugar,  or  distribution  of  equipment  or  supplies 
used  in  conjunction  with  production  of  cane  or  sugar, 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. This  latter  class  of  members  is  to  include 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  aims  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  wish  to  support  it.  Dues  have  been  set 
at  $2.00  per  year  for  Active  members;  $5.00  for  As- 
sociate members,  and  not  less  than  $10.00  per  year 
for    Supporting   members. 

The  Association  will  be  divided  into  three  sections: 
Administration,    Manufacturing   and   Agriculture. 

The  Constitution,  in  defining  the  sections,  includes 
the  following  people  in  each  section:  The  admin- 
istration section  will  include  factory  and  plantation 
owners,  managers  and  accountants.  The  manufac- 
turing section  will  include  Superintendents,  Engin- 
eers, Chemists,  Sugar  Makers,  and  other  factory  em- 
ployees, and  research  men.  The  agricultural  section 
will  include  Cane  Growers,  Superintendents,  Over- 
seers, Agriculturists,  soil  and  fertilizer  chemists,  and 
research  workers.  There  will  be  a  Chairman  elected 
from  each  section  who  will  sit  with  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  on  the  Executive  Committee 
which  governs  the  Association. 

It  is  planned  that  there  will  be  an  annual  meeting 
of  all  groups  of  the  Association  held  some  time  be- 
tween July  1st  and  October  1st  of  each  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  will  be  meetings  of  each  sec- 
tion devoted  to  the  interests  of  each  section,  and 
possibly  also  regional  meetings  held  throughout  the 
State. 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  The  officers  elected 
were:  President,  W.  G.  Taggart,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
First  Vice  President,  W.  S.  Daubert,  Cinclare,  La., 
Second  Vice  President,  J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La., 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  Reserve, 
La.,  Chairman,  Management  Section,  H.  C.  Pitcher, 
Lakeland,  La.,  Chairman,  Manufacturing  Section, 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La.,  Chairman,  Agri- 
cultural Section,  George  Arceneaux,  Houma,  La. 

The  meeting  decided  that  there  would  be  no  per- 
manent domicile  for  the  Association  until  one  could 
be  selected  at  a  future  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  all 
applications  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Walter  Godchaux, 
Jr.,  at  Reserve,  La. 


"It  is  hoped"  said  Secretary-Treasurer  Godchaux, 
"that  the  membership  of  the  organization  will  grow 
rapidly  so  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  at 
the  first  annual  meeting,  the  date  of  which  will  be 
announced  later  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association.  At  this  meeting  will  be  given  an  inter- 
esting program  of  papers  and  discussions,  which  will 
interest  everyone  in  the  industry  in  the  State." 


RUST-OLEUH  CORPORATION 


1820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints    in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 

paints 


"Ri«id  EcororMf  McrJ* 


Fungi-proof 

paint  8 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
AH  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 
Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 
Rocfibre  Roofing— can  be  applied  without 
heating. 

SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
YoungsvlUe   Sugar  Co.  Smedes   Bros. 

Alice  O.  Planting  Co.  Bllleand   Sugar  Co. 

San    Francisco   Planting   Co.  Godchaux   Sugar   Co. 

St.  Louis  Planting  Co.  Poplar  Grove  Planting  Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin   &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 
Factory   Representative:   P.   J.   Derbes,   1685  Robert  Street, 
New   Orleans. 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Jast 
use   the    room    at    your   convenience. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,   La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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FOR   SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 

837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic  and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD., 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS   OF   ALL   GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201   Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618 — RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bide, 


New  Orleans,  La. 


GAY,  SUXLIVAN  &  CO.,  LNC. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
32  Wall  Street 
fel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
304  Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  5443 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale     Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for   Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified     Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   RA.  4247 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,  la. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO 

CYAN  AMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 
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Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract  for   1938 


At  a  Public  Hearing,  called  by  the  Sugar  Section 
of  the  A.A.A.,  and  held  at  Baton  Rouge  on  May  17th, 
the  matter  of  the  terms  of  a  sugarcane  purchasing 
contract  for  the  1938  crop  was  discussed  between  Dr. 
Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Tyler  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Nicholson,  representing 
the  Government,  and  a  large  number  of  cane  growers 
and  processors   of  Louisiana. 

The  cane  growers  and  processors  submitted  the  text 
of  a  contract  on  which  they  had  agreed  between 
themselves  prior  to  the  Hearing,  the  statement  accom- 
panying the  presentation  of  this  proposed  contract  be- 
ing made  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Brumby,  attorney  at  law,  and 
reading  as    follows: 

"I  am  appearing  as  spokesman  for  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee,  through  whom  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana  has  always  spoken  in  matters  pertaining 
to  a  fair  price  cane  contract.  This  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  four  cane  growers  and  four  processors,  who 
are  also  cane  growers.  All  of  them  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  cane  growing  and  sugar  manufacturing, 
these  businesses  having  been  carried  on  in  this  state 
for  years.  This  Committee  has  unanimously  recom- 
mended every  cane  purchase  contract  that  has  been 
used  by  the  industry  since  1934,  and  there  has  been 
general  satisfaction  expressed  by  practically  every 
member  of  the  industry  concerning  the  fairness  and 
soundness   of  these   contracts. 

"The  contract  used  in  1937  was  identical  with  the 
contract  recommended  and  used  in  1936.  The  Com- 
mittee now  unanimously  recommends  that  the  form 
of  contract  herewith  submitted  be  adopted  for  use  in 
the    1938   season. 

"The  method  of  settling  for  frozen  cane  as  pro- 
vided for  in  former  years  required  some  clarification 
last  season,  and  the  method  of  taking  care  of  the  de- 
ferred payments  has  also  been  changed.  The  Com- 
mittee has  rearranged  the  order  of  certain  clauses  in 


the  contract  and  is  now  submitting  a  modification  of 
the  methods  of  handling  the  deferred  payments,  to- 
gether with  a  clarifying  clause  relative  to  frozen  cane 
which  conforms  to  the  methods  adopted  last  winter 
as  was  approved  by  the  Sugar  Section. 

"In  order  to  meet  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
certain  parishes,  the  Committee  was  asked  to  include 
a  recommendation  concerning  the  purity  of  juices 
as  a  factor  in  determining  the  price  of  sugarcane.  The 
Committee  has  examined  the  suggestion.  While  the 
Committee  recognizes  that  the  suggestion  has  merit 
it  does  not  feel  that  it  should  make  a  positive  rec- 
ommendation concerning  it  at  this  time.  The  Com- 
mittee prefers  to  submit  this  question  to  the  depart- 
ment for  further  investigation  and  its  recommenda- 
tion. 

"The  Committee  has  been  discussing  several  other 
minor  changes  in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  purchase 
contract  that  seemed  desirable.  It  has  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  these  proposed  changes  should  not  be  urged 
at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  present  price  of  sugar  is  now  lower  than 
the  average  price  of  sugar  during  any  year  for  the 
past  fifty  years.  It  does  not  believe  that  this  abnor- 
mally low  price  level  will  be  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  after  he  has  obtained  the  con- 
sumption figures  which  will  be  available  shortly. 

(2)  It  does  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture will  order  an  increase  in  wages  to  field  la- 
borers until  and  unless  the  price  of  sugar  is  restored 
to  the  levels  which  prevailed  during  the  1936  harvest- 
ing season. 

(3)  Until  this  Committee  has  assurances  with  ref- 
erence to  relief  of  the  industry  from  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to  above,  which  have  caused  the  fear  from 
which  all  members  of  the  industry  are  suffering,  there 
would  be  no  point  to  the  Committee  recommending 
certain  refinements  in  the  terms  of  the  contract.    Un- 
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der  present  conditions,  if  no  relief  from  the  conditions 
above  mentioned  be  obtained,  operations  would  result 
in  losses  to  both  cane  growers  and  processors,  wheth- 
er the  contract  contains  such  refinements  or  not. 

(4)  As  stated  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  going  to  destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  a  whole 
district  comprising  22  counties,  or  parishes,  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  where  sugar  has  been  grown  for 
150  years  and  where  the  annual  payrolls  in  the  cul- 
tivation, harvesting  and  manufacturing  of  sugar 
amounts   to  millions   of  dollars. 

"The  Grower  Processor  Committee  appears  here 
today  in  response  to  an  announcement  issued  under 
date  of  May  10th,  1938,  in  a  release  by  the  AAA, 
which  states  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  the  Agricultural  Audito- 
rium of  Louisiana  State  University  and  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, beginning  at  1:00  P.  M.,  May  17th. 

"The  Committee  has  submitted  its  evidence.  It 
respectfully  requests  that  no  determination  as  to  fair 
and  reasonable  price  be  made  until  it  has  been  given 
full  opportunity  to  consider  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture    may   propose." 

Mr.  Brumby's  reference  to  the  date  of  the  call  for 
the  Hearing  and  the  date  assigned  for  the  Hearing 
is  significant  of  something  that  is  giving  vague  un- 
easiness to  people  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
law  states  specifically  that  10  days  notice  of  a  hearing 
must  be  given.  The  Sugar  Section  brushed  this  aside. 


Ah  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 
Would  not  we  sliatter  it  to  bits—and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  desire! 

"  Why,"  said  anotlier,  "Some  there  are  wlw  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 
The  luckless  Pots  he  marred  in  making— Pish! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and't  will  all  be  well" 

— Omar  Khayyam 

In  his  formal  address  at  the  dedication  exercises 
at  the  Louisiana  State  University,  April  8th,  1938, 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took  as  his  text  a 
phrase  from  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Said  he:  "I 
saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  the  first  hea- 
ven and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away." 

The  Secretary  then  went  on  to  say  that  we  are  all 
living  now  in  a  New  World,  which  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  the  beginning  of  our  wisdom  is  for  us 
to  get  that  fact  through  our  heads.  "Like  all  things 
new,"  said  he,  "this  New  World  can  be  trained  in 
any  one  of  many  directions.  This  world  can  become 
a  thing  of  beauty  or  a   monstrous   horror!' 

That  is   just  what   is   worrying  us,   Mr.   Secretary. 

We  know  and  you  know  that  so  far  as  the  sugar 
industry  is  concerned,  you  have  the  power  to  mold  it 
to  your  heart's  desire.  You  are  the  potter;  we  the 
clay.  The  spectacle  that  finally  emerges,  be  it  beauti- 
ful or  hideous,  will  reflect  you  and  the  world  will  so 
declare. 

What  sort  of  spectacle  do  you  intend  that  it  shall 
be? 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 

On  May  6th  all  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Del- 
egation in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  walked  in  a  body  to  the  place  designated  for 
the  purpose  and  signed  the  petition  to  bring  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Bill  out  of  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Their  signatures  helped  to  complete  the 
necessary  number  to  accomplish  this,  thus  making 
alive  a  piece  of  legislation  that  was  dead,  and  against 
which  the  Congressmen  of  the  South  in  general  are 
fighting,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  Perhaps  they 
were  actuated  by  some  plan  of  political  strategy,  the 
wisdom  of  which  will  be  manifest  later,  but  in  the 
meantime  their  action  is  being  sorrowfully  deplored 
throughout  the  Louisiana  sugar  district. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  May  14th  to  all 
these  gentlemen  by  some  61  Louisiana  sugar  house 
owners : 

"The  undersigned  sugar  manufacturers  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  who  met  yesterday  and  considered  the  situa- 
tion that  will  be  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Bill  as  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Committee  having  it  in  charge,  earn- 
estly and  emphatically  declare  to  you  without  reservation 
that  the  passage  of  this  Bill  will  actually  prevent  the  op- 
eration of  the  sugar  factories  in  Louisiana,  thereby  wreck- 
ing and  destroying  the  sugar  industry  in  this  State  in 
both   its   manufacturing   and    agricultural   aspects. 

"This  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  from  50%  to  75%  more  sugar  factory  workmen  in 
both  the  technical  and  ordinary  classes  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  such  additional  help  is  not  available  nor 
obtainable  for  our  ninety  day  grinding  season,  and  more- 
over there  exist  no  accommodations  for  such  additional 
help  at  or  near  the  factory  sites.     Even  under  the  present 
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operating  system  the  prevailing  sugar  prices  entail  mone- 
tary losses  for  the  factories  and  the  vastly  more  expensive 
system  and  impracticable  conditions  of  recruiting  and 
housing  the  men  contemplated  by  the  pending  Bill  will 
make  it  impossible  for  factories  to  purchase  cane  at  a  price 
remunerative  to  the  grower,  or  at  all,  and  thus  destruction 
and  wreckage  will  follow  for  the  agricultural  side  of  the 
industry  also  as  we  have  said  hereinabove.  We  confidently 
rely  on  you  as  our  chosen  and  trusted  representative  to 
do  your  utmost  to  save  us  from  this  impending  calamity 
and  if  this  legislation  cannot  be  stopped  by  even  your 
most  determined  efforts  and  your  vote  then  as  a  last  re- 
sort we  beg  that  you  seek  by  every  means  in  your  power 
to  place  in  the  Bill  an  amendment  exempting  sugar  fac- 
tories which  are  establishments  engaged  in  saving  a  sea- 
sonal  and    highly    perishable    agricultural   crop." 

However,  this  telegram  did  not  result,  as  its  senders 
had  hoped,  in  an  amendment  being  offered  in  behalf 
of  the  seasonal  Louisiana  sugar  industry  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

While  the  Bill  was  in  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  sent 
the  following  telegram  to  Senators  John  H.  Overton 
and  Allen  Ellender: 

"Apprehension  here  about  effect  on  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry of  wage  and  hour  bill  is  bordering  on  panic  as  re- 
alization grows  that  obtaining  the  additional  sugar  house 
crews  for  grinding  that  will  be  necessitated  by  its  provi- 
sions is  a  practical  impossibility.  As  you  know  sugar 
making  is  a  ninety  day  seasonal  operation  conducted  al- 
ways in  haste  and  at  high  pressure  to  save  the  crop  before 
freezing  weather.  Because  of  its  seasonal  nature  there 
is  no  opportunity  beforehand  to  drill  or  break  in  new  men 
and  the  operatives  who  are  experienced  are  no  more  than 
enough  under  present  conditions.  Unless  sugar  and  syrup 
making  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
there  is  no  question  but  that  incalculable  loss  will  fall  on 
sugar  house  owners  and  cane  growers  alike  through  ina- 
bility to  save  crop  and  with  sugar  prices  lower  than  the 
annual  average  for  fifty  years  greater  pay  roll  costs  will  be 
the  straw  that  will  break  the  camel's  back.  It  is  impera- 
tive  that   something   be    done   to   save   the   situation." 

Politics  is  a  queer  game  in  which  the  players  some- 
times become  so  frenzied  and  distraught  that  they 
jump  out  of  the  playing  field  into  the  box  seats  and 
disembowel  the  alumni  who  gave  them  their  sweaters. 
Such   bloody   episodes    are   always    regrettable. 

Be  Forehanded  About  Labor 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  earnestly  directed  to  the  letter 
below,  written  to  the  League  on  May  16th  1938  by 
Mr.  William  P.  Boyd,  Farm  Placement  Supervisor 
for  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Let  us 
not  place  ourselves  at  fault  by  neglecting  his  sug- 
gestions. After  all  it  is  we,  and  not  Mr.  Boyd,  who 
will  be  inconvenienced  if  we  fail  to  heed  them. 

Baton   Rouge,    La.,   May    16,    1938. 
Mr.   Reginald   Dykers, 
Vice    President    and    General    Manager 
American  Sugar   Cane   League, 
407    Carondelet    Street, 
New   Orleans,    Louisiana. 
Dear  Mr.   Dykers: 

Your  letter  of  April  28,  addressed  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Charlet, 
State  Director  of  the  Louisiana  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice, with  reference  to  the  advanced  stage  of  the  sugar 
cane  crop  as  of  April  28,  and  the  problematical  labor 
requirements,  has  been  referred  to  the  writer  for  such 
action    as    may    be    necessary. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
the  approximate  amount  of  labor  that  will  be  required 
for  the  harvesting  of  this  season's  cane  crop  and  that  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  early  organiza- 
tion of  groups  of  labor  for  this  purpose,  each  cane 
grower  should  advise  the  Louisiana  State  Employment 
Service  representative  in  his  respective  area  the  approx- 
imate  number   of   workers   that    will   be    required,    the    dis- 
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tance  from  which  the  individual  grower  is  willing  to  trans- 
port his  labor,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  for- 
mer labor  hustlers,    or   leaders. 

The  latter  is  in  order  that  we  may  guard  against  the 
referral  of  a  particular  growers'  seasonal  labor  to  a  new 
field  and  further  for  the  reason  that  we  have  found  these 
labor  hustlers  assist  materially  and  voluntarily  in  the  re- 
cruiting of  isolated  groups,  especially  when  they  are  ad- 
vised by  their  former  employers  to  confer  with  the  State 
Employment   Service   office   in   their  respective   areas. 

It  is  felt  that,  if  the  information  as  requested  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  furnished  us  by  the  individual 
growers  within  the  next  thirty  to  sixty  days,  sufficient 
labor  for  the  harvest  of  this  season's  crop  can  be  or- 
ganized into  groups  and  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 
no    labor   shortage    will   exist    this    season. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  roster  cover- 
ing the  offices  of  the  Louisiana  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice in  the  sugar  district  for  use  when  communicating 
with  your  various  growers  and  will  sincerely  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in   this   matter. 

Yours   very  truly, 
(Signed)     William     P.    Boyd 

Farm    Placement    Supervisor 
for   Louisiana 
414    Triad    Bldg., 
Baton    Rouge.    La. 

Offices  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in  the 
Louisiana   sugar   district: 

Wm.  J.  Pyburn,  320  Washington  St.,  Alexandria, 
La. 

J.  Prescott  Heno,  211   Jefferson  St.,  Lafayette,  La. 

George   J.  Domas,   519i  Main   St.,  Franklin,  La. 

F.  E.Broussard,  121  W.  Main  St.,  New  Iberia,  La. 

R.  J.  Marshall,  736  Laurel   St.,   Baton  Rouge,   La. 

Hugh   Blair,   Dagostino  Bldg.,   Plaquemine,   La. 

Wm.  H.  O'Kelley,  221    Lafayette   St.,   Houma,   La. 

Rivers  Singleton,  Norco,  La. 


Chlorotic  Streak 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  at  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  at  Baton  Rouge  on  April  15th, 
Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field 
Station  at  Houma  called  attention  to  the  apparent 
discovery  in  Louisiana  of  a  sugarcane  disease  called 
chlorotic  streak.     Dr.  Abbott  said: 

"Last  year  while  making  a  routine  examination  of 
our  cooperative  test  fields  and  plantations  through 
the  Sugar  Belt,  I  came  upon  some  unusual  symp- 
toms on  several  varieties  of  sugarcane  growing  in  the 
test  plots  which  were  very  much  like  those  of  a  dis- 
ease unknown  in  Louisiana,  but  known  in  other 
sugar  areas  as  chlorotic  streak.  This  disease  was 
discovered  almost  simultaneously  in  Java,  Hawaii, 
and  Australia.  The  only  one  of  the  susceptible 
varieties  in  these  countries  which  has  been  grown  in 
Louisiana  is  P.O.J.  36.  On  this  variety  in  Hawaii  it 
is  of  some  importance.  The  results  in  these  other 
countries  are  such  to  indicate  that  this  chlorotic 
streak  may  be  a  rather  important  disease  on  suscep- 
tible varieties.  We  do  not  know  what  effect  it  may 
have  upon  the  varieties  that   are  grown  here. 

"I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  chlorotic  streak  in 
Porto  Rico  in  1932.  On  the  plants  which  I  find  here 
in  Louisiana  the  symptoms  are  identical  with  those 
as  found  there.  The  opinion  is  that  the  presence 
of  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus.  I  took  some 
of  the  cuttings  and  germinated  them  in  an  insect 
proof  greenhouse,  and  the  symptoms  typical  of 
chlorotic  streak  appear  in  plants  without  any  treat- 
ment  whatsoever." 

Dr.  Abbott  displayed  a  preserved  sample  of  in- 
fected   leaves    taken    from    the    variety    C.    P.    29-99. 
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This  variety  was  grown  from  cuttings.  Dr.  Abbott 
pointed  out  that  the  symptoms  were  shown  very 
clearly  on  the  sample.  The  long  chlorotic  streaks 
were  shown  on  the  leaves,  and  they  did  not  go  cross- 
ways,  but  up  and  down.  The  edges  of  the  streaks 
were  wavy. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  disease,"  said  Dr.  Abbott,  "and  that  has  thrown 
some  doubt  upon  whether  we  are  actually  dealing 
with  chlorotic  streak.  Now  we  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  knowing  where  it  could  have  come  from. 
It  has  appeared  at  only  one  locality  and  on  only 
four  varieties.  Other  varieties  grown  on  the  same 
plantation  were  apparently  free.  Seed  cane  from 
the  same  source  from  which  these  varieties  were 
grown  did  not  show  the  disease  nor  did  the  disease 
appear  in  the  same  lot  of  cane  from  which  this  cane 
was  cut.  It  showed  in  the  plant  cane  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  C.  P.  29-99,  C.  P.  33-229,  C.  P. 
33-243,  C.  P.  33-253. 

"The  disease  did  not  show  in  the  stubble  from 
which  these  canes  were  taken  and  it  is  not  showing 
in  the  second  stubble.  The  results  in  Hawaii  and 
Australia  indicate  that  the  disease  is  spread  in  the 
field  by  means  of  some  insect,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  what  insect  spreads  it.  They 
cannot  transmit  it  by  any  means  of  inoculation. 
One  point  which  might  make  it  of  particular  interest 
to  us  in  Louisiana  is  the  fact  that  it  is  most  severe 
in  wet  areas  and  areas  of  heavy  rainfall.  We  want 
to  be  on  our  guard  concerning  any  disease  about 
which  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  this  one.  I 
would  suggest  that  everyone  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  infected  leaves  can 
be  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  or  in  moist  newspaper 
and  sent  to  Dr.  Edgerton  here  at  the  University  or 
to  us  at  the  Houma  Experiment  Station.  If  there 
happen  to  be  only  a  few  leaves  affected,  we  will  be 
glad  to  examine  the  plants  first  hand  to  see  whether 
it  may  be  chlorotic  streak." 

In  answer  to  a  question  Dr.  Abbott  said  that 
chlorotic  streak  was  first  noticed  last  August.  The 
stripes  were  very  faint  and  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  it  appear  very  definite.  Not  until  last  Octo- 
ber did  the  stripes  begin  to  show  definite  signs  of 
chlorotic  streak.  Dr.  Abbott  stated  that  they  were 
expecting  to  begin  making  monthly  inspections  this 
year,  but  it  might  be  that  the  symptoms  will  not 
appear  until  August  when  there  is  a  high  rainfall 
in  Louisiana.  In  the  affected  plants  of  last  year 
there  was  apparently  no  stunting  whatever.  In 
Hawaii  and  Australia  the  affected  susceptible  varie- 
ties are  quite  severely  stunted.  There  was  appar- 
ently no  stunting  of  affected  stools  here,  and  the 
marked  streaks  seem  to  be  making  just  as  good 
growth  as  the  healthy  plants.  The  percentage  of 
plants  affected  in  Louisiana  was  very  small — so  few 
that  the  percentage  was  not  very  important. 

Mosaic  and  Red  Rot 

Sugar  Cane  Report   made  to   Contact   Committee   of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  by   the  Depart- 
ment  of  Plant  Pathology   of   the  Louisiana   Ex- 
periment   Station,    April    15,    1938. 
Continuing  the  work  of  previous  years,  tests   were 
conducted   in    1937   to   determine   the   loss   caused   by 
the  two  major  diseases,   mosaic  and   red  rot,  on   the 
commercial    and    promising   varieties    of   cane.      Plots 
were    planted    with    mosaic-infected    and    mosaic-free 


seed  cane  and  with  seed  cane  inoculated  with  the 
red  rot  fungus.  From  these  tests  further  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  actual  loss 
caused  by  these  diseases  on  the  more  important  cane 
varieties. 

Effect  of  mosaic  on  yield  of  plant  cane. 
In  the  fall  of  1936,  replicated  plots  at  Baton  Rouge 
were  planted  with  mosaic-infected  and  mosaic-free 
seed  cane.  Each  plot  consisted  of  a  section  of  row 
fifty  feet  in  length  and  was  planted  with  225  good 
eyes.  The  cane  was  harvested  November  4,  1937. 
The  yields  obtained  are  included  in  table   1. 


TABLE  1. 

Yields  of  plant^cane  planted 
infected  and  mosaic-free  seed 

in  the  fall  of  1936,  using 
cane  (Catalog  No.  2826) 

mosaic- 

5/27/37 

8/10/37 

Yield 
tons 
per 
acre 

Average 
tons 
per 
acre 

Variety 

Stalks 
per  plot 

%  with 
mosaic 

Stalks 
per  plot 

%  with 
mosaic 

CP  28-11.. 

269 

00.0 
00.0 

303 
321 

00.0 
13.4 

27.55 
30.81 

Healthy 

262 

29.18 

CP  28-11.- 

236 

100.0 
96.6 

281 
291 

100.0 
96.6 

24.65 
22.91 

Mosaic 

262 

23.78 

CP  28-19.. 

173 

00.0 
00.0 

287 
244 

5  2 
00.0 

29.07 
33.64 

Healthy 

200 

31.35 

CP  28-19. - 

170 

37.1 
64.5 

264 
240 

41.7 
60  0 

33.71 
27.91 

Mosaic 

158 

30.91 

CP  29-320. 

282 

00.0 
00.0 

292 
310 

00.0 
00.0 

33.71 
30.81 

Healthy... 

..   ..   ...    .       285 

31  76 

CP  29-320. 

_._    __       243 

55.9 
37.0 

254 
302 

27.1 
19.9 

30.45 
31.17 

Moaaic 

273 

30.81 

Co.  281 
Healthy 

190 

188 

180 
185 

8.4 

7.4 
5.5 
1.1 

304 
296 
242 
269 

33.2 
29.1 
46.3 
37.1 

21.75 
27.69 
23.85 
22.76 

24.01 

Co.  281 

Mosaic 

__        158 

194 

100.0 
100.0 

295 
284 

100.0 
100.0 

22  76 
21.02 

21.89 

Co.  290 
Healthy... 

308 

338 

00.0 
00  0 

324 
318 

13.2 
10.7 

46.76 
43.13 

44.94 

Co.  290 
Mosaio 

300 

294 

100.0 
100.0 

301 
284 

100  0 
100  0 

30  88 
32.26 

31.57 

The  varieties  Co.  281,  C.  P.  28-11,  and  Co.  290 
were  the  ones  most  injured  by  mosaic.  There  was 
a  slight  decrease  in  yield  in  C.P.  29-320  and  CP. 
28-19. 

Effect  of  mosaic  on  yield  of  plant  and  stubble 
cane,    1936   and    1937 

In  the  fall  of  1935  replicated  plots  were  planted  at 
Baton  Rouge  with  mosaic-free  and  mosaic  infected 
seed  cane.  Each  plot  was  a  section  of  row  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  was  planted  with  250  good  eyes.  The 
plant  cane  was  harvested  on  December  8  and  9,  1936, 
and  the  stubble  cane  on  November  3,  1937.  The 
yields  obtained  are  included  in  table  2. 

TABLE  2.     Yields  of  plant  and  stubble  cane  in  plots  planted  in  the  fall  of 
1935,  using  mosaic-infected  and  mosaic-free  seed  cane. 
(Catalog  Nos.  2646  and  2650) 

Yield  of  Yield  of 

No.           plant  cane  stubble  cane 

Condition  of           replica-        Dec.  1936  Nov.  1937 

Variety                            seed  cane                tions      Tons  per  acre  Tons  per  acre 


Co.  281 
Mixed  soil   . 

..Mosaic-free 

..Mosaic-infected 

5 
5 

33.6 
30.6 

29.05 
25.76 

Co.  281 
Heavy  soil 

..Mosaic-free 

Mosaic-infected 

5 
5 

25.26 
20.46 

14.49 
10.95 

CP  28-19 
Mixed  soil 

-.Mosaic-free . 

...Mosaic-infected 

5 
5 

38.12 
3S  64 

37.75 
33  46 

Co.  290 
Mixed  soil 

..Mosaic-free . 

Mosaic-infected 

5 
5 

54.5 

50.7 

51.69 

47.48 

Effect  of  red   rot   on   plant  cane 

A  test  was  run  to  determine  the  effect  of  red  rot 
in  seed  cane.  Replicated  plots  were  planted  with 
various  commercial  canes  and  promising  seedlings. 
At  planting  time  the  seed  cane  in  half  of  the  plots 
was  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  red  rot 
fungus.  Each  stalk  was  inoculated  in  two  or  three 
places,  depending  on  its  length.  Each  plot  was  a 
section  of  row   fifty   feet  in  length   and   in   each  was 
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planted  seed  cane  with  225  good  eyes,  except  C.P. 
29-99  which  was  planted  with  175  good  eyes.  Ger- 
mination and  stand  counts  were  made  at  different 
times  during  the  growing  season.  The  cane  was 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1936  and  was  harvested  in 
December,  1937.  The  detailed  results  have  been 
tabulated  and  will  be  supplied  by  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment Station  on  application.  They  are  too  vol- 
uminous to  be  printed  in  this  article. 

Discussion  of  field   results 

Several  things  of  interest  are  shown  in  the  results 
from  field  tests.  In  figuring  the  actual  importance 
of  a  disease  two  things  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration: (1)  the  actual  loss  resulting  when  100  per 
cent  infection  occurs,  and  (2)  the  resistance  of  a 
variety  to  infection.  Reduction  in  yield  might  be 
very  marked  on  infected  plants,  yet  a  variety  might 
be  so  resistant  to  infection  that  the  number  of  in- 
fected plants  in  the  field  might  be  very  small. 
These  two  points  are  considered  in  the  following 
discussion. 

Actual  reduction  in  yield  by  mosaic 

Results  on  the  effect  of  mosaic  on  the  reduction 
in  yield  of  some  of  the  commercial  canes  have  been 
obtained  for  several  years.  In  all  cases,  the  data 
were  obtained  from  plots  planted  with  mosaic-in- 
fected seed  cane  and  should  show  the  maximum 
effect  from  the  disease.  Data  obtained  at  Baton 
Rouge  are  given  in   table  3. 

TABLE  3.     Reduction  in  yield  (per  cent)  in  plant  cane  caused  by  mosaics  at 


Baton  Rouge. 

Variety 

l'i-  • 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Co.  290 

Co.  281  (mixed  soil).. 
Co.  281  (heavy  soil). . 
CP  28-19 

0  8 

0.8 
9.2 

16.5 
6.1 
3.5 

13.2 

+3.8 

6.9 

8.9 

19.0 

+1.3 

29.7 
8.9 

17 

CP  29-320 

2.9 

CP  28-11 

IS  5 

Resistance  to  infection-mosaic 

Plants  of  some  varieties  do  not  become  infected  as 
readily  as  others  with  mosaic  and  also  some  throw 
off  the  disease  after  becoming  affected.  The  per- 
centage of  plants  from  affected  and  non-infected  seed 
cane  is  important  information  to  have  when  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  the  disease  on  any  variety.  In 
the  field  plots  the  percentage  of  affected  plants  was 
obtained  in  May  and  again  in  August.  This  infor- 
mation is  given  in  table  4. 

TABLE  4.  Average  percentage  of  mosaic-infected  plants  on  May  27  and 
August  10,  1937,  in  plots  planted  with  mosaic-free  and  mosaic- 
infected  seed  cane  (Catalog  No.  2826). 


Variety 

Mosaic- 

free  seed  cane 

Mosaic-infected  seed  cane 

5/27/37 

8/10/37 

5/27/37 

8/10/37 

CP  28-11 

00.0 

6.7 

2.6 

0.0 

36.4 

11.9 

98  3 

50.8 

46.4 

100.0 

100  (1 

98.3 

CP  28-19 

00  0 

50.8 

CP  29-320 

00.0 

23.5 

Co.  281 

Co.  290 

5.6 
0.0 

10(1    (1 
100.0 

The     table     shows     some     interesting     differences 


FOR  INCREASED  SUCROSE  EXTRACTION 

AMD 

CAPACITY 

USE 

GRUENDLERCRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO. 
CANE  SHREDDER 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
2915  North  Market  Street 

New  Orleans  Office: 

Factory  Sales  &  Engineering  Co., 

816  Howard  Avenue 


iUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820  W.  GRAND  AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints    in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Heat-restating 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


"PiQid  CcOnOr*v|. Mo»\J* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
AH  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%    more   surface   than  ordinary 
paints- 
Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 
Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 
Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 
heating. 

SOME    OF    THE    USERS 


Youngsvllle   Sugar   Co. 
Alice  C   Planting   Co. 
San    Franolaoo    Planting    Co. 
St.  Lonls  Planting  Co. 


Smedes   Bros. 
Bllleaod    Sugar   Co. 
Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 
Poplar  Grove   Planting   Co. 


and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    St,    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 
Factory   Representative:    P.   J.   Derbes,   1686   Robert   Street, 
New   Orleans. 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

We   specialize   in   the  manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians. 
Bennett  A.    Molter,   Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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among  the  varieties.  C.P.  28-11  and  Co.  290  do 
not  throw  off  the  disease  but  neither  do  they  be- 
come infected  readily.  C.P.  29-320  and  C.P.  28-19 
throw  off  the  disease  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
also  do  not  become  infected  readily.  On  the  other 
hand,  Co.  281  does  not  throw  off  the  disease  and 
at  the  same  time  contracts  the  mosaic  readily. 
Reduction  in  stand  and  yield  caused  by  red  rot 

In  considering  susceptibility  to  the  red  rot  dis- 
ease, two  things  must  be  considered,  (1)  the  actual 
reduction  in  germination  of  the  eyes,  and  (2)  the 
actual  reduction  in  yield.  Some  varieties  may 
show  a  marked  reduction  in  germination,  yet  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  stalks  in  the  row  at  an  early 
date,  due  to  very  rapid  suckering.  From  the  red 
rot  plots  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  percentage  germina- 
tion of  buds  and  percentage  reduction  in  yield  were 
obtained.  Each  plot  was  planted  with  225  good 
eyes,  except  C.P.  29-99,  which  was  planted  with 
175  good  eyes.  This  information  is  included  in 
table  5. 


TABLE  5. 


Germination   (per  cent)  and  reduction  in  yield  due  to  planting 
red  rot  infected  seed  in  single  plot  tests. 


Per  cent  germination  April  20 


Not  inoculated 


Inoculated 


Change  in  yield 
in  red  rot  plots 


Soil 
Variety  type 

CP  28-77 Heavy 

CP  28-19 Heavy 

CP  29-99 Heavy 

CP  29-103 Heavy 

CP  29-103 Mixed 

CP  29-116 Heavy 

CP  28-116 Mixed 

CP  29-120 Heavy 

CP  29-120 Mixed 

CP  29-122 Heavy 

CP  29-122 Mixed 

CP  29-131 Heavy 

CP  29-131 Mixed 

CP  29-137 Heavy 

CP  29-137 Mixed 

CP  29-297 Heavy 

CP  29-297 Mixed 

Co.  281 Heavy 

CP  31-509 Heavy 

CP  33-224 Heavy 

CP  33-224 Mixed 

CP  33-228 Heavy 

CP  33-228 Mixed 

CP  33-229 Heavy 

CP  33-229 Mixed 

CP  33-243 Heavy 

CP  33-243 Mixed 

CP807 Heavv 

CP807 Mixed 

CP  29-283 Mixed 

CP  29-320 Heavy 

♦-Increase. 

Stubble   Deterioration 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  past  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  stubble  deterioration  characteristics 
of  cane  varieties  by  examining  the  stubble  pieces 
during    the    winter.      The    percentage    of    good    eyes 
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can  be  obtained  and  then  a  comparison  can  be  made 
with  varieties  which  are  known  to  be  susceptible  and 
others  which  are  known  to  be  resistant  to  stubble 
deterioration. 

Tests  have  been  made  with  a  number  of  the  new 
seedlings  and  a  few  of  the  old  varieties.  The  re- 
sults  are  given  in  the   following  table. 

TABLE  1.  Condition  of  stubble  pieces  as  indicated  by  per  cent  good  eyes,  at 
Baton  Rouge  during  winter  of  1937-1938.  First  year  stubble 
pieces  were  used. 


Dec.  14  and  15         Feb.  4  and  5         March  S  and  9 


84 


No.  % 

pieces       good 

Variety  examined     eyes 

CP  28-11 92 

CP  28-19 100 

CP  29-103 100 

CP  29-116 100 

CP  29-120 96 

CP  29-131 100 

CP  29-137 100 

CP  29-320 91 

CP  31-509 98 

CP  31-529 100 

CP  33-224 100 

CP  33-243 100 

CP  33-257 64 

CP807 92 

Co.  281 100 

Co.  290 100 

P.  O.  J.  234 88 

CP  29-122 

CP  29-297 

CP  33-229 


No. 

pieces 

examined 


% 
good 
eyes 


No.  % 

pieces        good 

examined     eyes 


77 

84 

71 

87 

71.8 

73.8 

79.3 

68.9 

80.2 

90  1 

61.4 

84.6 

72.2 

65.5 


100 
100 

99 
100 
100 

25 

99 
100 

51 

100 

98 
100 
100 
100 
100 

90 


81.5 
84.7 
87.7 
87  5 
83.7 
72.1 
81.2 
74.9 
72.1 

74.6 
83.5 
87.4 
68.2 
81.2 
78.4 
69.6 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 


90.3 
86.9 
90.7 
74.6 
86.5 
76.6 
93.1 
76.5 

84.8 
86.4 

69.6 
95.2 


71.9 
70.5 
91.6 


The  past  winter,  1937-1938,  has  been  especially 
favorable  to  cane  stubble  and  none  of  the  varieties 
have  been  injured  seriously.  However,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  table  shows  some  differences.  In  general 
most  of  the  new  varieties  being  tested  are  showing 
a  satisfactory  resistance  to  stubble  deterioration. 
The  varieties  which  are  questionable  are  C.P.  31-509, 
and  possibly  C.P.  29-131,  C.P.  33-224,  and  C.P. 
29-122.  The  results  obtained  with  C.P.  29-297 
agree  with  those  of  previous  years.  This  is  defi- 
nitely  a   dangerous   variety. 
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SQUIER  MILL  JOINS  L.S.U.  FACULTY 


Louisiana  State  University  has  become  the  center  of 
sugar  growing  and  manufacturing  education,  and  its 
experimental  sugar  factory  at  Baton  Rouge  is  the 
world's  finest. 

It  is  significant  that  L.  S.  U.  has  selected  a  Squier  Tri- 
angular Stress  Mill  as  the  mill  to  be  installed  in  this 
magnificent  plant.  We  feel  the  Squier  Mill  has  earned 
this  right  and  recognition  through  its  outstanding  per- 
formance in  important  sugar  factories  throughout  the 
sugar  producing  world. 

It  has  demonstrated  again  and  again  its  ability  to  handle  more  tonnage  at 
higher  pressures  and  with  lower  relative  power  demands. 

For  complete  information  on  the  Squier  Mill  and  your  other  sugar  machinery 
requirements,  write  for  our  96  page  catalog. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

402  Broadway  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Sugar  Consumption   Estimate 


(By  C.  J. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced  a  re- 
vised estimate  of  sugar  consumption  for  the  calendar 
year  1938,  but,  in  so  announcing  he  explains  that 
his  revision  from  6,861,761  short  tons  to  6,780,566 
short  tons  is  made  to  make  available  that  "quantity 
which  will  give  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  continental 
United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to 
that  of  the  two-year  period  1935-1936"  which  is 
specified  in  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act.  Naturally, 
the  reaction  to  this  announcement  has  been  univer- 
sally disappointing.  It  has  been  the  reasonable  hope 
of  all  areas  that  the  revision  to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  based  upon  a  general  consideration 
of  all  facts  and  factors.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
trade  that  the  estimate  of  consumption  in  1937 
proved  to  be  very  much  greater  than  the  actual  con- 
sumption. This  resulted  in  a  surplus  carry-over  of 
more  than  200,000  tons  greater  than  the  actual  con- 
sumption in  1937.  The  first  estimate  of  consumption 
for  1938  also  was  almost  200,000  tons  greater  than 
the  actual  consumption  in  1937.  This  would  appear 
to  all  to  indicate,  even  if  the  actual  consumption  in 
1938  turns  out  to  be  equal  to  that  of  1937,  there 
would  still  have  been  available  in  1938  upwards  of 
400,000  tons  more  sugar  than  was  needed.  But, 
the  actual  consumption  figures  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  itself  demonstrate  that  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  the  consumption  of  sugar 
during  1938  has  been  upwards  of  600,000  tons  less 
than  the  amount  consumed  in  the  same  four  months 
of  1937.  Using  round  figures,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  should  the  present  trend  of  consumption 
continue  there  is  an  excess  quantity  of  sugar  bear- 
ing on  the  market  amounting  to  more  than  1,000,000 
tons.  No  small  wonder  that  the  market  is  demoral- 
ized! 

In  view  of  the  facts  regarding  supply  and  demand 
under  Federal  control,  we   are  forced  to  read   again 


Bourg) 

and  again  those  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
consumption  estimates  and  revisions  are  authorized 
to  be  made.  We  have  often  discussed  Section  201 
in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  its  language  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  It  is  of  extreme  importance,  how- 
ever, to  emphasize  that  the  language  used  in  dele- 
gating authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
regard  to  making  additional  allowances  of  sugar,  is 
not  mandatory  but  is  definitely  discretionary.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Sugar  Act 
that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  recognized  to 
be  essentially  the  maintenance  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  as  a  whole  and  the  protection  of  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  There  was  one 
proviso,  which  is  contained  in  Section  201,  which  was 
that  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer  should  not  be  overlooked.  But. 
in  putting  this  proviso  into  the  law  Congress  did 
not  order  the  Secretary  to  make  additional  allow- 
ances of  sugar,  nor  did  they  set  up  a  definite  yard- 
stick, but  on  the  contrary  they  made  this  power  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  broadly  authorizing  the 
protection  of  the  consumer,  short  of  anything  which 
might  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  maintain  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole  and  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  those  persons  engaged  in  that  industry. 
The  language  does  not  say  "The  Secretary  shall", 
but  the  language  does  say  "The  Secretary  may". 

Of  course,  the  revision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, although  it  meant  a  decrease  of  the  incon- 
sequential amount  of  81,000  tons  of  sugar,  does 
indicate  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  revision.  It 
cannot  be  considered  by  anyone  as  a  final  revision, 
since  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  actual  figures  of  con- 
sumption for  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1938. 
We  do  have  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
beginning  November  1st  and  ending  October  31, 
which  will   be  used  as  the   basis  for  the  estimate   of 
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consumption  for  the  calendar  year  1939.  There  is 
yet  time  for  the  revision  of  the  estimate  of  con- 
sumption for  1938  based  upon  the  official  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  they  become 
available  from  month  to  month.  In  a  practical  sense 
we  realize  that  in  order  to  make  the  revision  effective 
with  respect  to  the  quota  decreases,  it  is  necessary 
that  any  quota  revisions  which  are  to  be  applied 
generally  to  all  areas,  must  be  made  before  these 
areas  begin  to  fill  their  quotas.  There  will  come  a 
time  not  too  far  distant  when  some  area  will  have 
completed  its  full  quota  for  1938,  which  fact  will 
make  it  impossible  to  revise  downward  the  quota 
for  that  area  this  year.  Hence,  it  would  become 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  other  areas  to  have  their 
quotas  reduced  after  another  area  was  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  reduction.  Regretfully  we  can  see  that  the 
continuance  of  the  depression  will  not  help  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  and  we  have  nothing  but  the 
perennial  optimism  of  a  sugar  grower  to  hope  that 
somehow  the  depression  will  soon  be  over.  But,  the 
law  under  which  we  are  operating,  and  the  Section 
201  which  we  are  discussing  does  make  it  manda- 
tory that  "The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each 
calendar  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  consumers  in  the  continental 
United  States."  The  law  does  not  say  in  this  in- 
stance "The  Secretary  may",  but  it  provides  that 
"The   Secretary  shall". 


[Note:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  in  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana, June  7,  1938,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect 
all  information  available  on  the  chlorotic  streak  disease  of 
sugarcane  and  to  present  this  information  with  recommen- 
dations to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  State.  This  committee 
consisted  of  W.  G.  Taggart,  C.  W.  Edgerton,  E.  V.  Ab- 
bott, and  J.  W.  Ingram.  The  following  is  a  preliminary 
report   of  this   committee.] 

The  Chlorotic  Streak  disease  of  sugarcane,  a  dis- 
ease which  has  been  known  in  certain  tropical  coun- 
tries for  many  years,  has  in  recent  years,  in  spite  of 
the  quarantine,  entered  the  United  States  and  has 
become  established  in  Louisiana.  The  disease  was 
first  observed  in  Rosewood  Plantation  in  Avoyelles 
Parish  in  the  fall  of  1937  by  E.  V.  Abbott.  Surveys 
made  during  recent  weeks  by  State  and  Government 
investigators  have  shown  that  the  disease  is  present 
in  a  number  of  localities  throughout  the  sugar  belt. 
Possibly  the  heaviest  infection  is  along  the  river  from 
LaPlace  to  Belmont  in  St.  John  and  St.  James  par- 
ishes. Other  parishes  in  which  the  disease  is  known 
to  occur  include  Assumption,  Lafourche,  and  Terre- 
bonne. 

The  chlorotic  streak  disease  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  long,  irregular,  yellowish  to  whitish  stripes 
or  streaks  on  the  more  mature  leaves.  These  stripes 
range  from  an  eighth  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  in  length  from  very  short  to  the 
full  length  of  the  leaf.  Usually,  however,  the  stripes 
do  not  extend  to  the  leaf  sheath  at  the  base.  The 
margin  of  the  stripe  is  wavy  and  is  never  straight. 
This  latter  character  is  used  to  separate  the  disease 
from  numerous  other  stripes  which  commonly  occur 
on  sugarcane  leaves.  Ordinarily  only  from  one  to 
three  leaves  with  definite  streak  symptoms  will  be 
observed  on  a  plant.  In  older  streaks,  dead  areas 
will  usually  be  observed. 

Rather  heavy  losses  from  this  disease  have  been 
reported  in  the  tropics.  The  disease  cuts  down  the 
tonnage  and  also  apparently  reduces  germination  of 
the  eyes,  especially  on  stubble  cane.  As  conditions 
are  apparently  favorable  for  a  rapid  spread  of  the 
disease  in  Louisiana,  it  is  assumed  that  appreciable 
losses  from  the  disease  can  be  expected  in  this  state. 
Definite  information  on  this,  however,  cannot  be 
obtained  before  another  year. 

The  disease  spreads  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
field  and  is  also  carried  from  one  season  to  the  next 
in  seed  cane. 

While  the  disease  has  been  found  most  commonly 
in  C.P.  29-320,  it  has  been  observed  on  some  of  the 
other  commercial  canes,  including  C.P.  28-11.  C.P. 
28-19,  C.P.  29-116,  and  Co.  281."  As  yet  it  has  not 
been  observed  on  Co.  290.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  disease  first  became  established  in  C.P.  29-320 
in  this  state  and  has  been  spread  around  in  seed 
cane  of  this  variety. 

Recommendations 

At  the  present  time,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  keep  the  chlorotic  streak  from  spreading  in 
the   State. 

1.  County  Agents,  planters,  and  plantation  over- 
seers should  become  acquainted  with  the  disease  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  would  be  well  for  these  to 
visit  some  of  the  more  severely  affected  sections  such 
as  Reserve  and  spend  some  time  in  the  field  with  a 
specialist. 

2.  Careful  watch  should  be  made  of  all  fields   in 
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the  State.  Anything  suspicious  should  be  reported 
to  the  County  Agent  or  a  specialist  at  Baton  Rouge 
or  Houma. 

3.  In  regions  where  the  disease  occurs  in  small 
areas,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  eradicate  it. 
Possibly  this  can  be  done  by  rogueing  or  by  plow- 
ing up  infected  areas. 

4.  Seed  cane  should  not  be  obtained  from  areas 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  found.  This  is  very 
important.  Special  care  should  be  used  with  the 
variety  C.P.  29-320. 

5.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  chlorotic  streak  can  be 
eliminated  from  seed  cane  by  treating  it  with  hot 
water,  but  such  treatment  is  not  at  present  possible 
on  most  plantations. 

6.  All  cane  in  infected  areas  should  be  milled  and 
seed  cane  obtained  from  disease-free   areas. 

7.  No  chlorotic  streak  has  been  reported  on  Co. 
290.  In  the  tropics,  it  is  also  reported  free  of  the 
disease.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  remain  free  of  the 
disease  in  Louisiana.  If  this  is  so,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  variety  and  it  should  be  kept 
from  deteriorating  by  keeping  the  mosaic  disease 
down  to  a  minimum. 


Old  Car-Wheels,  Axles  and  Rails 
Needed 

Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  Principal  Pathologist  in 
Charge,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  (in  short,  our  friend  Dr. 
Brandes)  is  anxious  to  obtain  about  72  wheels  and 
axles  for  some  light  four  wheel  cars  to  be  used  on 
a  36  inch  track,  and  also  about  360  feet  of  the  light- 
est rail  used  ordinarily  for  such  cars.  This  equip- 
ment is  needed  for  some  work  that  has  become  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  cane  breeding  experiments 
that  are  important  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
and  Dr.  Brandes  thinks  it  may  be  obtainable,  as  a 
donation,  from  surplus  material  or  even  from  the 
junk  piles  of  some  of  our  Louisiana  sugar  factories. 
Anybody  having  such  equipment  which  they  have 
no  use  for,  or  which  they  are  willing  to  sell  at  a 
nominal  figure,  should  communicate  with  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  giving  description,  and  the 
information  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Brandes. 


Harry  Pitcher 


Again  we  are  called  upon  to  mourn;  this  time  for 
Henry  Churchill  Pitcher  of  the  Alma  Plantation  who 
died  May  31st,  at  the  age  of  66,  at  Lakeland,  La. 
Few  there  are  whom  we  could   so  ill  spare. 

Harry  Pitcher  put  his  conscience  into  everything 
he  did,  and  that,  alas,  is  a  rare  virtue.  Member  of 
an  old  and  respected  family,  a  college  graduate,  a 
skilful  administrator  and  man  of  affairs,  his  death 
leaves  a  wide  void  in  his  community,  his  Parish  and 
his  State.  He  was  at  one  time  drafted  to  manage 
the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  because  of  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  of  producing 
sugar,  in  which  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 
Board  was,  and  still  is,  largely  engaged.  He  was  a 
banker,  a  Mason,  a  delightful  friend  and  a  success- 
ful business  man. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark. 


Contact  Committee  Will  Meet 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  composed  of  Mr.  Elliott  Jones,  Chair- 
man, Mr.  D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lanier,  Mr. 
J.  T  Landry,  Mr.  Louis  Wilbert  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Mun- 
son  will  meet,  in  conference  with  the  staffs  of  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Sugar 
Plant  Field  Station  on  Tuesday.  June  21st,  at  1:30 
P.  M.  at  the  County  Agent's  office  in  Thibodaux,  La. 

Subjects  of  general  interest  at  this  time  will  be 
discussed. 


No  Wage  Exemption  for  Sugar 
Industry;  Hours  Not  Restricted 

WASHINGTON  D  C~  JUN  13  AM  11  38 

REGINALD  DYKERS 
407  CARONDELET  ST  NRLNS 

FINAL  DRAFT  WAGE  HOURS  BILL  NOT 
YET  AVAILABLE  BUT  RELIABLE  INFORMA- 
TION IS  THAT  PROCESSING  OF  SUGAR 
BEETS,  SUGARCANE  AND  MAPLE  SAP  INTO 
SUGAR  AND  SYRUP  IS  COMPLETELY  EX- 
EMPT FROM  MAXIMUM  HOURS  PROVISION. 
WHICH  MEANS  NO  RESTRICTION  ON  NUM- 
BER OF  HOURS  EMPLOYEES  CAN  BE 
WORKED  WITH  NO  TIME  AND  ONE  HALF 
PAYMENT  FOR  OVERTIME  ABOVE  MAXI- 
MUM HOURS  PROVIDED  IN  BILL.  EXEMP- 
TION COVERS  COMPLETE  TIME  CONSUMED 
IN  PROCESSING  OPERATIONS  AND  IS  NOT 
SUBTECT  TO  FOURTEEN  WORK  WEEK  LIMI- 
TATION APPLICABLE  TO  OTHER  PROCESS- 
ING OPERATIONS  NAMED  IN  BILL.  THERE 
IS  NO  SPECIFIC  EXEMPTION  FROM  25 
CENTS  PER  HOUR  MINIMUM  WAGE  PRO- 
VISION HOWEVER  UNLESS  FIRST  PROCESS- 
ING OF  SUGARCANE  INTO  RAW  SUGAR 
WHICH  IS  DELIVERED  TO  REFINER  WITH- 
IN STATE  BORDERS  IS  CONSTRUED  NOT 
TO  BE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

C.  J.  BOURG. 

Congressmenjssue  Statement 

Washington,    D.    C.  June  3,  1938. 
Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bourg, 
Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bourg: 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  June   1st  contains   an  article 
relating  to  the  Wage   and  Hour   Bill,   and  the  policy 
followed  by  the  Louisiana  Delegation  of  the  House  in 
reference  thereto.     From  the  article  the  writer  is  mis- 
informed  as   to  the  conditions   existing   in   the   prem- 
ises; he  has  stated  incorrectly  the  situation.     We  may 
also  say  such  articles  of  misrepresentation  are  regret- 
table because  they  are   not  conducive  to   cooperative 
action.     We  may  add,  too,   that  whatever  considera- 
tions will  be  obtained  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Bill  for 
the    sugar    industry    will    be    due    to    the    course    of 
action  followed  by  the  Louisiana  Delegation. 
Very  truly, 
Rene  L.  DeRouen        Jno.  K.   Griffith 
Paul  H.  Moloney        Newt  J'.  Mills 
J.   O.   Fernandez  A.  Leonard  Allen 

Robert  S.  M  out  on 
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1938  Sugar  Quota  Revisions 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  ap- 
proved on  June  10th,  1938  a  revision  of  the  1938 
sugar  quota  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  his  estimate  of  1938  consumption  require- 
ments announced  on  June  3.  The  revised  estimate 
of  6,780,566  short  tons,  raw  value,  compares  with 
6,861,761  tons  estimated  on  December  20,  1937  and 
6,965,170  tons  actually  distributed  during  the  12 
months  ended  October  31,  1937,  the  period  specified 
in  the  Sugar  Act  as  the  primary  basis  for  estimates 
of  sugar  consumption  requirements  for   1938. 

The  revised  quotas,  which  became  effective  June 
10  compare  with  the  quotas  previously  established 
as  follows: 

Revised  Original 

1938  Quotas  1938  Quotas 

(short  tons,  (short  tons, 

Area                                       raw  value)  raw  value) 

Domestic  beet  sugar 1,572,559  1,591,390 

Mainland  cane  sugar 426,310  431,415 

Hawaii 951,753  963,149 

Puerto  Rico 809,649  819,344 

Virgin  Islands 9,046  9, 155 

Philippine  Islands 1,044,903  1,057,416 

Cuba 1,939,546  1,962,771 

Foreign  countries  other  than 

Cuba 26,800  27,121 

TOTAL 6,780,566  6,861,761 

No  change  was  made  in  the  amounts  which  may 
be  brought  in  from  each  area  as  direct-consumption 
sugar  which  are  fixed  in  the  Act  as  follows: 

Direct-Consumption  Quotas 
Area  (short  tons,  raw  value) 

Cuba 375,000 

Philippine  Islands 80,214 

Puerto  Rico 126,033 

Hawaii 29,616 

Allocations    to    individual    foreign    countries    other 
than  Cuba  are  shown  below: 

Revised  Original 

Country  1938  Quotas  1938  Quotas 

(pounds,  raw  value)    (pounds,  raw  value) 

Argentine 15,651  15,840 

Australia 219  222 

Belgium 315,994  319,815 

Brazil 1,285  1,301 

British  Malaya 28  28 

Canada 605,778  613,102 

China  &  Hong  Kong  309,344  313,084 

Columbia 286  290 

Costa  Rica 22,115  22,382 

Czechoslovakia 282,703  286,121 

Dominican  Republic  7,159,845  7,246,410 

Dutch  East  Indies..  226,960  229,704 

Dutch  West  Indies.  7  7 

France 188  190 

Germany 125  127 

Guatemala 359,580  363,927 

Haiti,  Republic  of..  989,523  1,001,487 

Honduras 3,685,496  3,730,055 

Italy 1,880  1,903 

Tapan 4,304  4,356 

Mexico ,    6,476,334  6,554,635 

Netherlands 233,919  236,747 

Nicaragua 10,974,135  11,106,817 

Peru ...  11,933,039  12,077,314 

Salvador 8,813,386  8,919,943 

United  Kingdom...  376,506  381,058 

Venezuela 311,370  315,135 

Sub-Total 53,100,000  53,742,000 

Unallotted  reserve..  500,000  500,000 

Total 53,600,000  54,242,000 


News  From  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Very  encouraging  signs  of  the  value  and  import- 
ance which  Congress  places  upon  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  can  be  found  in  the  final  decisions  reached 
with  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Office  of  the  Sugar  Plant 
Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  had 
been  reduced  by  $25,000.00  in  the  allotment  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1938-1939.  No  reasons  were  given 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  but  the 
reduction  appeared  to  be  one  of  a  series  of  cuts 
made  in  the  interest  of  economy,  budget  balancing, 
or  something.  Likewise  the  Carbohydrate  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  &  Soils  had  been 
reduced  in  its  allotment  by  $10,000.00.  Again  there 
was  no  indication  of  intention  to  abandon  any  cer- 
tain project,  but  just  a  horizontal  cut.  The  sugar 
chemical  investigations  were  to  be  continued,  to 
whatever  extent  possible.  Our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen were  able  to  convince  Congress  that  the 
need  for  continuing  the  research  for  disease  and 
cold  resisting  varieties  is  necessary  for  periodic  re- 
placements, just  as  there  is  greater  need  than  ever 
for  improvements  in  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
efficiency  of  the  industry,  if  we  are  to  survive  at  all 
under  the  impact  of  the  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  decreased  returns  for  products.  Both 
of  these  items  were  restored  and  the  full  amount 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  allowed  to  each  of  the  Bureaus  for 
sugar  research.  It  would  have  been  a  paradox  to 
have  the  completion  of  the  $100,000.00  building  fa- 
cilities at  Houma,  simultaneously  with  a  curtailment 
of  the  work  which  is  intended  to  be  facilitated  by  the 
building  program. 

Molasses  vs.  Grain 

The  proverbial  cat  with  nine  lives  will  have  to  do 
better  if  it  wants  to  remain  in  the  same  category 
as  the  molasses  vs.  grain  legislative  chat  noxr  that 
prowls  in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol,  no  matter  how 
many  times  it  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  window. 
It  turns  up  in  so  many  unexpected  places  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  search  the  files  to  find  out 
how  many  Committees  of  Congress  have  considered 
the  subject  and  in  connection  with  how  many  differ- 
ent pieces  of  legislation.  We  refer  to  the  attempt  to 
restrict  the  production  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  bev- 
erages to  grain.  In  recent  years  our  persistence  in 
keeping  up  with  these  attempts,  has  qualified  us  for 
a  position  among  the  so-called  G-men.  It  appeared 
in  the  Codes  of  the  NRA,  it  appeared  in  the  Regu- 
lations of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  every 
piece  of  legislation  to  which  it  could  be  attached, 
whether  germane  or  not.  The  last  has  been  the 
Pure  Foods  &  Drugs  Bill.  There  were  two  provis- 
ions, one  of  which  would  have  required  the  labelling 
of  any  alcoholic  beverage  with  a  description  of  the 
raw  material  other  than  grain  from  which  it  may 
have  been  produced;  the  other  declared  that  no 
beverage  could  be  labelled  whiskey,  which  was 
made  from  any  raw  material  other  than  grain. 
These  provisions  were  obviously  not  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  consumer  with  respect  to  the  "puri- 
ty" of  the  food  or  drink  to  be  consumed,  but  to  cre- 
ate   a   competitive   advantage    for   the   grain    producer 
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or  user  as  against  the  molasses  producer  or  user. 
Alcohol  of  100°  purity  is  essentially  the  same  "food" 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  purposes  of  the  law, 
no  matter  from  what  source  material  it  may  be 
derived.  But  our  direct  interest  for  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Louisiana,  lay  in  the  knowledge  that  if 
such  provisions  could  once  be  embodied  in  the  law, 
— any  law — the  foot  of  our  opponents  would  be 
figuratively  in  the  legislative  door  for  future  advances. 
Congressman  Paul  Maloney  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  House, 
and  Senator  John  Overton  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  the  Senate,  furnished  the 
leadership  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  latest  move- 
ment, and  both  provisions  were  eliminated. 


Higher  Intrastate  Freight  Rates  on 

Sugarcane,  Raw  Sugar  and 

Bagasse  Refused 

As  all  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  are  doubtless  aware,  a  petition  was  filed  by 
the  railroads,  and  by  other  transportation  agencies, 
with  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission,  seek- 
ing authority  to  increase  intrastate  freight  rates  and 
charges  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  they  have  been  recently  authorized  to  do  on  inter- 
state business  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Briefly  stated,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authorized  an  increase  of  10%  in  all  inter- 
state freight  rates,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  which 
the  increase  authorized  was  5%,  these  exceptions  not 
including    sugar. 

The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  held  a 
hearing  on  the  petition  in  Baton  Rouge  on  May  6th, 
1938.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  by  letter, 
telegram  and  other  forms  of  publicity,  urged  all 
Louisiana  cane  growers  and  sugar  manufacturers  to 
attend  the  hearing  and  protest  against  any  increase  in 
intrastate  rates  on  sugar  cane  or  raw  sugar  or 
bagasse  moving  in  intrastate  commerce,  and  the  room 
in  which  the  Hearing  was  held  was  filled  with  inter- 
ested cane  growers  and  factory  owners.  The  League 
likewise  arranged  for  considerable  testimony  in  op- 
position  to  be   brought   out   by   competent   witnesses. 

On  May  17th,  1938  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  issued  its  order  No.  1989  in  which  the 
application    of    the    carriers    was     granted,    effective 


June    15th,    1938,    but    with    the    following   exceptions 
and  provisos: 

Exceptions 

1.  No  increases  are  to  be  applied  on  shipments  of 
sugar  cane  or  raw  sugar  moving  in  Louisiana  intra- 
state commerce. 

2.  No  increases  are  to  be  applied  on  shipments  of 
bagasse   moving  in  Louisiana  intrastate  commerce. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  rates  on  products  of 
the  forest,  treated  or  untreated,  presently  taking  the 
lumber  rates  or  a  lower  basis,  the  increase  shall  be 
limited  to  five  per  cent  (5%),  or  the  same  as  on 
lumber. 

4.  In  connection  with  the  less-than-carload  or 
any-quantity  rates  on  cotton,  the  increase  shall  be 
limited  to  five  per  cent  (5%),  or  the  same  as  the 
increase  on  cotton,  carloads. 

5.  No  increase  shall  be  authorized  in  connection 
with  the  rate  on  limestone,  carloads,  from  Carla, 
Louisiana,  to  North  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  of  67-£ 
cents  per  net  ton,  as  published  in  Item  232-A,  Page 
4  of  Supplement  "BM"  to  Section  No.  1  of  L.  &  A. 
Railway   Tariff  No.   312S-E. 


The  Status  of  Benefit  Payments 

The  following  telegram,  received  on  June  4th  from 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  explains  itself: 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  4,   1938 
Reginald  Dykers 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  New  Orleans 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  sugarcane 
growers  as  to  when  sugar  benefit  payments  on  1937 
crop  will  be  forthcoming,  I  wired  Mr.  Spencer,  Louis- 
iana Administrative  Officer  of  AAA.  Following  is 
his  reply  quote  Parish  Offices  in  process  of  prepar- 
ing application  for  sugar  benefit  payments.  Antici- 
pate applications  ivill  begin  to  flow  to  State  office 
during  coming  week.  Checking  or  marketing  cards 
in  State  office  practically  complete.  Personnel  in 
State  office  adequate  to  take  care  of  applications  cur- 
rently. Work  in  connection  with  1937  agricultural 
conservation  program  fairly  current.  Cotton  acreage 
allotments  on  1938  program  complete.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  approximately  one  week  behind  o\n 
office.  Disbursing  office  current  with  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Despite  above  status  of  work  it 
will  probably  be  the  first  of  July  before  any  sugar 
benefit  payments  will  reach  the  field.     Unquote. 

Allen  J.  Ellender,  U.  S.  S. 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
N0FL0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize  in   the  manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial    Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans,      -  Louisiana 
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Quantity  charged 
against  quota 

Sugar       Sugar 
polarizing  polarizing 
99.8  less 

degrees       than  Balance 

1938  and  99.8         Total     remain- 

Area  quota       above      degrees    charges        ing 

(in  short  tons— 96  degrees  equivalent) 

Cuba 375,000    188,691      10,202    198,893    176,107 

Puerto  Rico-..    126,033      93,873        5,613      99.4861     26,547 

Hawaii 29,616  177  729  9061    28,710 

Philippines 80,214      22,731        5,717      28.4481     51,766 

Total 610,863    305,472      22,261    327,733    283,130 

^oes  not  include  sugars  certified  for  arrival  after  May  31, 
1938. 

Quotas  for  Full  Duty  Countries 

The  3176  short  tons,  raw  value,  charged  against 
the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  is 
the  total  of  charges  made  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  against  the  quotas  for  the  individual  full- 
duty  countries.  The  following  table  shows,  in 
pounds,  the  1938  quotas  for  those  countries,  the 
amounts  charged  against  the  quotas  during  the  Jan- 
uary-May period,  and  the  amounts  which  may  be 
admitted  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Charged 

against  Balance 

Area  1938  Quota        quota1        Remaining 

(in  pounds)  (in  pounds)  (in  pounds) 

Belgium 957,301  307,094  650,207 

China  &  Hongkong 937,155  2,272  934,883 

Czechoslovakia 856,446  274,250  582,196 

Dutch  East  Indies 687,573  397,140  290,433 

Guatemala 1,089,345  368,857  720,488 

Haiti 2,997,752  1,001,315  1,996,437 

Mexico 19,619,999  170,325  19,449,674 

Netherlands 708,656  220,777  487,879 

Nicaragua 33,246,049  3,222,100  30,023,949 

United  Kingdom 1,140,622  387,346  753,276 

Quotas  not  used  to  date2  98,625,102  0  98,625,102 

Unallotted  Reserve 500,000  0  500,000 

Total 161,336,000       6,351,476  155,014,524 

'In  accordance  with  Sec.  212  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  the 
first  ten  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  imported  from  any 
foreign  country  other  than  Cuba  have  not  been  charged 
against  the  quota  for  that  countrv. 

Argentine,  47,415;  Australia,  663;  Brazil,  3,893;  British 
Malaya,  85;  Canada,  1,835,199;  Colombia,  866;  Costa  Rica, 
66,997;  Dominican  Republic,  21,690,690;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
21;  France,  570;  Germany,  379;  Honduras,  11,165,179;  Italy, 
5,695;  Japan,  13,039;  Peru,  36,151,040;  Salvador,  26,700,078; 
Venezuela,  943,293. 

Senator  Ellender  Makes  Hard  Fight 


AAA  Announces  January -May 
Sugar  Entries  Against  Quotas 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  today  issued  its  fifth  monthly  report 
on  the  status  of  the  1938  sugar  quotas.  The  report 
shows  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  charged  against  the 
quotas  for  all  offshore  areas,  including  the  full-duty 
countries,  during  the  period  January-May,  amounted 
to  2,238,173  short  tons,  raw  value.  For  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year  charges  against  the  off- 
shore  areas   totaled   2,698,059   short  tons,   raw   value. 

The  report  includes  all  sugars  from  Cuba,  the 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Hawaii,  recorded  as  entered  or  certified  for  entry 
from  those  areas  before  June  1,  1938.  Statistics  on 
full-duty  countries  include,  in  addition  to  the  sugar 
actually  entered  before  June  1,  1938,  all  quantities 
certified  for  entry,  including  such  certified  quantities 
in  transit  on  June  1,  1938.  The  figures  are  subject 
to  change  after  final  outturn  weight  and  polarization 
data  for  all  importations   are  available. 

There  were  143,821  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
charged  against  the  quota  for  the  continental  sugar- 
cane areas  and  318,758  short  tons,  raw  value,  against 
the  quota  for  the  continental  sugar  beet  area  during 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  Data  for  May 
are  not  yet  available. 

The  quantities  charged  against  the  off-shore  areas 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1938  sugar 

quotas  Amounts 

established  charged 

under  the  lat-  against 
Area                                                      est  regulations       quotas 

(tons  of  2,000  pounds — 
96  degrees) 

Cuba 1,939,546  895,865 

Philippines 1,044,903 

Less  amount  reallotted  on  June  9  53,883 

991,020  513,366 

Puerto  Rico 809,649  555,475 

Hawaii 951,753  268,270 

Virgin  Islands 9,046  1,021 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba          80,683  3,176 

Total 4,781,697        2,238,173 

Direct  Consumption  Sugars 

Direct  consumption  sugar  is  included  in  the  above 
amounts  charged  against  the  various  quotas,  since 
the  direct  consumption  sugar  quota  is  included  in  the 
total  quota  for  each  area.  The  following  tabulation 
indicates  the  1938  direct  consumption  sugar  quotas 
and  charges  against  such  quotas  during  the  period 
January-May,  showing  separately  sugar  polarizing 
99.8  degrees  and  above  and  sugar  polarizing  less 
than  99.8  degrees.  The  last  column  shows  the  bal- 
ance available  for  entry  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  separation  of  sugars  into  polarization 
groups  is  based  on  reports  of  the  outturn  weight  and 
polarization  for  each  cargo  of  direct  consumption 
sugar  entered  against  the  quotas. 


Washington  DC  193S  June  14  AM  6  31 
Reginald   Dykers,  V.   P.  &  G.  M., 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,   New  Orleans 

I  succeeded  in  having  exempted  sugarcane 
processors  from  hours  provisions  of  Wages 
and  Hours  Bill  and  I  did  my  very  best  to  ex- 
empt them  also  from  minimum  wages  provis- 
ions but  I  was  unsuccessful  in  winning  over 
enough  of  the  other  conferees  to  my  side  on 
that  question.  Bill  as  redrafted  provides  for 
minimum  wage  of  twenty  five  cents  per  hour 
during  first  year  from  effective  date  (which 
is  120  days  after  enactment  of  act)  and 
thirty  cents  per  hour  thereafter,  with  proviso 
that  administrator  upon  recommendation  of 
industry     committee     can     increase     minimum 
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wages  for  any  industry  up  to  but  not  beyond 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Also  at  end  of  seven 
years  from  effective  date  minimum  wage  is 
advanced  to  forty  cents  per  hour  for  all  in- 
dustries, but  administrator,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  industry  committee,  can  continue  in 
effect  rates  lower  than  forty  cents  but  not 
below  thirty  cents.  Industry  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  administrator  with  equal  repre- 
sentation from  labor,  industry  and  public,  and 
giving  due  regard  to  geographic  regions  of 
industry.  In  making  recommendations  for  in- 
crease of  minimum  wages  between  thirty  and 
forty  cents,  industry  committee  must  take  into 
consideration,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
living,  transportation  and  production  costs  and 
can  recommend  different  minimum  wage  scales 
within  any  industry  provided  such  rates  will 
not  substantially  curtail  employment  in  any 
one  group  and  will  not  give  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  any  one  group.  In  other  words  in- 
dustry committee  has  full  authority  to  recom- 
mend and  administrator  has  full  authority  to 
order  minimum  wage  differentials  in  any  in- 
dustry based  on  cost  of  living,  transportation 
and  production  and  other  relevant  factors. 
Bill  also  bans  use  of  oppressive  child  labor  on 
goods  manufactured  for  interstate  commerce. 
Administrator  is  given  authority  to  permit 
employment  of  learners  and  apprentices,  and 
individuals  whose  earning  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  in- 
jury, at  wagefc  below  the  minimum  set  in  act. 
While  there  has  been  no  ruling  by  the  Secre- 
;  tary  of  Labor,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Bill, 
!as  drafted,  will  affect  all  sugar  cane  factories 
;  in  Louisiana  whose  products  ultimately  go  into 
{interstate  commerce  insofar  as  minimum  wage 
^provisions  are  concerned,  but  will  exempt  from 
maximum  hours  provisions  entirely  all  cane 
,  syrup  or  raw  sugar  factories,  and  factories 
making  plantation  granulated  sugar,  but  will 
,not  exempt  manufacturers  of  refined  sugar. 
|Am  sending  copy  of  Bill  by  mail. 

ALLEN  J  ELLENDER,  U.  S.  Senator 
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BACKED    BY    SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS   OF   INDUSTRIAL   EKIGI  MCERiNG 

STAMEJARB   6iL  COlOF  LA.1 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  nny  of  Its  membera  who  may  ha»e  occaHlon  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  he  held  In 
a  tied  tided  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
sometimes  preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just 
use   the    room    at   your   convenience. 


UST-OLEISi  CORPORATION 


1820    W.    GRAND    AVE 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


'Rieid  Econon.vj.MorJ* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40r/o  more  surface  than  ordinary 

paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 


SOME   OF   THE   USERS 
Youngsville   Sugar   Co.  Smedes  Bros. 

Alice    C.    Planting    Co.  Billeaud    Sugar    Co. 

San   Francisco   Planting   Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis   Planting    Co.  Poplar  Grove  Planting   Co. 

and   thousands  more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Factory   Representative:    P.  J.   Derbes,   1685   Robert   Street. 

New   Orleans. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Godchaux  fs  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 

837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic   and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


Ihe  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


PENBGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9036-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
82  Wall  Street 
Tel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
304  Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  5443 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified    Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

544  Canal  Bank  Bldg.      New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  RA.   4247 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 
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The  1938  paid  membership  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  nine  thousand  and  sixty 
eight.  This  exceeds  the  membership  of  any  previous  year,  and  probably  exceeds  the  member- 
ship of  any  other  agricultural  organization  in  Louisiana  by  a  very  wide  margin.  Indeed  we 
doubt  if  there  is  an  agricultural  organization  in  the  United  States,  the  membership  of  which  is 
drawn  from  as  small  an  area  as  the  Louisiana  sugar  district,  that  can  boast  of  a  larger  member- 
ship roll  in  good  standing. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  can  be  increased  to  well  over  10,000 
and  perhaps  to  over  11,000,  if  the  few  factories  that  do  not  now  co-operate  with  the  organization 
by  inducing  their  cane  shippers  to  join  it  would  do  so. 

This  negligence  is  unfortunate  for  the  League,  for  the  industry  in  general,  and  for  the  cane 
growers  themselves.  An  organization  with  100  members  is  much  more  powerful  for  accom- 
plishment than  one  with  10  members  and  an  organization  with  10,000  members  is  more  power- 
ful for  accomplishment  than  one  with  9088.  The  cane  growers  themselves  gain  personally  and 
individually  through  their  membership  in  the  League  through  the  regular  receipt  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin'  which  keeps  them  informed  and  brings  them  a  live  and  up-to-date  picture  of  what 
is  going  on,  as  it  affects  their  business.  Here  and  there  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  there  are 
oases  where  large  numbers  of  cane  growers  live  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  developments, 
because  the  factory  to  which  they  ship  their  cane  does  not  urge  that  they  enroll  themselves  as 
League  members.  Perhaps  this  will  gradually  change.  At  present  it  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
any  substantial  increase  in  the  League's  membership,  power,  prestige  and  effectiveness  over  the 
high  level,  in  all  these  respects,  that  it  has  already  attained. 

In  common  with  all  other  organizations  of  a  similar  character  everywhere,  the  management 
of  the  League,  in  its  efforts  to  increase  the  membership,  encounters  people  who  seem  to  feel 
that  if  they  become  members  they  will  be  doing  a  favor  to  somebody.  This  attitude  probably 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  asked,  and  even  importuned,  to  join.  So  far  as  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  concerned  the  only  favor  a  prospective  member  bestows  when  he  becomes 
an  actual  member,  is  a  favor  to  the  industry  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  on  the  survival  and 
prosperity  of  which  his  livelihood  depends.  It  is  a  favor  done  to  himself.  Neither  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  nor  any  other  business  organization,  has  a  right  to  build  itself  up  on 
any  other  premise. 
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The  Latest  Washington  News 

(By   C.   J.   Bourg) 

Wages  and   Hours 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Bill  was  passed  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  of  Congress  and  the  printing  of  copies 
of  the  law,  which  is  officially  to  be  known  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938",  has  been  de- 
layed because  the  President  did  not  sign  the  Bill 
immediately  and  there  is  a  general  rush  of  govern- 
ment printing  work  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  Distri- 
bution of  the  printed  copies  will  be  made  as  they 
become   available. 

A  mere  reading  of  the  law  does  not  provide  final 
answers  to  many  questions  that  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  the  law.  The  lan- 
guage is  fairly  clear  to  us,  but  we  realize  that  inter- 
pretations by  the  Administrator  will  determine  the 
meaning  officially.  Up  to  this  time  no  Administra- 
tor has  been  appointed,  neither  has  any  progress  been 
made  toward  setting  up  the  organization  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  date  on  which  the 
law  goes  into  effect  will  be  120  days  from  the  day 
on  which  the  President  signs,  which  means  it  will  be 
the  latter  part  of  October  before  it  becomes  effective. 

With  respect  to  the  maximum  hours  provided  in 
Section  7,  subsection  (a)  of  the  law,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing  exemption: 


"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  *  *  *  in  the 
processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses,  sugarcane, 
or  maple  sap,  into  sugar  (but  not  refined  sugar)  or  into 
sirup,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
his  employees  in  any  place  of  emplo3Tment  where  he  is  so 
engaged." 

It  is  the  understanding  of  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, and  especially  Senator  Ellender  who  was 
a  Member  of  the  Conference  Committee  which  prac- 
tically rewrote  the  Bill,  that  this  language  means  the 
exemption  of  the  processing  of  beets  and  cane  into 
sugar,  as  distinguished  from  the  processing  of  raw 
sugar  into  refined  sugar.  The  idea  is  to  recognize 
the  seasonal  operations  wherein  farm  products  are 
processed  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  market. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  a  processing  plant  located 
in  the  area  of  production  taking  the  perishable  raw 
material  of  the  farmer  and  putting  it  into  marketable 
form,  which  operations  are  exempt  from  the  max- 
imum hours  provision.  On  the  other  hand,  a  re- 
finery which  melts  imported  or  purchased  raw  sugar 
and  converts  it  into  refined  sugar,  is  not  exempt. 
This  exemption  in  favor  of  the  processing  of  beets 
and  cane,  according  to  the  written  report  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  is  an  absolute  exemption.  Sec- 
tion 7  (c)  also  contains  partial  exemptions  during 
fourteen  weeks,  but  according  to  the  written  report 
of  the  Conference  Committee  this  partial  exemption 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  processing  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane. 

Section  13  grants  ten  general  exemptions  from 
the  provisions  of  both  the  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  provisions  contained  in  Sections  6 
and  7.  Among  these  exemptions,  the  tenth  is  an  ex- 
emption— 

"(10)  to  any  individual  employed  within  the  area 
of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Administrator),  engaged 
in  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pas- 
teurizing, drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state, 
or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market,  or  in  making  cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy 
products." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Washington  Representa- 
tive that  the  above  general  exemption  from  both 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  definitely  in- 
cludes the  operation  of  any  sugar  house  which  grinds 
sugarcane  and  prepares  it  for  market  in  the  form 
of  sugar.  We  direct  your  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  the  official  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
law  must  come  officially  and  finally  from  the  Admin- 
istrator himself,  but  nevertheless,  we  can  not  read 
any  other  construction  into  the  above  quoted  provis- 
ions of  Section  13,  than  that  the  grinding  of  sugar- 
cane and  converting  it  into  sugar  is  covered  by  the 
exemption.  In  the  first  place,  sugarcane  is  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  in  the  raw  or  natural  state  which 
is  produced  on  the  farm.  Sugarcane  is  perishable 
and  must  be  prepared  for  market.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  other  use  for  sugarcane  in  its  raw 
or  natural  state.  The  market  for  sugarcane  is  not 
the  factory  where  it  is  ground,  but  the  market  is  the 
agency  to  which  it  must  be  delivered  for  refining  or 
for  distribution  in  commerce.  Certainly  sugarcane 
is  ground  "within  the  area  of  production",  and  al- 
though the  definition  of  such  area  is  reserved  to  the 
Administrator,  the  physical  situation  is  such  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  anyone  to  define  an  area 
of  production  so  restricted  as  not  to  include  the  sugar 
house  to  which  the  sugarcane  is  delivered  in  its  raw 
or  natural  state  to  be  prepared  for  market. 

We  anticipate  that  the  question  might  properly  be 
raised  that  since  there  is  a  specific  exemption  cover- 
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ing  sugarcane  processing  in  Section  7  (c)  with  re- 
spect to  the  maximum  hours,  there  should  be  a  sim- 
ilar specific  exemption  with  reference  to  minimum 
wages.  But  a  complete  examination  of  Sections  7 
and  13  reveals  that  the  processing  which  results  in 
dairy  products  is  covered  in  the  general  exemptions 
from  both  wages  and  hours  in  Section  13,  and  yet 
there  is  a  specific  exemption  from  hours  for  dairy- 
processing  under  Section  7  (c).  In  the  same  manner 
cotton  ginning  and  compressing  is  specifically  exemp- 
ted in  Section  7  (c)  with  regard  to  hours,  but  there 
is  a  general  exemption  in  Section  13  which  covers 
ginning  and  compressing  of  cotton.  Therefore,  the 
claim  that  under  Section  13  (10)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  processing  of  sugarcane  into  sugar 
within  the  area  of  production  is  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wages  provisions  of  Section  6  and  the  max- 
imum hours  provisions  of  Section  7,  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  the  Administrator  under  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  intent  and  scope  of  the 
Section  which  provides  such  exemptions. 

Benefit  Payments 

The  appropriation  of  funds  with  which  to  make 
benefit  payments  on  the  1937  crop,  was  first  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  July  1,  1938. 
Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  appropriation  law, 
the  payments  are  supposed  to  be  made  within  the 
fiscal  year,  but  it  is  the  decision  of  the  fiscal  author- 
ities in  Washington  that  payments  can  be  made  after 
July  1st,  provided  that  there  is  evidence  of  negotia- 
tions, such  as  the  signing  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ment by  a  farmer.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  anyone  who  failed  to  sign  an  application  by 
July  1st,  would  not  receive  any  payment.  It  would 
merely  mean  that  the  funds  used  would  come  from 
the  appropriation  made  earlier  this  month  by  Con- 
gress for  the  1938-1939  fiscal  year.  Mention  is 
made  of  this  because  of  instructions  given  in  the 
field  which  might  lead  to  a  misunderstanding.  The 
benefit  payments  on  the  1937  crop  are  authorized 
by  Congress  and  whether  the  money  is  paid  to  a 
farmer  from  the  1938  or  the  1939  appropriation  may 
be  important  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  but 
it  will  make  very  little  difference  to  the  farmer  be- 
cause his  check  will  be  drawn  on  the  United  States 
Treasury  no  matter  from  which  appropriation  it 
comes.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  all  of  the 
decisions  and  determinations  which  are  to  be  made  in 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  benefit  payments,  have 
now  been  completed,  and  all  matters  concerning  the 
applications  and  the  payments  are  now  being  handled 
through  the  State  Agricultural  Committee  at  Baton 
Rouge  and  the  various   Parish   Committees. 

Field    Wages 

The  determination  with  respect  to  the  fair  wage 
to  be  paid  by  growers  for  planting  and  cultivating, 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  determination  will  be  released  about 
the  same  time  as  the  determination  with  respect  to 
the  fair  price  for  sugarcane.  Although  the  hearings 
on  the  fair  wage  scale  were  held  in  February  and  the 
work  of  planting  and  cultivating  is  now  practically 
completed,  it  is  still  the  intention  of  the  Sugar  Section 
to  announce  some  determination  in  this  regard.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  given  in  Louisiana 
during  February  was  based  upon  the  then  existing 
price  of  3.15c  for  raw  sugar,  notice  has  been  given 
to   the    hearing    officials    that    cognizance    should    be 


taken  of  the  fact  that  the  price  has  been  depressed 
to  a  point  where  recently  some  sugar  sold  at  2.60c 
per  pound.  Therefore,  in  evaluating  the  testimony 
and  the  arguments  presented,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  prospect  of  the  average  price  to  be  received 
by  the  farmer  for  his  1938  product,  is  going  to  be 
considerably  less  than  he  had  in  mind  at  the  time  of 
the  hearings.  The  theory  upon  which  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wage  scale  for  the  cane  fields  is  justified, 
is  that  the  grower  should  permit  the  laborer  to  en- 
joy a  commensurate  share  of  the  improvement  in  re- 
turns for  the  product  under  the  Act  of  Congress. 
Naturally,  if  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  net  re- 
turn of  the  farmer,  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  some- 
thing which  does  not  exist.  The  record  shows  that 
the  average  return  per  ton  of  cane  in  1936  was  3.73c 
per  ton,  but  at  today's  prices,  the  net  return  of  the 
grower  in  1938  is  prospectively  about  3.35c  per  ton, 
including  the  benefit  payment  from  the  Government. 
These  facts  are  well  known  to  the  AAA  officials,  as 
well  as  to  the  growers  themselves. 


Correction 

Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar   Section 
of  the   A.A.A.,   writes    us    under   date    of   June    17th, 
1938  as  follows: 
Mr.   Reginald    Dykers 

407    Carondelet   Street 
New   Orleans,    Louisiana 
Dear   Mr.    Dykers: 

We  have  noted  that  on  page  2  of  your  June  1st  Bulle- 
tin  the    following    statement   was    made: 

"The  law  states  specifically  that  10  days  notice  of  a 
hearing  must  be  given.  The  Sugar  Section  brushed  this 
aside." 

We  are  certain  that  you  have  been  misinformed  on  this 
point  since  there  is  no  provision  of  law  that  ten  days 
notice  of  a  hearing  must  be  given  and  the  Department 
has  issued  no  regulations  whatsoever  prescribing  notices 
for  public  hearings  under  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937.  Please  be  good  enough  to  correct  your  statement 
accordingly. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  Sugar  Section  communi- 
cated with  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee  about  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  on  the 
1938  fair  price  for  cane  approximately  a  month  before  the 
hearing   was  held. 

Very   truly   yours, 

(Signed^       Joshua   Bernhardt 
Chief,    Sugar    Section. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  Act  itself  is  there 
any  statement  that  10  days  notice  of  a  Hearing-  must 
be  piven.  Dr.  Bernhardt  is  therefore  rieht  in  his 
contention  and  is  entitled  to  our  acknowledgment  of 
error  and   our   expression   of  regret  therefor. 

Dr.  Bernhardt  does  not  explain,  however,  that  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  under  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act,  which  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  there  were  regulations 
issued  requiring  a  10  day  notice  of  all  public  hear- 
ings. Not  only  that,  but  under  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  itself  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued. 
on  September  21st,  1937,  General  Sugar  Regulations 
Series  2,  No.  2,  which  have  the  force  of  law.  bearing 
on  Hearings  on  Allotments  of  Quotas  under  Title  II 
of  said  Act  and  these  Regulations  specify  that  10 
days  notice  of  Hearing  must  be  given,  except  under 
emergency   circumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  Secretary  has  as  yet  issued  no 
Regulations  at  all  bearing  on  Hearings  given  under  a 
particular  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  called 
Title   III    (which  prescribes  the  conditions   that  must 
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be  met  to  justify  benefit  payments  to  producers) 
enables  the  Sugar  Section  to  arbitrarily  assume  that 
Title  III  is  sui  generis  and  to  hold  Hearings  on  sub- 
jects embraced  in  Title  III  without  giving  10  days 
notice,  or  any  other  period  of  notification  except  such 
as  they  may  consider  "due  notice".  However  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  Sugar  Section  is  showing 
tact  and  good  judgment  in  maintaining  this  narrow 
and  technical  attitude,  especially  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Morgan  vs.  The  United  States  which  emphasizes 
the  right  of  citizens  to  have  full  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  all  matters  of  this  kind. 


Sugar  Cane  Diseases 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Contact  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  June  1st 
1938  at  Thibodaux,  La.,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  diseases  of  sugarcane  and  how  to  combat  them,  Mr. 
Elliott  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Contact  Committee,  pre- 
sided. In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Jones  said  that  the 
main  disease  we  have  been  attempting  to  control  in  the 
past  is  mosaic  disease,  and  that  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  keep  standard  varieties  free  by  rogueing  seed 
plots  and  by  mass  selection  of  areas  that  are  compara- 
tively free  from  the  disease.  He  stated  that  this  is  not 
a  universal  practice  in  the  district  but  that  seed  areas 
must  be  maintained  which  are  free  of  disease,  if  that  is 
possible. 

Mr.  Jones  introduced  County  Agent  P.  J.  deGravelles 
of  St.  Mary  Parish  who  said  that  St.  Mary  Parish  is 
working  on  the  mass  selection  of  cane  free  from  mosaic 
disease  and  that  Co.  290  is  the  best  variety  for  the  St. 
Mary  area.  Several  years  ago  mosaic  began  creeping  into 
Co.  290.  Work  was  begun  two  years  ago,  when  mass 
selection  of  seed  was  made.  The  first  year  seed  was 
fairly  satisfactory.  Last  year  field  meetings  were  held 
and  the  farmers  were  shown  cane  freest  of  mosaic.  While 
mass  selection  was  beneficial,  it  was  not  going  far  enough 
and  further  plans  were  made.  The  parish  was  covered 
with  educational  meetings.  Letters  were  sent  out  to 
farmers  notifying  them  of  the  meetings.  At  the  meetings 
the  necessity  of  rogueing  was  shown  and  several  loca- 
tions field  demonstrations  were  made.  Following  the 
meetings,  four  fields  a  day  were  covered.  Crowds  of 
from  3  to  25  were  present  at  each  demonstration.  Grow- 
ers were  shown  what  mosaic  looks  like  and  how  to  rogue 
out  diseased  plants.  Twenty-two  demonstrations  were 
held  which  covered  one-half  of  the  parish.  Approximate- 
ly 200  farmers,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  the  sec- 
tion, attended.  Thirty  more  field  demonstrations  are  to 
be  held  and  then  the  entire  parish  will  he  covered. 
Rogued  area  to  be  used  for  seed  was  always  plant  cane, 
and  1  to  40  acre  plots  are  being  rogued.  They  were 
rogued  the  first  time  and  are  to  be  rogued  again  July 
15  to  30  and  August  15  to  30.  Another  method  involves 
early  planting.  Land  is  to  be  prepared  in  time  for 
August   plantings   of   selected   seed   from   rogued   plots. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  St.  Mary  Parish 
on  borers.  In  a  borer  area  they  can  be  positively  con- 
trolled without  much  trouble.  Conditions  are  ideal  for 
borers  in  St.  Mary,  but  damage  this  year  will  be  light. 
Up  to  1933  the  most  parasitized  eggs  found  to  June 
was  18  per  cent.  Millions  of  parasites  have  been  lib- 
erated in  St.  Mary  and  in  1937  there  was  from  30  to  90 
per  cent  parasitism  in  June.  This  year  90  to  100  per 
cent   of  the   eggs   are   parasitized. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Edgerton,  Plant  Pathologist,  Louisiana  State' 
University  Experiment  Stations,  then  took  up  the  sub- 
ject  of  the   new   disease   called   chlorotic   streak,    and    said: 

"I  want  to  emphasize  the  remarks  of  Mr.  deGravelles. 
Co.  290  is  an  excellent  cane  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state  and  has  certain  resistant  qualities — more  than 
vou  may  realize  at  the  present  time.  To  emphasize 
the  selection  of  Co.  290,  let  me  sav  that  no  cane  is  im- 
mune to  mosaic.  C.  P.  28-11,  28-19,  and  29-320  are  rela- 
tively free;  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  are  relatively  suscep- 
tible. Co.  281  takes  mosaic  too  readily.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  mosaic  to  a  minimum  in  Co.  281.  Mosaic  spreads 
very  rapidly  in  this  variety.  Possibly,  actual  damage  to 
Co.  281  is  not  as  much  as  in  some  other  varieties.  Mosaic 
in     Co.    290    spreads    slowly.       Growers    have    considerable 


advantage  in  keeping  that  variety  free  of  disease.  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  a  system  of  con- 
trol more  or  less  similar  to  that  used  in  Australia  may 
be  ad-opted  in  Louisiana.  We  recently  have  found  a 
disease  here  similar  to  mosaic.  It  is  possibly  a  virus 
disease,  as  it  has  certain  symptoms  of  diseases  of  that 
type.  As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  quarantine  to  keep 
out  diseases  of  sugarcane.  No  quarantine  is  perfect. 
Eventually  we  may  get  other  diseases  that  occur  in  the 
tropics  and  are  not  here  now.  The  great  difficulty  is 
that  a  disease  may  be  in  a  state  two  or  three  years 
before  it  is  found.  Chlorotic  streak  was  first  picked  up 
last  fall  by  Dr.  Abbott  of  the  Federal  Station.  This 
spring  it  has  been  found  in  several  locations.  The  symp- 
toms as  described  are  white  streaks,  short  or  even  the 
length  of  the  leaf.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stripes  do 
not  go  down  on  the  leaf  sheaths.  In  the  older  stripes 
there  are  some  dead  areas.  The  most  characteristic  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  a  wavy  margin  to  the  streaks.  It 
is  difficult  to  distinguish,  the  streaks  of  chlorotic  streak, 
and  a  person  should  get  acquainted  with  the  disease  in 
the  field.  It  does  not  make  much  of  an  appearance,  so 
it  may  be  passed  up  and  believed  to  be  doing  little 
damage.  This  disease  has  been  reported  in  several  parts 
of  the  sugar  world.  Knowledge  of  the  disease  unfor- 
tunately is  rather  limited.  In  Australia  loss  is  reported 
from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Yield  is  cut  as  well  as  germina- 
tion of  eyes  of  both  plant  cane  and  stubble  cane.  Re- 
ported losses  may  possibly  be  too  large,  but  some  losses 
may  be   expected   from   this  disease. 

"When  the  disease  was  found  in  this  state,  attempts 
were  made  to  find  where  it  is.  For  the  past  six  weeks 
or  so,  quite  a  good  deal  of  time  has  been  put  in  to  locate 
it.  At  the  present  time  it  is  found  principally  in  St. 
John  and  St.  James  parishes  and  in  other  river  parishes. 
In  surveys  during  the  past  month  it  was  found  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  considerable  area  in 
which  the  disease  is  present.  It  occurs  in  isolated  places 
in  Avoyelles,  Assumption,  and  Terrebonne.  Most  of  the 
commercial  varieties  of  sugarcane  that  we  are  growing 
take  the  disease.  It  was  first  picked  up  in  C.  P.  29-320. 
The  impression  went  out  that  29-320  was  susceptible. 
Later  it  seems  just  as  abundant  in  Co.  281  and  C.  P. 
28-19,  as  well  as  in  other  canes.  It  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  Co.  290.  Results  obtained  in  certain  tropical 
countries  agree  with  this  finding.  We  hope  Co.  290  will 
be  immune  and  this  is  a  special  reason  for  doing  selection 
work  on  this  variety.  The  disease  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported in  the  western  portion  of  the  district.  Certain 
men  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  disease — county 
agents  and  the  district  agent  here.  These  men  should 
study  the  disease  in  the  field  for  sufficient  time  so  that 
they  can  detect  the  streaks  on  sugarcane.  This  field 
study  should  be  insisted  upon  because  there  are  also 
several  stripes  on  sugarcane  that  are  not  chlorotic  streak. 
County  agents — possibly  plantation  managers  and  others — 
should  be   able   to  recognize   the   disease. 

"We  do  not  know  much  about  the  disease  and  will 
not  know  for  two  or  three  years  at  least.  Plantings  will 
be  made  in  infected  areas.  I  hope  loss  will  he  small. 
The  disease  is  supposed  to  be  a  virus  disease.  Virus  dis- 
eases are  transmitted  by  insects  and  I  assume  that  this 
disease  is  transmitted  by  an  insect.  We  have  certain  in- 
dications that  the  spread  is  not  rapid.  It  may  be  spread- 
ing by  use  of  seed  cane  and  until  we  know  more  about 
it.  sugar  planters  must  insist  that  the  disease  not  he 
spread  in  seed  cane.  We  may  be  able  to  delay  by  this 
means  the  spread  of  the  disease  across  the  sugar  belt. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  seed  cane  that  is  to 
he  planted.  Seed  cane  should  he  obtained  from  perfect- 
ly clean  fields.  At  the  present  time  about  the  only  thing 
we  can  recommend  and  insist  on  is  the  use  of  seed  cane 
free  from  disease.  One  other  thing  I  might  mention  is 
that  the  disease  can  be  eradicated  by  treating  seed  with 
hot  water.  This  could  not  he  recommended  for  field 
plantings." 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Associate  Pathologist,  U.  S.  Sugar 
Plant  Field  Station,  Houma.  La.,  followed  Dr.  Edgerton 
and  said:  "I  feel  that  Dr.  Edgerton  has  given  us  a  verv 
fine  summary  of  the  situation  and  can  not  add  much. 
During  the  past  month  I  have  inspected,  but  locations 
given  by  Dr.  Edgerton  seem  to  constitute  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease.  We  ha^e  two  alternatives:  1. 
To  attempt  to  treat  cane  with  hot  water,  which  is  in- 
convenient and  may  be  impractical;  2.  To  obtain  disease- 
free  seed  cane  from  some  other  locality.  T  believe  that  2 
is  best  and  is  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.      There 
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is  little  information  on  the  effect  of  hot  water  on  the 
varieties    grown    here." 

Chairman  Jones  summarized  what  had  been  said  by 
Dr.  Edgerton  and  Dr.  Abbott,  as  follows:  "Dr.  Edger- 
ton  pointed  out  that  chlorotic  streak  is  not  easily  identi- 
fied positively.  We  can  nearly  all  identify  mosaic,  but  as 
Dr.  Edgerton  says,  there  are  various  leaf  discolorations 
that  are  not  chlorotic  streak.  We  also  can  gather  from 
what  Dr.  Edgerton  has  said  that  the  industry  is  not  in 
undue  peril. 

"The  disease  can  be  spread  through  the  planting  of  dis- 
eased stalks  and  th.at  we  wish  to  obviate.  Since  it  is  a 
virus  disease,  spread  is  assumed  to  be  through  certain 
insects.  If  we  know  how  the  disease  is  spread,  we 
probably  can  combat  it.  It  is  necessary  to  get  all  in- 
formation possible  so  that  seed  cane  from  infected  areas 
will  not  be  sent  to  free  areas.  To  go  back,  the  disease 
was  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee 
held  in  April.  Then  we  knew  only  one,  possibly  two, 
spots  where  the  disease  occurred.  At  the  Tune  meeting 
in  Thibodaux,  the  disease  was  noted  in  St.  John  and 
St.  James,  later  on  in  other  parishes.  In  combatting  the 
disease,  other  sections  of  the  district  must  be  put  on 
guard  and  methods  to  prevent  its  spread  must  be  consid- 
ered. It  was  suggested  at  the  last  meeting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Entomology  had  a  trained  corps  of  work- 
ers and  it  might  be  that  this  Bureau  could  be  interested 
in  undertaking  a  survev  in  Louisiana." 


Rice  in  the  Farm  Bill 

The  principal  provisions  of  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  (more  generally  known  as 
the  "Farm   Bill")   that  apply  to  rice   are  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  total  supply  of  rice  exceeds  the 
"normal  supply"  by  more  than  10  percent,  market- 
ing quotas  will  become  effective  for  the  next  mar- 
keting year  unless  they  are  rejected  by  the  rice 
producers.  The  Act  specifically  states  there  will  be 
no  marketing  quota  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
August   1,    1938. 

Thereafter  when  the  supply  reaches  the  marketing 
quota  level,  the  Secretary  will  proclaim  the  rice  mar- 
keting quota  by  December  31  for  the  ensuing  year, 
subject  to  a  referendum  of  rice  producers  to  be 
called  in   thirty  days. 

On  the  basis  of  present  conditions,  a  "normal  sup- 
ply" is  estimated  at  12,100,000  barrels  (of  162 
pounds)  and  the  marketing  quota  level  is  13,310,000 
barrels. 

As  a  part  of  the  quota  provisions,  the  Act  directs 
the  Secretary  to  proclaim  by  December  31  a  national 
rice  acreage  allotment.  This  will  be  the  number  of 
acres,  at  average  yields,  necessary  to  adjust  the 
total  supply  of  rice  in  the  United  States  to  a  "nor- 
mal supply"  for  the  following  marketing  year. 

The  national  rice  acreage  allotment  will  be  appor- 
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tioned  to  states  on  the  basis  of  their  average  rice 
acreage  for  the  five  preceding  years,  with  adjust- 
ments for  diverted  acres  and  trends  in  acreage. 
Within  states  it  will  be  divided  among  individual 
rice  producers  on  the  basis  of  their  production  his- 
tory, land,  labor,  available  equipment,  rotation  prac- 
tices and  fertility  of  their  soil. 

Quotas  will  be  announced  in  terms  of  the  actual 
quantity  of  rice  which  can  be  marketed  without  pen- 
alty. The  individual's  share  of  the  marketing  quota 
will  be  the  normal  yield  for  his  acreage  allotment. 
The  producer  will  be  assessed  a  penalty  of  1/4  of 
a  cent  a  pound  for  rice  marketed  in  excess  of  his 
marketing   quota. 

As  another  part  of  the  quota  provisions,  the  Act 
directs  the  Secretary  to  proclaim  a  domestic  allot- 
ment of  rice  by  December  31  of  each  year.  This 
domestic  allotment  will  be  the  amount  of  rice  needed 
during  the  succeeding  marketing  year  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  apportioned  to  states  on  the  basis  of  their 
rice  production  for  the  past  five  years,  including  the 
year  in  which  the  proclamation  is  made,  with  ad- 
justments for  diverted  acreage,  weather  conditions 
and  trends  in  acreage. 

The  domestic  allotment  of  rice  will  be  divided 
among  rice  producers  on  the  basis  of  average  yields 
established  for  their  acreage  allotments  and  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  conservation  payments  with  re- 
spect to  rice  in  years  when  the  quotas  are  in  effect. 
The  domestic  allotment  will  not  be  made  when  quotas 
are  not  in  effect. 

In  addition  to  conservation  payments,  parity  pay- 
ments are  directed  to  be  made  if  and  when  funds  for 
them  should  be  made  available  by  Congress. 


Producers — Processors 

University  P.  0.,  La.,  June  2nd,  1938. 
Section  301   (d)  under  Title  III  of  the  1937  Sugar 
Act  provides   as  follows: 

"That  the  producer  on  the  farm  who  is  also, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  processor  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  have  paid,  or  contracted  to  pay  under 
either  purchase  or  toll  agreements,  for  any  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  grown  by  producers  and  pro- 
cessed by  him  at  rates  not  less  than  those  that 
may   be   determined    by   the    Secretary    to    be    fair 


and   reasonable   after  investigation   and  due   notice 
and   opportunity  for  public   hearing." 

This  office  has  been  advised  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Sugar  Section  that  the  determination  of  producers 
who  are  also  processors  under  the  above  provisions 
of  the  Act  has  been  approved.  This  determination 
provides  that  a  producer  shall  be  deemed  also  a  pro- 
cessor: 

1.  If  such  producer  is  directly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cessing of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  sugar; 

2.  If  such  producer,  whether  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  others,  controls  a  person  directly  en- 
gaged in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
for   sugar,    either   by   stock   ownership    or   otherwise; 

3.  If  such  producer  is  controlled,  whether  through 
stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  by  a  person  directly 
engaged  in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane for  sugar. 

F.  W.   Spencer 
Administrative  Officer  in  Charge 


Gilmore's  Louisiana  Sugar  Manual 

Mr.  A.  B.  Gilmore,  publisher  extraordinary,  has 
issued  "Gilmore's  Louisiana  Sugar  Manual,  27th  edi- 
tion", covering  the    1937-38   crop   year   in  this    State. 

Mr.  Gilmore  publishes  Sugar  Manuals  for  Cuba. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo,  besides 
Louisiana,  and  they  are  all  surprisingly  full  of  val- 
uable information,  statistical  and  otherwise,  pertain- 
ing to  the  sugar  industries  of  those  countries. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Manual  for  1937-38,  now 
before  us,  is  a  handsome  book  of  250  pages  and 
there  is  little  that  anyone  may  wish  to  know  about 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  or  about 
any  individual  factory  or  plantation  unit  in  it,  that 
cannot  be  found  in  this  Manual.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
creditable  job,  and  is  issued  from  Mr.  Gilmore's 
New  Orleans  office  at  701   Carondelet  Building. 
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Your  centrifugals  play  a  mighty  important  part  in 
keeping  your  factory  on  schedule.  That's  why  it 
is  so  necessary  to  have  centrifugals  that  will  run 
without    "petting." 

They  should  be  simple  and  efficient.  Simple  so 
your  mechanics  can  watch  them  and  know  they 
are  running  properly — efficient  for  best  perform- 
ance at  lowest  cost.     This  efficiency  is  a  result   of 


correct   design   and    sturdy   construction,    not    of    a 

multiplicity    of   non-essential    gadgets. 

That's    the    "Squier    Centrifugal'' — strong,    speedy, 

simple  enough  so  you  can  service  them   and   keep 

them  efficient  throughout  the  years  with  your  own 

mechanics. 

Remember — "You    Must    Keep    Going!" 

Write  for  our  new  catalog  3055-E. 
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Do  Not  Sow  the  Dragon's  Teeth 

Probably  all  the  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  are  aware,  by  now,  that 
a  disease  of  sugarcane  called   "Chlorotic  Streak"   has   been  discovered   in   Louisiana. 

The  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  Federal  and  State  Experiment  Stations  do  not  seem  to  be 
greatly  alarmed  about  it,  though  some  of  them  take  it  more  seriously  than  others.  The  im- 
pression we  gather  is  that,  while  it  is  not  likely  to  become  such  a  devastating  scourge  as  the 
mosaic  disease,  it  will,  if  not  checked  now  in  its  incipiency,  cause  a  great  deal  of  loss  to  us.  As 
we  all  know,  we  are  already  suffering  man  made  losses  to  the  point  of  saturation  and  can 
certainly  not  bear  with  impunity  any  pathological  losses  in  addition,  however  small  they  may 
be.  Nor  is  there  any  assurance  whatever  that  the  losses  caused  by  Chlorotic  Streak  will  be 
small,  if  it  gains  full  headway.      In  Australia  it  is   said   to  have  caused   losses  as   high   as   30' ;. 

From  the  information  so  far  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  plant  pathologists  and  the  entomol- 
ogists, the  most  practical  step  to  take  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is  to  carefully  avoid  using  any 
cane  for  seed  that  is  affected,  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  course  of  action,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  learn  how  to  recognize  Chlorotic  Streak,  (see  page  4)  which  is  not  easy  because  the  distin- 
guishing streaks  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane  are  not  particularly  conspicuous  nor  do  they  contrast 
strongly    with    the    ordinary    markings    and    blemishes  of  the   cane   leaf. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  every  planter,  manager  and  overseer  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district  educate  himself  in  the  detection  of  Chlorotic  Streak  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Experiment  Station  staffs  or  the  county  agents,  and  then,  in  turn,  educate  as  many 
of  his  subordinates  as  possible  so  that  the  unspeakable  folly  of  perpetuating  the  disease  and  en- 
larging   its   spread    will   not    be   committed    this    Fall  by  planting  seed  cane  that  is  affected  with  it. 

At  the  present  time  the  area  in  which  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  is  small,  but  it  may  very 
well  be  that  it  prevails  much  more  widely  than  is  suspected  because  it  has  not  been  looked  for 
and  recognized.  The  infected  areas  so  far  discovered  are  in  St.  John  and  St.  James  Parishes, 
where  it  was  first  discovered,  and  certain  portions  of  Avoyelles,  Assumption  and  Terrebonne, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  that  because  it  has  not  been  reported  from  other  parishes  it  is  not 
there.  How  it  was  introduced  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  it  is  surmised  that  well  meaning  but 
extremely  thoughtless  persons  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  or  other  countries  where  it  prevails, 
may  have  brought  in  some  few  stalks  of  cane  in  evasion  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  although 
these  regulations  are  very  strict  and  hard  to  circumvent.  Such  practices,  if  anybody  has  been 
guilty  of  them,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  most  magnificent  looking  stalk  of  cane 
may  be  full  of  pathological  dynamite. 

This   is  no   time    to   be    sluggish   and    indifferent,  for  whatsoever  ye  sow,  that  shall  ye  reap. 
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Washington  News 

(By  C.  ].  Bourg) 

Determination   of    Fair   and    Reasonable    Wage 

Rates     for     Persons     Employed     in     Planting 

and  Cultivating  of  Sugarcane  in  Mainland 

Cane    Sugar    Area    During    Calendar 

Year  1938 

Whereas,  Section  301(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
provides,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment  to  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  beets   and   sugarcane,    as   follows: 

(b)  That  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  with  respect  to  which  an  application  for  pay- 
ment is  made  shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for  all  such 
work,  and  shall  have  been  paid  wages  therefor  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  that  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  fair  and  reasonable  after  investigation  and 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing;  and  in 
making  such  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  standards  therefor  formerly  established 
by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  differences  in  conditions  among  var- 
ious producing  areas:  Provided,  however,  That  a  pay- 
ment which  would  be  payable  except  for  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  made,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine,  in  such  manner  that  the  laborer 
will  receive  an  amount,  insofar  as  such  payment  will 
suffice,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  accrued  unpaid  wages 
for  such  work,  and  that  the  producer  will  receive  the 
remainder,  if  any,  of  such  payment, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  held  a  num- 
ber of  public  hearings  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 


the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  likely  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  him  in  determining  fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates 
for  persons  employed  in  the  planting  and  cultivating  of 
sugarcane    in   such    area   in    1938. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  L.  Brown,  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  after  investigation  and  due  consideration 
of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the  aforesaid  hearings  and 
all  other  information  before  me,  do  hereby  determine 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in 
the  planting  and  cultivating  of  sugarcane  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  during  1938  to  be  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Louisiana. — For  adult  male  workers,  not  less  than  SI. 20 
per  day,  and  for  adult  female  workers,  not  less  than  SI. 00 
per   day. 

Florida. — For  adult  male  workers,  not  less  than  SI. 60 
per  day,  and  for  adult  female  workers,  not  less  than  $1.30 
per   day. 

Provided,  however,  That  the  producer  shall  furnish  to 
the  laborer,  without  charge,  the  customary  perquisites, 
such  as,  a  habitable  house,  a  suitable  garden  spot  with 
facilities  for  its  cultivation,  pasturage  for  livestock,  med- 
ical attention,  and  similar  incidentals;  and  Provided 
further,  That  the  producer  shall  not,  through  any  subter- 
fuge or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
laborers   below   those    determined    above. 

Nothing  in  this  determination  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  that  a  producer  may  qualify  for  a  payment  under 
the  said  act  who  has  not  paid  in  full  the  amount  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the  laborer. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  2nd  day  of  July  1938. 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Harry  L.    Brown, 
Acting    Secretary    of    Agriculture 

The  above  determination  is  not  written  in  involved 
language  and  requires  little  explanation,  but  rather 
a  few  points  on  emphasis.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  use  of  the  words  "during  1938"  which  carries 
the  effect  of  making  the  determination  retroactive 
to  include  all  work  performed  since  January  1st. 
Work  performed  on  the  1938  crop  prior  to  the  first 
of  the  year  is  not  included  within  the  terms  of  this 
determination. 

The  enforcement  of  this  determination  will  be  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  sugar  payments  on 
the  1938  crop.  As  is  well  known  the  only  means  of 
enforcement  for  determinations  in  connection  with 
wages  are  the  withholding  of  payments  to  growers 
for  the  crop  on  which  the  work  is  performed.  The 
1937  sugar  payments  are  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  1938  sugar  payments.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  immediate  settlement  for  the  work  of 
planting  and  cultivating  the  1938  crop,  but  such 
settlement  will  have  to  be  made  before  the  grower 
applies   for  his    1938  sugar  payment. 

With  regard  to  the  perquisites,  it  is  essential  to 
stress  the  use  of  the  expression  "customary"  per- 
quisites. The  idea  and  intent  of  the  determination 
is  not  to  set  up  a  standard  of  perquisites  for  the 
whole  industry,  but  rather  to  maintain  for  each  indi- 
vidual laborer  the  right  to  continue  to  receive  the 
perquisites  which  he  has  been  receiving.  Stated 
differently,  the  AAA  wants  to  maintain  the  status 
of  the  laborer  so  that  he  will  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  the  increase  in  the  daily  wage  rate. 

There  is  really  no  need  to  mention  that  this  de- 
termination applies  exclusively  to  the  work  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  the  1938  sugarcane  crop,  and  in 
no  manner  extends  control  over  the  labor  when  en- 
gaged in  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  other  crops 
or  in  performing  other  services  on  the  farm.  In  like 
manner  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this  determina- 
tion does  not  cover  work  done  in  connection  with 
the  harvesting  of  sugarcane,  but  the  wage  scale  to  be 
applied  in  connection  with  the  harvesting  of  the  1938 
sugarcane  crop  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  and  a 
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separate  determination  some  time  before  the  grinding 
season   begins. 

Quota  Changes   Limited 

Now  that  Congress  has  adjourned  and  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  legislative  vacation,  wc  will  take 
a  little  time  out  to  discuss  again  certain  sections  of 
the  Jones-Brown  Sugar  Act.  Speculation  is  still 
very  great  as  to  the  possibility  of  adjustments  in 
the  estimate  of  consumption  for  1938  and  the  changes 
in  quotas  to  be  assigned  as  a  result  of  such  adjust- 
ments. There  is  a  general  hope  in  all  areas  that 
there  will  be  some  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of 
quota  sugars  made  available  in  order  that  the 
sugar  market  may  be  restored  to  a  basis  of 
normal  supply  and  demand.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  reduction  in  quotas,  while 
helpful  with  regard  to  the  price  of  sugar,  might 
be  harmful  with  regard  to  the  proportionate 
shares  of  acreage  allotted  to  each  grower.  In  other 
words,  the  question  is  propounded  whether  it  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  grower  to  have  a  better 
price,  if  to  get  that  price  he  must  lose  a  considerable 
part  of  his  share  in  the  area  quota?  Let  us  look 
at  the  Act. 

Section  202  provides  that  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  areas  shall  have  total  quotas  amounting  to 
at  least  55.59%  of  the  consumption  estimate,  but  not 
less  than  3,715,000  tons.  Below  this  minimum  there 
shall  be  no  further  reduction  in  the  quotas  allotted 
to  domestic  sugar-producing  areas.  The  same  Sec- 
tion provides  that  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas 
shall  have  a  proration  on  the  following  basis: 

Area  Per  Centum 

Domestic   beet   sugar   41.72 

Mainland   cane    sugar   11.31 

Hawaii  25.25 

Puerto  Rico   . __    21.48 

Virgin    Islands    .24 

It  is  further  provided  that  if  the  estimate  of  con- 
sumption is  less  than  6,682,670  tons,  then  the  foreign 
areas  shall  have  prorated  to  them  whatever  differ- 
ence there  is  between  that  amount  and  the  3,715,000 
tons  minimum  reserved  to  the  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing area.  There  is  a  minimum  assigned  to  the 
Philippines  but  it  does  not  affect  the  matters  which 
we  are  now  discussing. 

The  present  situation  is  that  the  consumption  es- 
timate for  1938  amounts  to  6.780,566  tons,  which  is 
97,896  tons  more  than  the  statutory  6,682,670  tons. 
Obviously  as  long  as  the  reduction  does  not  exceed 
97,896  tons,  there  will  be  a  proportionate  decrease 
for  the  domestic  areas.  But  after  the  reduction  goes 
below  6,682,670  tons,  the  quotas  of  the  domestic 
areas  are  no  longer  affected,  because  the  foreign 
areas  do  not  have  minimum  quotas  and  must  take 
all  additional  cuts. 

At  the  present  time  the  quota  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  amounts  to  426,310  tons.  In 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  law  above  cited, 
the  minimum  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  is  420,167  tons  (11.31%  of  3,715,000  tons). 
Under  no  circumstances  can  Louisiana  and  Florida 
have  less  than  this  minimum.  Therefore,  the  great- 
est reduction  now  possible  in  the  Cane  Area  quota 
for  1938  amounts  to  only  6,144  tons.  It  is  apparent 
that  any  reduction  in  the  consumption  estimate 
could   have   only   a   nominal   effect  upon   the   growers 
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in  Louisiana.  In  fact,  if  there  were  a  reduction  in 
the  1938  consumption  estimate,  it  would  probably 
be  decided  to  re-allocate  the  expected  deficit  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Area  quota. 
The  proportionate  share  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
in  such  deficit  would  be  much  greater  than  any  loss 
suffered  by  the  reduction  in  the  consumption  estimate 
and  our  Area  would  actually  have  a  net  gain. 

Besides,  the  proportionate  shares  allotted  in  Louis- 
iana and  Florida  are  determined  more  than  a  year 
in  advance  of  the  harvest.  The  proportionate  shares 
for  the  1938  crop  were  allotted  last  September,  and 
the  proportionate  shares  for  the  1939  crop  will 
probably  be  allotted  in  August  of  this  year.  It  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  any  quota  ad- 
justment in  1938  involving  relatively  so  few  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  case  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area,  would  be  a  determining  factor  in  connection 
with  proportionate  shares  for  the  future,  even  if 
the   counteracting   beet   deficit   were   ignored   entirely. 

The  "Per  Capita"  Yardstick 

There  is  a  provision  in  Section  201  which  reads  as 
follows  : 

"and  in  order  that  the  regulation  of  commerce 
provided  for  under  this  Act  shall  not  result  in  ex- 
cessive prices  to  consumers,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  additional  allowances  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers, 
so  that  the  supply  of  sugar  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  not  result  in  average  prices  to  con- 
sumers in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the 
amounts  of  such  additional  allowances  shall  be 
such  that  in  no  event  will  the  amount  of  the  total 
supply  be  less  than  the  quantity  of  sugar  required 
to  give  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  continental 
United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  of  the  two-year  period  1935- 
1936." 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  last 
sentence  permits  the  Secretary  to  use  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  the  two-year  period  1935-1936  as 
the  basis  for  determining  whether  "such  additional 
allowances"  will  give  a  "total  supply"  of  sugar 
needed  to  maintain  such  a  per  capita  consumption. 
The  law  does  not  say  that  the  estimate  of  consump- 
tion, or  the  total  of  all  quotas,  must  amount  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  required  by  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption basis  established,  but  it  definitely  states 
that  the  "total  supply"  shall  be  the  measure  of  the 
yardstick.  According  to  the  figures  released  by  the 
AAA,  the  year-end  stocks  of  sugar  as  of  December 
31,  1937,  amounted  to  1,670,923  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,419,187  tons  on  the  last  day  of  1936  and 
1,418,674  tons  on  the  last  day  of  1935.  These  offi- 
cial statistics  demonstrate  that  the  carryover  into 
1938  was  even  greater  than  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  two  previous  years.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  "total  supply"  of  sugar  is  to  be  the 
basis  for  determining  the  available  sugar  for  per 
capita  consumption,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
stocks  carried  into  the  new  year  for  distribution  and 
consumption,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  considera- 
tion. 

According  to  the  Press  Release  issued  by  the  AAA 
on  June  3rd,  the  revised  estimate  of  consumption 
for    1938   is    an    amount    (6,780,566   tons)    which    will 
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give  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  continental  United 
States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to  that  of  the 
two-year  period  1935-1936.  If  the  1938  estimate  of 
consumption  is  equal  to  the  quantity  needed  accord- 
ing to  the  per  capita  consumption  yardstick,  then 
the  "total  supply"  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tity intended  by  the  Act  to  be  the  measure  in  the 
application  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  provision  of 
the  law  above  quoted.  Manifestly,  the  consump- 
tion estimate  for  1938  can  be  reduced  without  doing 
violence  to  that  part  of  the  law;  in  fact,  as  we 
construe  this  provision  of  the  law,  there  should  really 
be  a  reduction  in  order  "to  maintain  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  as  a  whole."  As  a  matter  of  legal 
interpretation,  the  per  capita  basis  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  only  when  making  "additional  allow- 
ances" to  correct  "excessive  prices."  The  language 
is  restrictive  and  does  not  authorize  the  use  of  the 
per  capita  basis  otherwise  than  as  specified.  It  can- 
not be  construed  as  mandatory  in  the  general  sense 
of  being  applicable  to  other  provisions  of  Section 
201    or  of  Section  202. 


Chlorotic  Streak  of  Sugarcane 

by    E.    V.    Abbott,    associate   pathologist,    Division    of 

Sugar     Plant     Investigations,     Bureau     of     Plant 
Industry,   U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture. 

Chlorotic  streak,  a  disease  of  sugarcane,  believed, 
like  mosaic,  to  be  caused  by  a  virus,  was  found  for 
the  first  time  in  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1937,  The 
disease  has  been  known  in  Java,  Hawaii,  Australia, 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had  not 
been  observed  hitherto  in  the  continental  United 
States. 

Appearance   of   the   Disease   and    Effect   on   the 
Plant 

Chlorotic  streak  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
on  the  leaves  of  yellowish  to  whitish  (chlorotic) 
streaks,  with  wavy  irregular  margins.  At  first  they 
may  be  short,  narrow  and  very  faint,  but  later,  par- 
ticularly on  the  older  foliage,  they  are  usually  from 
1/8  to  3/8  of  an  inch  in  width  and  may  extend 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  leaf.  They  may  oc- 
cur on  any  part  of  the  leaf,  one  or  several  streaks 
on  a  single  leaf,  and  on  one  or  on  several  of  the 
leaves  of  the  affected  plant.  On  the  older  leaves 
the  centers  of  the  streaks  are  frequently  dead  and 
papery  in  appearance.  The  typical  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  shown  in  figure   i. 

Yellowish  or  white  stripes  may  be  found  on  leaves 
in  almost  any  field  of  sugarcane,  but  those  caused 
by  chlorotic  streak  are  distinguished  from  the 
others    principally    by    their    wavy    irregular    margins. 

The  principal  injury  caused  by  the  disease  is  in 
the  reduction  in  germination  and  the  stunting  of 
affected  plants.  The  damage  varies  greatly  with 
varieties,  and  some  may  have  the  disease  without 
being   seriously    affected. 

Possible  Source  of  the  Disease 

When  or  how  the  disease  entered  the  United 
States  is  not  known.  Under  federal  quarantine 
regulations  instituted  in  1914,  all  importations  of 
sugarcane  cuttings  entering  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  through  authorized  channels,  are 
given  both  fungicidal  and  insecticidal  treatment 
(including  submersion  in  hot  water,  which  kills 
chlorotic   streak),   and   are   grown    for   two   vegetative 


generations  in  an  insect-proof  greenhouse  at  Ar- 
lington Farm,  Va.,  before  being  shipped  to  the 
commercial  cane-growing  areas.  Prior  to  such  dis- 
tribution, they  are  again  subjected  to  the  hot-water 
treatment.  These  precautions  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  recent  introduction  of  chlorotic  streak,  ex- 
cept through  unauthorized  importations  of  seed  cut- 
tings. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  disease  may  have  been 
introduced  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  quarantine 
and  that  it  has  persisted  on  sugarcane,  or  even  on 
some  wild  grass,  without  being  detected.  However, 
no  wild  grass  or  cultivated  plant  other  than  sugar- 
cane is  known  to  take  the  disease.  It  is  possible 
that  some  varieties  of  sugarcane  are  symptomless 
carriers,  that  is,  they  have  the  disease  without 
showing  the  characteristic  streaks  on  the  leaves.  The 
existence  of  such  has  not  been  demonstrated,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  a  very  remote  possibility  that  chlo- 
rotic streak  has  persisted  in  Louisiana  on  such  var- 
ieties. 

Present   Known   Distribution 

The  first  discovery  of  chlorotic  streak  in  Louisiana 
was  made  by  the  writer  in  Avoyelles  Parish  in  the 
summer  of  1937,  and  in  the  spring  of  1938  it  was 
found  by  R.  D.  Rands  and  the  writer  in  St.  Tohn 
Parish.  The  disease  was  not  found  in  southern 
Florida  or  the  sirup-producing  sections  of  northern 
Florida    and   southern   Georgia. 

Subsequent  surveys  conducted  by  the  Federal 
and  State  pathologists  have  shown  that  the  disease 
occurs  also  in  St.  James,  Assumption,  Lafourche, 
and  Terrebonne  parishes,  principally  on  C.P.  29/320. 
but  also  on  several  other  varieties.  The  small 
plantings  on  which  the  disease  was  first  found  in 
Avoyelles   Parish   have  been  destroyed. 

Importance  of  the   Disease 

Anv  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  disease  in 
Louisiana  at  the  present  time  would  be  pure  con- 
jecture. In  Queensland  and  Hawaii  rather  impor- 
tant reductions  in  yields  have  been  reported  for  cer- 
tain varieties.  However,  the  present  commercial 
varieties  in  Louisiana  are  of  somewhat  different 
breeding  from  those  which  have  been  affected  in 
these  countries,  and  until  the  disease  has  been 
studied  here,  we  do  not  know  what  effect  it  may 
have  on  the  yields  of  our  varieties. 

Whatever  its  immediate  importance  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  potential  menace, 
if  it  should  become  established  in  the  State  beyond 
hope  of  eradication,  since  it  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  it  might  prove  destructive  to  some  seedling 
variety  to  be  produced  in  the  future,  which  would 
combine  the  desirable  qualities  of  high  yield  and 
early  maturity,  with  resistance  to  the  other  impor- 
tant sugarcane  diseases  in  the  State.  The  disease 
might  thus  cost  the  future  industry  of  the  State  the 
utilization  of  a  superior  sugarcane  variety.  With 
the  history  of  the  mosaic  epidemic  fresh  in  the  minds 
ol  Louisiana  growers,  there  are  few,  as  one  planter 
expressed  it,  "who  can  hear  of  the  appearance  of 
a  new  sugarcane  disease  in  the  State  without  a  feel- 
ing   of    apprehension". 

How  the   Disease  Spreads 

Experiments  conducted  in  Louisiana  by  the  writer, 
repeating  similar  ones  in  other  countries,  have  proved 
that  chlorotic  streak  is  transmitted  in  sugarcane 
cuttings  used  as  seed.  This  is  doubtless  the  way 
in    which    it    has    been    spread    from    one    country    to 
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another,  and  in  all  probability,  the  principal  means 
of  its  spread  in  Louisiana  from  the  original  source. 
The  disease  is  eliminated  from  sugarcane  cuttings 
by  submerging  them  for  20  minutes  in  hot  water  at 
52°   C.   (125°-126°   F.). 

In  addition  to  seed  transmission,  field  observations 
have  shown  that  the  disease,  like  mosaic,  spreads 
from  diseased  to  healthy  plants  in  the  field,  pre- 
sumably being  transmitted  by  some  insect.  How- 
ever, insect  transmission  of  chlorotic  streak  has  not 
been  proved.  In  Australia  it  has  been  observed 
that  such  spread  occurs  principally  in  low,  wet  areas. 


Figure  1.  Symptoms  of  chlorotic  streak  on  two  varie- 
ties of  sugarcane,  showing  the  pale  yellowish  streaks  with 
wavy,  irregular  margins  on  (A),  C.  P.  29/99,  and  (B), 
Co.  281.  The  dead  areas  in  the  centers  of  the  streaks 
may   be  seen   on   the  latter   variety. 


Control  Measures 

The  question  of  concerted  action  in  attempts  to 
eliminate  chlorotic  streak,  possibly  involving  plow- 
ing out  of  whole  fields  of  plant  cane  should  be  held 
in  abeyance  until  more  complete  information  is  at 
hand  on  the  present  distribution  of  the  disease,  its 
effect  on  commercial  varieties,  rapidity  and  manner 
of  spread,  and  whether  it  is  present  in  uncultivated 
plants  in  or  near  the  cane  fields.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  elimination  of  chlorotic  streak  by  voluntary. 


individual  action  of  the  owners  of  farms  or  planta- 
tions affected  is  highly  desirable  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  clean  up  of  individual  properties  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  time  without  great 
disruption  of  routine  practices.  In  some  fields  where 
the  percentage  of  affected  plants  is  high,  plowing 
out  of  the  stubble  following  harvest  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

In  fields  where  the  percentage  of  infection  is  low. 
roguing  out  the  diseased  plants  should  be  resorted 
to,  particularly  in  cane  that  is  to  be  used  for  seed. 
Many  growers  have  now  had  sufficient  experience 
with  roguing  mosaic  to  enable  them  to  judge  as  to 
the  practicability  of  roguing  chlorotic  streak  from 
their  fields. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  take  seed  cane  from  infected 
areas,  the  hot  water  treatment  should  be  resorted 
to.  Since  few  plantations  are  at  present  equipped 
for  treating  large  quantities  of  seed  cane  with  hot 
water,  this  procedure  is  recommended  as  a  means  of 
establishing  healthy  seed  plots  of  susceptible  var- 
ieties rather  than  for  handling  large  quantities  of 
cane.  Before  undertaking  the  installation  of  equip- 
ment for  treating  seed  cane  with  hot  water,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  State  or 
Federal  stations  regarding  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Doubtless  most  growers  who  will  be  forced  to  con- 
sider the  disease  in  their  planting  program  this 
summer  and  fall  will  prefer  to  mill  all  of  their  dis- 
eased cane,  and  to  purchase  healthy  cane  from 
nearby  areas  where  chlorotic  streak  does  not  occur. 
Whatever  method  of  procedure  is  adopted,  the  im- 
portance of  not  planting  diseased  seed  can  not  be 
overemphasized. 


RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820     W.    GRAND    AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


'Rieid  Econo^vi. Mor\!' 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%   more  surface  than  ordinary 

paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 

SOME    OF    T1IK    USERS 

Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Smedes  Pros. 

Alice    C.    Planting    Co.  Billeaud    Sugar    Co. 

San   Francisco   Planting   Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis    Planting    Co.  Poplar  Grove    Planting   Co. 

and   thousands  more 


Distributor:    A.    Paid  win    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans.    La. 

Factory    Representative:    P.    J.    Derbes,    1685    Robert    Street. 

New    Orleans 
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Good  Drainage  Emphasized 

Improvement  of  drainage  and  general  growing 
conditions  in  the  heavy  clay  soils  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district  will  mitigate  damage  from  root  rot 
and  increase  cane  yields  on  large  areas  comprising 
this  kind  of  soil.  Such  are  the  practical  deductions 
from  a  highly  technical  investigation  by  Messrs.  R. 
D.  Rands  and  Ernest  Dopp,  of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research  (Vol.  56,  No.  1,  Jan".  1,  1938). 
Their  article  is  entitled  "Influence  of  certain  harmful 
soil  constituents  on  the  severity  of  Pythium  root  rot 
of  sugarcane". 

The  authors  were  attempting  to  explain  why  root 
rot  is  so  severe  in  some  fields,  or  during  some  years, 
and  less  so  in  others,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
root-rotting  fungus  was  present  continuously  in  the 
soil  under  all  conditions.  Severe  outbreaks  in  plant 
cane  usually  followed  heavy  rainfall  during  the  win- 
ter on  land  having  a  high  water  table.  This  com- 
bination sometimes  resulted  in  virtual  saturation  of 
the  soil  for  periods  of  a  week  or  longer.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  even  temporary  waterlogging 
and  resultant  exclusion  of  air  from  a  heavy  soil 
may  bring  about  a  toxic  condition  injurious  to  crops. 
Two  toxic  compounds  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
soil  are  hydrogen  sulphide  and  salicylic  aldehyde. 
It  was  thought  that  these  or  similarly  behaving  sub- 
stances might  make  the  cane  roots  more  susceptible 
to  attack  by  the  root-rotting  Pythium.  Therefore, 
under  controlled  greenhouse  conditions,  the  authors 
added  various  amounts  of  these  chemicals  dissolved 
in  water  to  a  number  of  sugarcane  plants  growing  in 
3-gallon  jars  of  sand  supplied  with  a  complete  nu- 
trient solution.  A  second  series  of  jars  without 
toxin,  but  containing  plants  of  equal  size,  served  as 
controls.  Later  one-half  of  the  jars  in  each  series 
was  inoculated  with  the  root-rotting  Pythium.  Thus, 
individual  and  combined  damage  by  the  Pythium 
and   toxins   could   be   compared. 

At  high  concentrations  of  the  toxins  both  the  plants 
and  the  Pythium  were  killed,  which  was  expected 
because  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  chemicals. 
At  intermediate  strengths  (10  to  50  parts  of  toxin  to 
one  million  parts  of  liquid  wetting  the  sand)  which 
the  plants  and  fungus  would  stand,  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  did  not  appear  to  weaken  the  roots  so  as  to 


increase  the  severity  of  root  rot.  The  salicylic  al- 
dehyde, on  the  other  hand,  had  a  surprising  effect. 
Concentrations  of  20-40  parts  per  million  of  this 
chemical,  which  had  little  if  any  influence  on  cane 
growth  in  the  absence  of  the  Pythium,  apparently  so 
predisposed  the  roots  to  infection  that  when  the 
Pythium  was  present  the  reduction  in  weight  of 
plants  after  one  to  three  months'  growth  was  from 
two  to  seven  times  greater  than  from  the  Pythium 
alone.  Therefore,  if  chemical  examination  of  the 
poorly  drained,  heavy  clay  soils  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district  should  reveal  the  presence  of  this  or 
similar  behaving  compounds,  such  would  account,  at 
least  partly,  for  the  frequently  severe  root  rot  noted 
during  some  years  in  all  but  the  most  resistant  varie- 
ties. Improving  the  drainage  and  the  general  level 
of  fertility  in  such  areas  has  in  numerous  instances 
markedly  increased  yields  of  even  the  resistant  var- 
ieties. 


AAA  Announces  Finding  on  Allot- 
ments For  1938  to  Importers  of 
Liquid  Sugar 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced June  17th  that  on  the  basis  of  evidence  re- 
ceived at  a  public  hearing  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  February  1,  1938,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A.  Wallace  has  issued  a  finding  that  the  allotment 
among  importers  of  the  1938  liquid  sugar  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  afford 
all  interested  persons  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
market  such   sugar. 

A  summary  of  the  evidence  developed  at  the  hear- 
ing and  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  are  con- 
tained in  Sugar  Determination  No.  34,  which  has 
been   signed   by  the   Secretary. 

This  matter  centered  around  an  attempt  by  some 
United  States  importers  of  liquid  sugar  to  protect 
their  individual  businesses  and  had  no  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  liquid  sugar  to  be  imported,  which  is 
definitely  fixed  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  at  7,970,558 
gallons  from  Cuba  and  830,894  gallons  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  No  other  foreign  countries 
were  given   a   liquid   sugar   quota. 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
N0FL0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in   the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by   Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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AAA  Announces  Procedure  on 

Entry  of  Puerto  Rican  Sugar 

After  June  27 


Beginning  June  27,  1938,  all  Puerto  Rican  raw 
sugar  for  further  processing  entering  the  United 
States  for  consumption  has  been  required  to  show 
prior  certification  by  the  Sugar  Section  that  such 
sugar  is  within  the  1938  quota  or  allotments  thereof 
for  Puerto  Rico.  This  procedure  was  followed  after 
June   1  last  year. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs  has  instructed  all 
Collectors  of  Customs  that  on  and  after  June  27, 
1938,  raw  sugar  arriving  in  the  United  States  from 
Puerto  Rico  for  further  processing,  should  not  be 
permitted  entry  for  consumption  in  the  continental 
United  States  until  the  Sugar  Section  has  certified  to 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry  that 
such  sugar  is  within  the  1938  sugar  quota  or  allot- 
ments thereof  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Request  for  certification  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Sugar  Section  by  the  consignee  of  the  sugar.  Letters 
or  wires  are  required  to  give  the  following  informa- 
tion: (1)  the  approximate  quantity  of  sugar  and 
identifying  marks,  (2)  the  type  of  sugar  and  approx- 
imate polarization,  (3)  the  name  of  the  vessel,  (4) 
the  port  of  entry,  and  (5)  the  date  of  arrival. 


FSCC  Purchases  Surplus  Cane  Syrup 


Surplus  cane  syrup  is  being  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  and  dis- 
tributed to  State  relief  agencies,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  announced  on  June  21st. 
The  purchases  are  being  made  in  Louisiana  and  may 
be  extended  to  other  southern  States. 

The  purchase  program,  which  was  authorized  only 
until  June  30,  1938,  was  limited  to  total  purchases 
of  250,000  gallons.  The  program  was  requested 
by  the  syrup  industry  and  it  is  designed  to  remove 
a  part  of  the  present  surplus  stock  of  syrup.  Syrup 
production   in    1937   was   25,135,000  gallons,    as   com- 


pared  with    a    1936   production   of  22,676,000   gallons 
and  a    1928-32  average  of   17,800,000  gallons. 

The  syrup  was  purchased  from  growers  and  from 
primary  processors  who  buy  cane  directly  from  grow- 
ers, at  a  price  of  #2.10  per  case  for  syrup  packed  in 
No.  10  cans  and  $2.35  for  syrup  packed  in  No.  5 
cans. 
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CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 


FOR  BIGGER  SUGAR  PROFITS . . 

supply  nitrogen  with 


SULPHATEofAMMO 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY 


NEW  ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,   La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and   Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale     Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified    Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

544  Canal  Bank  Bldg.      New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  RA.  4247 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,   LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
82  Wall  Street 
Tel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
304   Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  5443 


-      v  FOB,  SUGAR   CANE   FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 

837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW   ORLEANS.    LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS   OF   ALL   GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201    Nola   Building— 407    Carondelet   St. 
Phone   RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


"serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


CIRCULATION  OF  THIS  ISSUE  5000  COPIES 
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No.  21 


A  Formal  Statement  by  the  American  Sugarcane 

League  Bearing  on  the  Matter  of  Increased 

Pay  for  Farm  Workers 


The  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  regard  to  the  fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates 
for  persons  employed  in  planting  and  cultivating 
sugarcane  during  the  current  year  of  1938  prescribes 
a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  for 
adult  workers.  The  public  hearings  held  in  Louis- 
iana during  the  month  of  February  on  this  subject 
were  full  and  complete,  having  been  held  in  three 
different  cities  for  the  convenience  of  witnesses  from 
all  sections  of  the  sugar  district.  A  careful  study 
of  the  record  of  these  hearings  does  not  reveal  evi- 
dence which  would,  with  present  prices  and  under 
present  conditions  and  circumstances  in  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  district,  demonstrate  any  practicable 
justification  for  such  an  increase. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  on  behalf  of  its  membership  of  nine 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  sugarcane  growers  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is  primarily  to  benefit  all  of 
those  persons  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, and  the  members  of  the  League  agree  readily 
to  cooperate  towards  a  fair  and  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  the  benfits  of  the  Act.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  benefits  to  be  distributed  must  be  real  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  to  avoid  considering  the  matter  of  this 
wage  determination  in  any  light  except  the  full  effect 
of  the  developments  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  record  will  show  that  during  the  marketing 
season  for  the  1936  crop  $3.75  per  ton  was  the  pur- 
chase price  for  sugarcane.  There  was  no  Govern- 
ment payment  made  on  sugarcane  produced  for  the 
1936  crop.  The  record  will  show  that  on  September 
1,    1937,  when  the  Sugar  Act  was   signed,   the   price 


of  raw  sugar  was  $3.55  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
suggested  a  $3.57  per  ton  price  for  cane,  to  which 
was  to  be  added  the  government  payment.  The 
record  will  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  public  hear- 
ings in  February  1938,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
the  open  market  was  $3.15  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  record  will  also  show  that  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  during  the  normal  marketing  season  for  the 
1937  crop,  October  to  March,  averaged  $3.19  per 
hundred  pounds. 

At  the  time  of  the  February  hearings,  the  raw- 
market  was  3.15c  and  the  average  for  the  marketing 
period  just  then  ending  was  3.19c.  At  these  hearings 
the  point  was  made  that  the  previous  cane  crop 
(1936)  has  sold  for  $3.73  per  ton  and  the  expected 
return  from  the  1938  crop  including  benefit  pay- 
ments, would  not  average  out  more  than  $3.90  per 
ton. 

We  then  had  before  us  for  discussion  the  pros- 
pective wage  rates  for  cultivating  the  1938  crop.  The 
representative  grower  witnesses  stated  that  in  spite 
of  the  low  price  existing  and  in  prospect,  wage  rates 
were  to  be  continued  at  the  old  basis,  which  repre- 
sented about  11%  over  the  1936  basis  when  our 
production  was  not  limited  and  our  sales  price  was 
higher. 

Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  the  parity  price 
which  was  paid  to  growers  for  the  1934  crop  was 
$4.59  per  ton  and  for  the  1935  crop  the  parity  price 
was  $4.66.  Based  upon  the  current  price  for  raw 
sugar,  the  probability  for  the  1938  crop  is  approxi- 
mately $3.45  per  ton.  It  is  well  known  that  since 
March  1st,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has  decreased  to 
the  lowest  price  since  1932  when  the  price  was  at 
an  all-time  low.  As  a  matter  of  historical  record  the 
present    price    of    sugar    is    lower    than    the    average 
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price  for  any  year  since  1864.  Experienced  observers 
do  not  see  at  the  present  time  any  indications  of  a 
substantial  recovery  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  upon 
which  price  is  based  the  return  of  the  grower  from 
the  sale  of  his  sugar  cane.  In  fact,  it  appears  impos- 
sible to  justify  an  expectation  that  the  sales  price 
of  sugar  cane  in  1938,  including  benefit  payments, 
can  go  above  $3.45  per  ton.  Thus  the  price  ex- 
pected for  the  1938  crop  will  neither  equal  the  1934, 
1935  or  1937  price  nor  even  approach  the  price 
averaged  for  the  1936  crop,  when  costs  of  produc- 
tion were  less. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  unless  the  grow- 
ers are  allowed  to  enjoy  actual  benefits  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sugar  Act,  there  is  really  nothing  to 
divide  commensurately  with  laborers,  except  at  the 
entire  expense  of  the  grower.  The  sugar  cane  grow- 
ers of  Louisiana  are  perfectly  willing  to  improve 
the  conditions  and  the  rates  of  pay  of  their  labor 
but  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  have  some  reason- 
able assurance  or  expectation  of  their  ability  to  pay 
such  increases  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  crop.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  in- 
tended, or  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses, to  have  sugarcane  growers  gratuitously  im- 
prove the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  to  laborers,  thereby 
increasing  the  costs  of  production,  when  at  the  same 
time  and  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  (and  therefore 
the  price  of  sugarcane)  is  decreased  to  a  point 
where  the  farmer  who  grows  sugarcane  is  worse  off 


financially  and  economically  under  the  Sugar  Act 
as  compared  to  his  situation  in  1936,  or  in  1937 
prior  to  September  1st,  when  the  Sugar  Act  was 
signed. 

The  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  regret  very 
much  the  delays  which  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
it  necessary  to  increase  rates  of  pay  for  work  done 
during  the  past  six  months, — work  already  settled 
for  with  the  laborers.  The  difficulties  of  adjustment 
and  settlement  retroactively  will  be  great  for  every- 
body, but  for  those  thousands  of  small  growers  who 
do  not  keep  books  these  adjustments  and  settlements 
will  present  difficulties  that  are  practically  insur- 
mountable. The  public  hearings  were  held  in  Feb- 
ruary and  the  determination  was  announced  in  July 
after  the  work  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  1938 
crop  had  been  completed. 

In  accordance  with  the  judicial  opinion  expressed 
recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
a  determination  affecting  so  important  a  cost  item 
as  labor  rates,  should  have  been  first  submitted  to 
the  industry  for  their  examination  and  study,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sugarcane 
growers  of  Louisiana  find  nothing  in  the  record  of 
the  public  hearing  to  justify  in  a  practical  business 
sense  any  increase  in  wage  rates  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  labor  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar- 
cane are  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  of  all 
costs,  so  that  when  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent 
is  imposed,  the  whole  cost  of  production  is  increased 
12%  to  14%.  Where  the  farmer  grows  other  crops, 
his  costs  are  increased  15%  and  more.  We  cannot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  sugar 
product  has  in  the  meantime  been  decreased  dras- 
tically and  there  is  little  hope  for  an  increase  suffi- 
cient or  in  time  to  balance  the  items  of  increased 
cost. 

We  consider  it  pertinent  to  mention  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wage  rates  to  planting  and  culti- 
vating of  sugarcane  may  be  exclusive  as  regards  en- 
forcement, but  it  is  obvious  that  an  increase  in  the 
wage  rates  for  work  on  sugarcane  is  bound  to  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  wage  rates  for  labor  per- 
formed in  connection  with  other  crops  on  the  farm, 
and  even  for  labor  performed  on  neighboring  farms. 
The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  increases  are  there- 
fore not  confined  to  the  acreage  in  sugarcane,  but  in 
some  measure  extend  to  acreage  in  rice,  cotton, 
potatoes  and  other  crops  within  the  same  area  of 
production.  This  thought  suggests  also  the  im- 
portance of  the  consideration  which  must  be  given 
to  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laborers  themselves.  In  fact  the 
provisions  of  Section  301  (b)  require  this  considera- 
tion. It  is  impracticable,  in  our  opinion,  to  attempt 
to  set  up  standards  that  are  based  upon  conditions 
in  other  areas. 

The  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  and  the  AAA 
officials  know  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  price  of  sugarcane  and  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  increase  the  wages  of  his  labor.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  matter  is  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  intent  of  the  Sugar  Act  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  industry  and  the  distribution 
of  the  benefits  on  some  reasonably  proportionate 
basis.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  be  willing  to  con- 
sider the   adoption   of   a    sliding   scale   of  wage   rates 
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based  upon  the  seasonal  average  price  of  raw  sugar, 
which  controls  the  price  of  sugarcane. 

For  emphasis,  we  reiterate  that  there  is  a  strong 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  cooperate 
in  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  laborer 
and  to  divide  with  the  laborer  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  legislation.  But  there  is  necessarily  a  direct 
and  continuing  connection  between  the  returns  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer  and  his  costs  of  production. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  the  farmer  is  restricted  in  the 
number  of  acres  that  he  can  plant  in  sugarcane. 
Under  the  Act  the  farmer  has  been  required  to  in- 
crease rates  of  pay  for  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane, 
just  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  a  similar  in- 
crease for  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  sugarcane. 
Since  the  Sugar  Act  became  law  the  price  of  sugar 
has  been  very  drastically  reduced  and  prospects  for 
the  price  of  sugar  cane   accordingly   are    alarming. 

All  of  these  matters  must  be  considered  together. 
It  is  true  that  under  the  Act  the  grower  receives  a 
conditional  payment  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  payment,  when  we  give  due  consideration  to 
the  restrictions  and  the  requirements  placed  upon 
the  farmer  in  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
At  the  present  time  there  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  purchase  contract  at  rates 
which  will  create  additional  burdens  to  the  industry 
and  jeopardize  the  ability  of  many  factories  to 
operate  successfully.  The  grower  must  look  with 
grave  concern  upon  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  in 
factory  capacity  to  harvest  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
crop.  The  grower  cannot  be  satisfied  to  increase 
his  costs  and  to  anticipate  a  decreased  price  for 
his  sugarcane,  when  he  faces  the  added  uncertainty 
of  whether  he  will  continue  to  have  a  ready  market 
for  all  of  his  cane  because  of  the  status  of  sugar 
factories  under  the  proposed  contract.  The  grower 
naturally  wants  an  advantageous  contract,  but  he 
does  not  want  to  put  out  of  business  the  factory 
to  which  he  must  deliver  his  sugarcane  and  which 
is  his  only  market. 

To  get  a  fair  and  complete  picture  it  is  necessary 
to  take  all  of  these  matters  into  consideration,  and 
to  compare  the  lot  of  the  farmer  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act  with  his  situation  under  the  re- 
strictions and  requirements  of  the  Act,  which  was 
adopted  to  benefit  the  farmer  principally. 

To  repeat:  In  1936  there  was  no  restriction  on 
production  and  no  supervision  from  Washington. 
Standard  cane  sold  for  $3.73  per  ton. 

In  1937  we  came  under  the  rulings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  incurred  increased  harvesting 
costs  amounting  to  16c  per  ton,  had  our  acreages 
reduced,  and  sold  such  of  our  crop  as  was  standard 
for  $3.90  per  ton,  including  benefit  payments. 

In  1938  we  face  a  sales  price  of  $3.45  per  ton  of 
standard  cane  including  benefit  payments  and  in- 
creases in  labor  costs  of  45c  per  ton. 

Unless  the  farmer  can  reasonably  anticipate  the 
restoring  of  the  price  of  his  product  to  a  cost-plus 
basis,  the  proposed  increase  in  wages  becomes  an 
impossible  burden.  No  price  increase  is  asked  for 
or  needed  above  the  Jones-Costigan  standard.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wallace  both  officially 
approved  that  standard  when  announcing  that  the 
sugar  tax  would  be  imposed  without  increasing  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  Nothing  was  said  about 
lowering  prices.  The  sugar  industry  has  absorbed 
the    tax    without   complaint,    but    no    one    anticipated 


that  we  would  be  asked  to  make  greater  absorp- 
tions, not  even  the  consumer  who  already  knows 
that  he  is  paying  a  very  low  price  for  his  sugar. 
No  farmer  can  improve  his  situation  if  forced  to 
increase  the  expenditures  needed  for  the  production 
of  a  crop  from  which  he  receives  diminishing  returns. 
The  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  formally  request 
a  re-consideration  of  the  entire  matter  and  a  re- 
determination which  is  based  appropriately  upon 
the  price  of  sugar  today  and  during  the  marketing 
season,  and  therefore  upon  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to   pay   increased   wages. 


Tentative  Determination  of  Fair 

Price  for  1938  Louisiana  Sugar- 

Cane  Crop  Announced 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced on  July  13th,  1938  a  tentative  determina- 
tion of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  be  paid  for 
the  1938  crop  of  sugarcane  in  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane area  by  processors  who  as  producers  apply  for 
payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

The  proposed  determination  would  involve  a  basic 
increase  in  payments  to  Louisiana  growers  of  ap- 
proximately 8  cents  per  ton  of  par  cane  (at  the 
present  level  of  sugar  prices)  as  compared  with  the 
contract  provisions  in  effect  during  the  last  crop, 
continuance  of  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee.  At  the  3  cent  and 
3i  cent  levels  of  price,  the  gain  to  growers  would 
be  6  cents  and  3  cents  per  ton  of  standard  sugar- 
cane, respectively. 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  payments  that  the  producer  on  the  farm  who  is 
also  directly  or  indirectly  a  processor  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  shall  pay  for  any  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets  grown  by  other  producers  and  processed  by 
him  at  rates  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  after  investigation  and  public 
hearing.  Public  hearings  on  the  subject  were  held 
at  Baton  Rouge  on  May  17.  1938  and  at  Clewiston, 
Florida  on  June  3.  Representatives  of  the  majority 
of  the  producers  and  processors  requested  the  issu- 
ance of  a  tentative  determination  prior  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  that  they 
might  have  opportunity  to  present  additional  material 
on  the  questions   at  issue. 

Further  action  with  respect  to  the  determination 
will  be  withheld  until  August  10,  to  provide  growers, 
processors,  and  other  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity to  file  briefs,  memoranda  and  additional  data. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  asked  for 
an  extension  of  this  date  to  Aug.  25th  but  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  no  reply  had  been  received. 

Summary  of  Tentative   Fair  Price   Deter- 
mination 

The  basic  feature  of  the  determination,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  industry  in  recent  years  and  its 
recommendation  at  the  hearings,  is  a  sliding  scale  system 
of  payment  for  cane,  based  on  the  price  of  sugar;  with 
premiums  for  sugarcane  above  a  designated  standard  and 
discounts    for   sugarcane    below    the    standard. 

In  Louisiana,  where  settlement  with  growers  is  on  the 
basis  of  New  Orleans  quotations,  a  basic  payment  of  Si 
for  each  1  cent  of  the  average  price  per  pound  for  the 
season  is  proposed  for  standard  cane  at  a  3|  cent  average 
price  for  raw  sugar,  duty  paid.  The  basic  rate  of  SI 
for   each    1    cent    is   to    be    reduced    by   2    percent    for    each 
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1/4  cent  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  down  to  a  2\  cent 
level  of  raw  prices,  duty  paid  basis,  and  increased  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  for  each  1/4  cent  increase  up  to  4^ 
cents.  (At  the  hearings  a  3  percent  differential  was 
recommended  by  the  representative  of  the  Louisiana 
Grower-Processor  Committee.)  The  determination  also 
provides  that  discounts  for  cane  below  standard  cane 
shall  not  exceed  2  percent  for  each  full  1/10  percent 
decline  down  to  9^  percent  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice. 
Premiums  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  1  percent  for  each 
full  1/10  percent  of  sucrose  above  standard  cane  are  pro- 
vided as  contrasted   with  7/10  percent   previously   granted. 

Standard  sugarcane  for  the  area  east  of  the  Atchafa- 
laya  River  will,  for  the  purpose  of  the  determination,  be 
deemed  to  be  sugarcane  containing  11^  percent  to  12 
percent  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  and  for  the  area  lying 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  \\\  percent  to  Yl\  per- 
cent sucrose.  Discounts  identical  with  those  provided  for 
in  the  year  1937  are  to  be  included  for  sugarcane  injured 
through    freeze. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available  to  the  Department 
as  a  result  of  its  preliminary  investigation,  the  foregoing 
improvement  in  the  growers'  position  under  the  purchase 
contract  is  deemed  to  be  "fair  and  reasonable".  Under 
the  contracts  which  have  been  in  effect  in  recent  years  in 
Louisiana  the  processor  is  protected  against  price  declines 
since  the  price  paid  growers  for  sugarcane  is  reduced  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  value  of  the  recoverable  raw 
sugar. 

If,  for  example,  standard  sugarcane  (or  par  sugarcane 
as  it  is  often  called)  yields  160  pounds  of  raw  sugar 
and  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  3  cents,  there  is  $4.80  worth 
of  sugar  to  be  accounted  for.  Under  the  1937  Eastern 
Louisiana  purchase  agreement  the  grower  would  receive 
$2.82  and  the  processor  would  retain  $1.98  (plus  the  value 
of  the  by-products)  to  cover  his  costs  and  provide  a 
profit.  If  the  price  for  the  season  should  decline  50  cents 
per  hundredweight,  the  income  of  the  processor  would  be 
reduced  by  18  cents  per  ton  while  the  income  of  the  pro- 
ducer  would    be    reduced   by   62   cents. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  existence  of  differentials 
for  cane  below  standard  the  producer  assumes  in  large 
measure  the  risk  of  quality  variations,  although  to  some 
extent  quality  of  cane  mav  be  controlled  by  the  cutting 
practices    followed    by    producers. 

Under  the  terms  of  cane  purchase  contracts  in  use 
in  1933  and  prior  years  in  Louisiana,  the  growers  and 
processors  both  shared  the  risk  of  price  change  since 
the  contracts  called  for  a  payment  of  $1  for  each  1  cent 
of  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  without  regard  to  the  level  of 
such  prices.  In  fair  price  determinations  for  other  sugar 
producing  areas,  pursuant  to  Section  301(d)  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  no  contract  which  was  less  advantageous  to  growers 
than  those  of  the  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  legislation  has  been  approved  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Decreasing  volume  of  sugar  production  in  Louisiana 
with  the  accompanying  increase  of  unit  costs  as  a  result  of 
a  failing  cane  supply  no  doubt  accounted  in  part  for  the 
departure  from  the  historic  sharing  ratio  after  1933. 
During  recent  years,  however,  the  volume  of  production 
in  Louisiana  has  increased  sharply  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  total  income  to  both  producers  and  processors. 
Production  has  increased  from  an  average  of  150,000  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  in  the  period  1927-31  to  more  than 
400,000  tons  in  1937.  Grower  gross  income,  which  averaged 
about  7-3/4  million  dollars  in  the  earlier  period  had  in- 
creased to  16  million  dollars  in  1937  (disregarding  benefit 
payments  of  approximately  5  million  dollars),  while  the 
gross  income  of  processors  (exclusive  of  bv-product  values) 
had  increased  from  an  average  of  2-3/4  million  dollars 
for  the  period  1927-31  to  approximately  8£  million  dollars 
in  1937.  Processors  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
volume  have  apparentlv  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  longer 
period  of  operation  and  consequent  relatively  lower  unit 
costs. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
make  an  official  determination  on  or  about  August 
10lh;  and  in  the  meantime,  growers,  processors  ami 
oilier  interested  parties  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  representations  they  choose  to  submit  to 
the  Sugar  Section. 

Instead  of  following  the  procedure  of  past  years 
when    the   determination    was    announced    without    ad- 


vance submission  to  the  industry,  the  Sugar  Section 
is  making  the  proposed  determination  available  to 
the  parties  to  be  affected,  so  that  they  may  offer 
such  criticisms  and  recommendations  as  may  seem 
to  their  best  interest. 

The  Grower-Processor  Committee  having  repre- 
sented the  industry  viewpoint  at  the  Public  Hearing, 
will  probably  engage  in  a  full  study  and  discussion 
of  the  tentative  proposal,  with  a  view  to  submitting 
a  statement  of  the  reactions  of  growers  and  pro- 
cessors to  these  recommendations  of  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion. 

The  accompanying  tables  prepared  by  Air.  W.  M. 
Grayson,  Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  show  the 
schedule  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  actual  sugarcane 
under  the  Tentative  Determination  of  Fair  Price  for 
1938  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Table  A  gives  the  schedule  proposed  for  the  area 
lying  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  standard  cane 
being  defined  as  sugarcane  containing  11.5%  to 
12.0%  sucrose  in  normal  juice.  Table  B  gives  the 
schedule  of  price  to  be  paid  for  actual  sugarcane 
proposed  for  the  area  lying  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River,  standard  cane  being  defined  as  sugarcane 
containing  11.5%  to  12.5%  in  normal  juice. 

Tables  C  and  D  show  the  comparative  return  to 
the  grower  and  to  the  processor  under  the  1937 
Contract  and  under  the  Tentative  Determination  of 
Fair  Price  for  the  1938  Crop  for  the  areas  lying 
east  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  respectively. 

TABLE    A 

TENTATIVE    FAIR    PRICE    DETERMINATION,    1938 
Eastern    Contract 


Tar 

11.5  - 12 

Discount 

2%  to  9.5% 

Premium 

1% 

Price    Differential 

2% 

%   Suc- 

% 

PRICE 

OF  RAW  SUGAR 

rose 

Stand- 
ard 

Normal 

90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

100 

102 

104 

106 

108 

Juice 

Cane 

2.25 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

9.5 

60 

1.22 

1.38 

1.55 

1.73 

1.91 

2.10 

2.29 

2.50 

2.70 

2.92 

10.0 

70 

1.42 

1.61 

1.81 

2.02 

2.23 

2.45 

2.68 

2.91 

3.15 

3.40 

10.5 

80 

1.62 

1.84 

2.07 

2.30 

2.55 

2.80 

3.06 

3.33 

3.60 

3.89 

11.0 

90 

1.82 

2.07 

2.33 

2.59 

2.87 

3.15 

3.44 

3.74 

4.05 

4.37 

11.5 

100 

2.03 

2.30 

2.59 

2.88 

3.19 

3.50 

3.83 

4.16 

4.51 

4.86 

12.0 

100 

2.03 

2.30 

2.59 

2.SS 

3.19 

3.50 

3.83 

4.16 

4.51 

4.86 

12.5 

105 

2.13 

2.42 

2.71 

3.02 

3.34 

3.68 

4.02 

4.37 

4.73 

5.10 

13.0 

110 

2.23 

2.53 

2.84 

3.17 

3.50 

3.85 

4.21 

4.58 

4.96 

5.35 

13.5 

115 

2.33 

2.65 

2.97 

3.31 

3.66 

4.03 

4.40 

4.78 

5.18 

5.59 

14.0 

120 

2.43 

2.76 

3.10 

3.46 

3.82 

4.20 

4.59 

4.99 

5.41 

5.83 

14.5 

125 

2.53 

2.88 

3.23 

3.60 

3.98 

4.38 

4.78 

5.20 

5  63 

6.08 

15.0 

130 

2.63 

2.99 

3.36 

3.74 

4.14 

4.o5 

4.97 

5.41 

5.86 

6.32 

TABLE    B 

TENTATIVE    FAIR    PRICE    DETERMINATION,    1938 


Western  Contract 

Par 

Discount 

Premium 

Price    Differential 


11.5  -  12.5 
2%  to  9.5% 
1% 
2% 


%    Suc- 

% 

PRICE 

OF  RAW  SUGAR 

rose 

Stand- 
ard 
Cane 

Normal 

90 

92 

94 

96 

98 

100 

102 

104 

106 

108 

Juice 

2.25 

2.50 

275 

3.00 

325 

350 

375 

4.00 

4.25 

4.S0 

9.5 

60 

1.22 

1.38 

1.55 

1.73 

1.91 

2.10 

2.29 

2.50 

2.70 

2.92 

10.0 

70 

1.42 

1.61 

1.81 

2.02 

2  .23 

2.45 

2.68 

2.91 

3.15 

3.40 

10.5 

80 

1.62 

1.84 

2  07 

2 .  30 

2.55 

2.80 

3 .  06 

3.33 

3.60 

3.89 

11.0 

90 

1.82 

2.07 

2 .  33 

2.59 

2.87 

3.15 

3.44 

3.74 

4.05 

4.37 

11.5 

100 

2.03 

2.30 

2.59 

2.S8 

3.19 

3.50 

3.  S3 

4.16 

4.51 

4.86 

12.0 

100 

2.03 

2.30 

2 .  59 

2.8S 

3.19 

3 .  50 

3.83 

4.16 

4.51 

4.86 

12.5 

100 

2.03 

2.30 

2.59 

2.88 

3.19 

3.50 

3. S3 

4.16 

4.51 

4.86 

13.0 

105 

2.13 

2.42 

2.71 

3.02 

3.34 

3.68 

4.02 

4.37 

4.73 

5.10 

13.5 

110 

2.23 

2 .  53 

2.84 

3.17 

3.50 

3.85 

4.21 

4.58 

4.96 

5.35 

14.0 

115 

2.33 

2.65 

2.97 

3.31 

3.66 

4.03 

4.40 

4.7S 

5.18 

5.59 

14.5 

120 

2.43 

2 .  76 

3.10 

3.46 

3.82 

4.20 

4.59 

4.99 

5.41 

5.83 

15.0 

125 

2.53 

2.88 

3.23 

3.60 

3.98 

4.38 

4.78 

5.20 

5.63 

6.08 

(Continued  on  page  5) 

21 he  unforgivable  crime  is  soft  hilling.    Do  not  hit  at  all  if  it 
ran  be  avoided;  but  never  hit  softly. —  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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TABLE   C 

COMPARISON   OF   RETURNS   TO    GROWER   AND    PROCESSOR 

UNDER     THE     1937     EASTERN     CONTRACT     AND     THE 

TENTATIVE     1938    EASTERN     CONTRACT,     WITH 

RAW    SUGAR    SELLING    AT    3.0c    PER    POUND 


%  Sucrose 

3ROWER 

PROCESSOR 

Normal  Juice 

1938 

1937 

Gain 

1938 

1937 

Loss 

9.5 

1  73 

1.69 

.04 

1.79 

1.83 

.04 

10  0 

2.02 

1.97 

.05 

1.80 

1.85 

.05 

10.5 

2.30 

2.25 

.05 

1.78 

1.83 

.05 

11.0 

2.59 

2.u4 

.05 

1.76 

1.81 

.05 

11.5 

2.88 

2.82 

.06 

1.71 

1.77 

.06 

12.0 

2.88 

2.82 

.06 

1.94 

2.00 

.06 

12.5 

3.02 

2.89 

.13 

2.04 

2.17 

.13 

13.0 

3.17 

2.99 

.18 

2.13 

2.31 

.18 

13.5 

3.31 

3.09 

.22 

2.24 

2.46 

.22 

14.0 

3.46 

3.19 

.27 

2.33 

2.60 

.27 

14.5 

3.60 

3.29 

.31 

2.44 

2.75 

.31 

15.0 

3.74 

3.38 

.36 

2.55 

2.91 

.36 

TABLE   D 

COMPARISON   OF   RETURNS   TO    GROWER   AND    PROCESSOR 

UNDER    THE     1937    WESTERN    CONTRACT    AND     THE 

TENTATIVE    1938    WESTERN    CONTRACT.    WITH 

RAW    SUGAR    SELLING    AT    3.0c    PER    POUND 


%  Sucrose 
Normal  Juice 

GROWER 

PROCESSOR 

1938 

1937 

Gain 

1938 

1937 

Loss 

9.5 
10.0 
10.5 
11.0 
11.5 
12.0 
12.5 
13.0 
13.5 
14.0 
14.5 
15.0 

1.73 
2.02 
2.30 
2.59 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
3.02 
3.17 
3.31 
3.46 
3.60 

1.69 
1.97 
2.25 
2.54 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.92 
3.02 
3.12 
3.22 
3.31 

.04 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.15 
.19 
.24 
.29 

1.79 
1.80 
1.78 
1.76 
1.71 
1.94 
2.18 
2.28 
2.38 
2.48 
2.58 
2.68 

1.83 
1.85 
1.83 
1.81 
1.77 
2.00 
2.24 
2.38 
2.53 
2.67 
2.82 
2.97 

.04 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.15 
.19 
.24 
.29 

Sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technolo- 
gists 

{Released  by  C.   W.  Edgerton,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer) 

Plans  for  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists,  which  will  be 
held  in  Louisiana  from  October  24  to  November  5, 
1938,  are  practically  complete.  The  delegates  will 
assemble  and  register  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans  on  October  24.  During  the  rest  of  the  first 
week  beginning  Tuesday,  October  25,  a  tour  will  be 
made  through  the  Sugar  Belt  district  of  Louisiana, 
and  during  the  second  week  the  Congress  will  be  in 
session  at  Baton  Rouge  at  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity for  the  presentation  of  papers  and  for  tech- 
nical discussion.  (Continued  on   Page   6 1 


FOR  INCREASED  SUCROSE  EXTRACTION 

AND 

CAPACITY 

USE 

GRUENDLERCRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER  CO. 
CANE  SHREDDER 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
2915  North  Market  Street 

New  Orleans  Office: 

Factory  Sales  &  Engineering  Co., 

816  Howard  Avenue 


RUST-OLEUtVI  CORPORATION 


1820    W.    GRAND    AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%   more  surface  than  ordinary 

paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 

SOME   OF   THE    USERS 
Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Sinedes  Bros. 

Alice   C.   Planting   Co.  Billeaud   Sugar   Co. 

San   Francisco  Planting   Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis   Planting    Co.  Poplar   Grove  Planting  Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Factory   Representative:    P.   J.    Derbes,   1685    Robert    Street, 

New   Orleans. 


MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in   the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett  A.    Molter,   Manager,  Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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The  itinerary  during  the  tour  of  the  first  week  is 
about  as   follows: 

Tuesday,  October  25.  In  the  forenoon  a  trip  to 
the  plant  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 
Company  at  New  Orleans.  In  the  afternoon  a  trip 
to  the  refinery  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Company  at 
Gramercy  and  to  the  refinery  and  plantation  of 
Godchaux  Sugars  at  Reserve. 

Wednesday,  October  26.  In  the  morning  a  trip 
to  Chalmette  Sugar  Refinery  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
trip  to  the  Celotex  plant. 

Thursday,  October  27.  Trips  to  Georgia  and 
Southdown  refineries  and  to  the  Experiment  Station 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Houma. 

Friday,  October  28.  Trips  to  Albania,  Camper- 
down,  and  Billeaud  plantations  and  test  fields,  to 
Sterling  refinery,  and  to  salt  mines  at  Avery  Island 
and  Jefferson   Island. 

Saturday,  October  29.  Trips  to  Greenwood,  Ri- 
enzi,  and  Cinclare  plantations  and  sugar  houses. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  by  towns,  plan- 
tations, and  sugar  companies  for  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  tour.  There  will  be  banquets,  luncheons, 
dinners,  barbecues,  and  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

During  the  second  week  at  Baton  Rouge  the  dele- 
gates will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  field 
plantings  of  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  the  lab- 
oratories carrying  on  research  work,  and  the  Experi- 
mental Sugar  House  of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  also  planning 
to  take  all  interested  to  their  big  refinery  at  Baton 
Rouge.  On  Saturday,  November  5,  the  delegates 
will  be  taken  to  an  American  College  football   game. 

Various  companies  are  also  planning  to  have  ex- 
tensive exhibits  of  plantation  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  Congress 
throughout  the  sugar  world.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  paid-up  membership  in  the  Society  of 
nearly  700,  which  is  considerably  more  than  at  any 
other  Congress. 

Letters  received  recently  indicate  that  there  will 
be  sizeable  delegations  from  such  distant  countries 
as  India,  South  Africa,  Java,  Australia,  and  Hawaii, 
and  of  course  much  larger  delegations  are  expected 
from  the  nearer  sugar  countries  such  as  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  Sixth  Congress  is  being  financed  by  the  State 
of    Louisiana,    the    Louisiana    State    University,    and 


the    American    Sugar    Cane    League,    and    everything 
is  being  done  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 

Those  who  expect  to  attend  the  Congress  should 
inform  the  secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 

Wage  Hearings  Scheduled  in  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced July  21st,  1938  that  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  at 
which  evidence  will  be  received  concerning  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  on  the  farm  in  the  har- 
vesting of  sugarcane  during  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1938  to  June  30,  1939.  and  in  the  production 
and  cultivation  operations  performed  during  the  cal- 
endar year   1939. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  as  follows:  At  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  the  Agricultural  Auditorium, 
Louisiana  State  University  and  A.  &  M.  College,  on 
August  1,  1938,  at  9:30  a.m.;  at  New  Iberia,  Louis- 
iana, in  the  Court  Room,  Parish  Court  House,  on 
August  3,  1938,  at  9:30  a.m.;  at  Thibodaux,  Louis- 
iana, in  the  Agricultural  Building,  on  August  4,  1938, 
at  9:30  a.m.;  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  Room 
300,  Association  of  Commerce  Building,  on  August  5, 
1938,  at  9:30  a.m.;  at  Moore  Haven,  Florida,  in  the 
Court  Room,  County  Court  House,  on  August  9. 
1938,  at  9  a.m. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
"fair  and  reasonable"  wage  rates  for  field  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  cultivation,  and  harvesting 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  public  hearing 
and  investigation.  Compliance  with  the  rates  so  de- 
termined is  one  of  the  conditions  of  payments  to 
growers  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 

Robert  H.  Shields,  Robert  B.  Tyler,  G.  LaGuardia, 
and  Olaf  Wakefield  are  designated  as  presiding 
officers  to  conduct,  either  jointly  or  severally,  the 
foregoing  hearings. 
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r-EARS  6f   INDUSTRIAL  ENG 

O.OF  LA.I 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 


Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 

Godchaux' 's  Sugars  and  Syrups 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA    0618 — RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bids;.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW   PEAS—FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified    Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

544  Canal  Bank  Bldg.      New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  RA.  4247 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO' 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR  MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
82  Wall  Street 
Tel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
304  Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  5443 


FOR   SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 

837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 
OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA  BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic  and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADSES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RALNOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


"serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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2  of  the  World's  Newest  and  Finest 

Raw  Sugar  Factories 


STAINLESS      STEEL 

PUMPS 


Because  every  unit  of  equipment  in  a  good  sugar  factory 
must  synchronize  with  the  others,  there  can  be  no  "weak 
links"  in  the  production  chain.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  have  pumps  for  raw 
juice,  macerating  water, 
and  juice  heaters  that 
will  deliver  top  per- 
formance all  during  the 
season  without  break- 
downs. 

Buffalo  Stainless  Steel 
Heavy  Duty  Ball  Bear- 
ing Pumps  were  chosen 
for  that  kind  of  service 
in  the  two  newest  sugar 
factories,  Iberia  Coop- 
erative and  Breaux 
Bridge  Cooperative  both 
in  Louisiana,  U.  S.  A. 
and  in  many  others  not 
so  new. 


These  pumps  have  all  the  characteristics  desirable  in  a 
pump  for  hard,  constant  service.  (Handle  sand  or  grit 
laden  liquids.) 

•  Enclosed  high-efficien- 
cy impellers. 

•  Sturdy  cast  iron  bear- 
ing stand. 

•  Oversize  bearings. 

•  Pump  end  can  be 
rotated  on  mounting 
bracket  to  give  sev- 
eral positions  of  dis- 
charge. 

•  Perfect  balance. 
Whatever  your  pump- 
ing requirements,  there 
is  a  Buffalo  Pump  of 
the  right  size  and  type 
to  do  the  work  at  high- 
est efficiency — at  lower 
cost. 


Write  for  Bulletin  976 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462  Broadway 


Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Are  We  Laboratory  Specimens? 

The  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  have  observed  for  some  time  with  disbelief,  but  now 
with  rising  uneasiness,  indication  that  the  officials  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  intend  to  use  them  for  conducting  explorations  in  economics.  It  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  allow  no  silent  acquiescence  on  our  part  to  confirm  them  in  any  theory  they  may  enter- 
tain that  a  community  of  some  15,000  American  farmers  with  their  dependents,  engaged  in  an 
industry  that  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  Sates,  is  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  use  in  such 
a  connection. 

Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  The  circumscription  the  Sugar  Section  has  been 
gradually  coiling  around  us  under  the  authority  given  them  by  Congress  is  giving  rise  to  a  creep- 
ing paralysis  of  our  initiative  and  we  apprehend  that  it  may,  if  persisted  in  without  due  appre- 
ciation of  its  seriousness  by  those  in  charge  of  it,  destroy  our  economic  life,  as  inevitably  as  re- 
searchers destroy  while  mice  and  guinea  pigs.  We  find  ourselves  with  a  growing  feeling  that  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  preserve  ourselves,  oppose  as  best  we  can  any  procedures  on  the  part  of  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  possess  no  factor  of  safety 
and  the  practicability  or  impracticability  of  which  can  be  determined  only  as  the  outcome  may 
show  that  the  subject  of  their  experiments  lives   or   dies. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  been  carried  on,  in  a  commercial  way,  since  1795.  Those 
engaged  in  it  have  been,  as  a  community,  hardworking,  industrious  and  intelligent  people.  It  can 
be  said  of  them  that  they  never  sought  nor  found  short  cuts  to  opulence  through  the  outwitting 
of  their  fellow  men  but  won  their  gains  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  from  an  exacting 
task  mistress,  Dame  Nature.  Their  profit,  such  as  it  has  been,  has  comprised  a  part  of 
what  they  created,  with  the  help  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  had  they  not  created  it,  it  would 
never  have  existed.  Of  all  profits  those  from  created  things  are  the  most  legitimate.  When  dis- 
aster has  come  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters  through  acts  of  God,  as  it  frequently  has  done, 
they  have  bowed  in  respect  and  then  risen  courageously,  hopefully  and  uncomplainingly  above 
it  and  gone  on  their  way. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  danger  threatens  them,  or  so  they  instinctively  feel,  through  an  act 
of  man.  They  are  unused  to  that;  they  doubt  its  actuality;  they  find  sudh  weapons  as  they  are 
familiar  with— energy,  study,  labor,  science,  mechanics,  plant  pathology  impotent.  Ail  those  are 
just  so  many  broken  reeds  when  they  try  to  wield  them  against  the  unaccustomed  human  pres- 
sure they  now  confront,  exerted  by  a  group  of  eager  explorers.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion, cloaked  in  the  fiat  of  legislation,  have  the  right  and  power,  and  apparently  the  will,  to  trav- 
el, with  us  in  tow,  from  one  wind  tunnel  to  another.    The    cracking    point    is    thus    ascertainable. 

However  commendable  it  may  be  for  them  to  go  in  search  of  important  new  discoveries  it 
is  a  terrifying  thought  that  we  may  have  been  selected  to  serve  as  human  torches  to  light  them 
on  their  way. 
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A  Letter  From  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Your  Washington  Representative,  having  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  all  parts  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
district,  makes  bold  to  give  you  his  chief  impression, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  poet  who  wished  for  the 
gift  "to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us".  Never  be- 
fore has  your  Washington  Representative  found  such 
a  degree  of  unity  and  commonness  of  purpose, 
as  presently  exists  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  this  attitude  is  shown 
by  the  recognition  now  universally  accorded  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  The  representative  character  of  our  Or- 
ganization is  now  accepted  everywhere.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  great  encouragement  and  much  gratifi- 
cation to  have  so  many  expressions  of  satisfaction 
with  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  League  and  the 
willingness  to  cooperate  under  the  leadership  of  the 
officers  and  active  committees  of  our  Organization. 
The  convincing  membership  of  9,068*  who  have 
paid  dues  for  1938,  is  direct  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence in  and  support  of  the  League  among  sugarcane 
growers,  and  commitments  have  been  openly  made 
which  point  to  a  further  increase  in  membership. 
No  agricultural  organization  of  a  similar  nature  in 
the  United  States  can  boast  of  so  great  a  representa- 


*(Increased   to   9110  since   this   article    was   written). 


tive  membership  and  support.  Sugarcane  growers 
throughout  Louisiana — new,  small  and  large — all  un- 
derstand the  problem  of  the  industry  and  appreciate 
the  difficulties  which  our  Organization  is  meeting 
for  their  eventual  individual  benefit.  They  frankly 
and  publicly  recognize  that  the  Jones-Brown  Act  of 
1937  is  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  of  1934.  They  realize  the  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  Louisiana  from  the  260,000 
quota  basis  to  the  420,000  quota  basis.  They  know 
that  Congress  intended  that  the  benefits  of  this  legis- 
lation should  be  distributed  among  all  interested 
parties,  including  growers  and  processors  and  labor- 
ers. They  are  convinced  that  through  a  liberal  and 
practical  business  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
there  are  benefits  enough  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  provide  prosperity  for  all,  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  They  know  that  the  consumer  is  paying  a 
great  deal  less  for  sugar  than  its  value  as  a  food; 
than  is  paid  for  sugar  in  most  other  countries;  than 
is  paid  for  other  foods  in  the  United  States;  than 
has  been  paid  for  sugar  at  retail  in  the  Linked  States 
over  any  considerable  period  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. They  look  to  the  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation  and  to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
to  make  the  benefits  of  the  Sugar  Act  safe  for  the 
Louisiana    sugar   industry. 

Your  Washington  Representative  also  saw  in 
Louisiana  the  finest  crop  ever  produced  in  our  State. 
For  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  know  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  that  period  between 
1904  and  1914,  present  day  agricultural  conditions 
unfold  themselves  as  a  restoration  of  the  happy 
days  of  that  pre-war  period.  A  restoration  that  is 
based  upon  scientific  research,  the  use  of  and  con- 
tinuous changing  into  new  varieties  of  sugarcane, 
greater  efficiency  in  field  and  factory  and  an  eco- 
nomic stability  that  is  reflected  throughout  the 
Southern  part  of  Louisiana,  even  into  the  economic 
lifeblood  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  And  yet,  with 
this  complete  restoration  of  an  improved  basis, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  something  that  is  akin  to  hope- 
lessness, forced  by  the  daily  reports  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  the  raw  sugar  price,  upon  whose 
quotations  depend  the  success  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  upon  which  depends  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  a  bountiful  crop  under  Federal 
control  may  mean  an  unprosperous  year.  The  out- 
look is  dimmed  everywhere  by  the  overwhelming 
shadow  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar 
enveloping  the  market  in  a  price  depression  which  if 
continued  will  mark  a  new  low  in  the  average  price 
for  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

At  the  Houma  Experiment  Station  we  see  new 
buildings  being  completed  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. One  erected  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  behalf  of  a  grateful  industry  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  scientists  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  making  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry economically  efficient.  Another  being  erected 
by  the  Federal  Government  itself  as  a  physical 
demonstration  of  its  willingness  and  intention  to 
continue  to  make  available  to  our  farmers  the  val- 
uable services  of  its  scientists.  Everywhere  in  the 
fields  we  find  new  varieties  of  sugarcane,  which  each 
year  act  as  blood  transfusions  to  maintain  the  im- 
provements   and    the    progress    of    sugarcane   growing 
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in  an  agricultural  sense.  At  the  Louisiana  State 
University  in  Baton  Rouge  we  find  a  new  sugar  mill, 
constructed  with  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  State  Government  and  from  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  all  cooperating  to- 
wards the  success  of  experiments  for  the  more  effi- 
cient production  of  sugar.  Here  and  there  in  the 
sugar  district  we  see  newly  erected  sugar  mills,  de- 
clared to  be  the  latest  word  in  efficiency  and  mechan- 
ical progress.  These  mills  have  been  financed  in 
large  part  with  Federal  funds,  and  the  repayment 
of  these  loans  depends  exclusively  upon  the  ability 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Co-operatives  to  receive  a 
reasonable  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  sugarcane 
and  sugar.  In  every  sense  there  is  present  in  Louis- 
iana today  the  materials  of  an  economic  set-up  that 
means  prosperity  directly  and  indirectly  to  much  more 
than  a  million  people.  Speaking  broadly,  there  is 
nothing  missing  which  can  not  be  supplied  to  bring 
about  an  economic  recovery  which  meets  all  of  the 
American  standards, — save  alone  a  price  that  will 
make  this  crop  year  of  1938  profitable.  We  are  con- 
strained to  repeat  that  the  price  needed  to  restore 
hopefulness  would  be  no  higher  than  the  Jones-Cos- 
tigan  level  which  was  admittedly  considered  fair 
and  reasonable  to  the  consumer,  no  matter  by  what 
yardstick   it   may   be   measured. 

***** 

The  highlight  of  the  hearings  held  in  Louisiana  on 
the  Fair  Wage  Determination  during  the  first  week 
in  August,  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  dialogue  at  New 
Iberia  between  Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and  the  presiding 
officer.  Mr.  Giles,  as  a  witness,  had  stated  that  the 
sugarcane  farmer  had  suffered  many  years  of  losses. 
In  fact  during  a  period  of  ten  years  from  1923  to 
1932,  there  were  nothing  but  losses  and  the  farmers 
expected  that  there  would  be  other  years  when 
losses  would  occur,  as  always  happens  in  agricul- 
ture. The  presiding  officer  thereupon  asked  Mr. 
Giles  whether  the  years  1934  to  1937  had  not  been 
profitable  to  the  sugarcane  grower,  to  which  Mr. 
Giles  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Then  the  presiding 
officer  suggested  that  the  sugarcane  grower  should 
not  complain  if  he  has  a  bad  year  one  out  of  five 
years.  Whereupon  Mr.  Giles  in  his  inimitable  man- 
ner suggested  that  no  farmer  could  justify  an  objec- 
tion to  having  one  poor  year  out  of  five  except  that 
that  poor  year  was  artificially  produced.  Upon  be- 
ing asked  what  he  meant  by  "artificially  produced" 
and  what  are  the  elements  of  artificiality  in  1938, 
Mr.  Giles  stated  the  case  simply  and  irrefutably 
for  Louisiana  when  he  declared  that  our  growers 
have  a  splendid  crop  produced  under  acreage  re- 
strictions and  in  conformity  with  farming  practices 
required  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  acting  by  virtue  of  his  dis- 
cretionary powers  under  the  sugar  Act  has  by  a  suc- 
cession of  determinations  increased  the  costs  of 
production  while  at  the  same  time  by  other  deter- 
minations he  has  caused  a  succession  of  decreases  in 
the  price  of  sugar  to  a  point  where  it  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  a  profit. 

Obviously,  unless  the  sugar  industry  is  to  be  elim- 
inated, there  must  be  an  improvement  in  the  sugar 
market  situation. 


Recent  Developments  in  Cane  Sugar 
Factory  Equipment 

A  Review  by  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering,  Louisiana  State  University. 

New  cane  varieties,  low  sugar  prices  and  increas- 
ing labor  cost  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  most 
of  the  improvement  made  in  factory  equipment  and 
processes  in  recent  years. 

With  new  varieties  have  come  increased  produc- 
tion and  higher  fiber  content  in  the  canes  both  of 
which  have  tended  to  focus  attention  on  the  milling 
operation.  Fundamental  defects  in  existing  types  of 
mills  become  increasingly  apparent  when  these  units 
are  forced  to  capacity  by  hard  canes.  Much  thought 
has  been  devoted  to  improvements  in  mill  design 
through  the  years,  but  the  Constant  Pressure  Mill 
developed  by  E.  W.  Kopke  is  the  first  design  which 
has  advanced  beyond  the  drawing  stage.  It  has,  we 
believe  very  good  possibilities. 

Operation  of  cane  mills  at  high  roll  speeds  offers  a 
possible  means  of  obtaining  high  capacities  with  rela- 
tively small  mills  and  consequent  smaller  capital  in- 
vestment. A  commercial  Squier  unit  installed  in  the 
Audubon  Sugar  School  Factory  will  operate  at  speeds 
as  high  as  eighty  feet  per  minute  roll  speed  which  is 
approximately  double  the  speed  of  most  mills  operat- 
ing in  Louisiana. 

New  cane  varieties  have  also  increased  the  work  of 
the  factory  clarification  station.  In  Cuba  and  Hawaii 
the  juice  of  the  variety  POJ  2878  has  proven  particu- 
larly troublesome.  In  Louisiana  the  juice  produced  by 
grinding  the  mixture  of  varieties  handled  by  the  fac- 
tories is  generally  more  troublesome  to  clarify  than  is 
the  juice  of  the  individual  varieties  when  handled 
alone. 

High  labor  costs  and  labor  scarcity  in  Hawaii  have 
forced  the  factories  to  resort  to  mechanical  harvesters. 
Such  machines  do  their  job  but  mechanically  har- 
vested cane  carries  with  it  very  large  quantities  of 
trash,  dirt,  and  rocks  all  of  which  results  in  difficul- 
ties in  the  factory  especially  with  clarification.  One 
step  taken  to  ameliorate  such  difficulties  has  been  the 
exercise  of  more  care  and  skill  in  liming  the  juices. 
The  ideal  method  of  liming  would  be  to  bring  each 
drop  of  juice  into  contact  with  exactly  the  right 
amount  of  lime;  this  would  result  in  better  floccula- 
tion  of  the  impurities  of  the  juice  and  consequently 
more  rapid  settling.  It  would  also  eliminate  over- 
liming  with  its  resultant  destruction  of  sugars  and  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  undesirable  constituents  in 
the  clarified  juice.  Even  when  working  with  cold 
juices  the  overliming  of  one  batch  of  juice  cannot  well 
be  corrected  by  blending  with  it  unlimed  material. 
During  the  past  year  several  old  schemes  have  been 
revived  and  a  few  new  ones  introduced  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  better  liming  and  more  satisfactory  clarifica- 
tion. The  introduction  of  lime  in  two  stages  rather 
than  one  operation  has  found  favor.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  colloids  in  the  juice  flocculate  best  in 
the  acid  range  while  others  present  are  most  com- 
pletely removed  at  a  pH  in  the  alkaline  range.  Some 
operators  now  partially  lime  their  juices  cold,  heat 
the  juice  to  189°  F.  approximately  and  complete  the 
liming  on  the  hot  juices.  This  system  has  been  re- 
ported as  giving  much  better  results  than  straight 
one-stage,  cold  or  hot  liming.  An  innovation  has  been 
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the  introduction  of  high  speed  stirring  and  mixing 
equipment  into  the  liming  operation.  Heretofore  the 
general  practice  has  been  to  agitate  juice  tanks  with 
air.  Lime  was  usually  added  to  the  juice  as  a  water 
suspension  during  or  after  the  filling  of  the  tank. 
Mixing  of  juice  and  lime  suspension  was  slow  and  un- 
even. A  considerable  amount  of  the  suspended  lime 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  was  not  acted 
on  by  the  cold  juice.  This  occasioned  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  lime.  Frequently  juices  so  limed  on 
being  heated  exhibited  a  considerable  drop  in  pH 
from  cold  limed  to  clarified  juice  due  most  probably 
to  the  reaction  between  the  juice  and  the  unreacted 
particles  mentioned  above  when  they  were  mixed 
violently  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through  the 
juice  heaters.  With  high  speed  mixers  the  lime  sus- 
pension can  be  introduced  in  a  fine  stream  and  at 
such  rate  that  complete,  uniform  mixing  and  reaction 
between  lime  and  juice  results.  Cuba  reports  excel- 
lent results  from  the  use  of  such  mixers.  It  has  also 
been  proposed  to  bring  juice  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
rapidly  moving  sheet  into  intimate  contact  with  a 
fine  mist  or  spray  of  lime  suspension.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  flow  rates  of  the  two  schemes  could  be 
adjusted  so  that  liming  would  be  a  continuous  and 
easily   controlled   operation. 

Separate  clarification  of  the  first  expressed  juices 
from  those  removed  by  subsequent  mills  has  well 
recognized  advantaees.  Compound  clarification  has 
been  very  widely  adopted.  A  novel  use  of  the  same 
idea  is  the  process  which  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
secondary  clarifier  by  pumping  the  hot,  limed  second- 
ary juice  on  the  bagasse  mat  back  of  the  first  mill. 
The  mat  filters  out  coagulated  impurities  and  thev 
pass  out  with  the  bagasse.  This  idea  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  Petree  Process  for  disposal  of  muds 
and  scums. 

A  new  continuous  clarifier  introduced  during  the 
past  season  makes  use  of  the  flocculated  impurities 
in  the  juice  to  filter  from  it  the  extremely  fine  colloids 
and  suspensoids  that  most  clarifiers  of  the  continuous 
type  are  unable  to  remove.  The  use  of  the  muds  or 
sludge  as  a  filter  medium  depends  for  its  success  on 
the  maintenance  of  extremely  low  velocities  at  all 
points  in  the  settler  and  the  design  seems  to  have 
achieved  this   condition. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of 
plant  operators  to  introduce  more  automatic  control 
equipment  into  sugar  factories.  Automatic  lubrication 
systems  for  the  new  milling  trains  reduce  labor  costs, 
produce  large  savings  in  amount  of  lubricants  pur- 
chased, and  the  machinery  gets  better  treatment  than 
ever  before.  Automatic  juice  scales  justify  their  high 
initial  cost  by  subsequent  savings  in  labor.  Air  oper- 
ated controllers  handle  the  juice  heater  station  far 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  average  human  operator 
can  do.  Several  factories  have  installed  automatic  lim- 
ing equipment.  These  installations  indicate,  record 
and  control  the  pH  to  which  the  juice  is  to  be  limed. 
Automatic  controls  for  evaporators  have  been  devel- 
oped but  not  yet  adopted  in  the  sugar  industry.  In- 
creased wage  rates  and  scarcity  of  satisfactory  labor 
will  necessitate  the  use  of  more  and  more  automatic 
equipment  in  the  sugar  factory.  Automatic  control 
equipment  requires  fewer  factory  workers  but  those 
employed  have  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 

Heat  treating  or  curing  of  massecuite,  particularly 
low   grades,   is    not   especially   new   or    novel.    Several 


new  devices  for  warming  or  cooling  massecuite  in 
crystallizers  have  been  brought  forth  recently.  Prac- 
tically all  the  new  designs  provide  far  more  rapid  and 
uniform  heating  of  the  massecuite  than  was  provided 
by  older  devices.  Rapid,  even  heating  or  cooling  re- 
suits  in  higher  yields  and  better  quality  sugars.  At 
least  two  manufacturers  have  gone  a  step  farther  and 
equipped  the  mixers  or  centrifugals  supply  storage 
tanks  with  moving  coils  through  which  water  can  be 
circulated  to  keep  the  massecuite  from  cooling  off 
and  becoming  more  viscous  while  waiting  to  be  cen- 
trifuged.  Considerable  study  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  highest  temperature  to  which  massecuite 
can  be  safely  heated.  By  keeping  massecuite  at  these 
temperatures  the  centrifugal  operation  is  speeded  en- 
ormously, thus  reducing  the  number  of  machines  re- 
quired for  a  given  job. 

In  the  brief  review  we  have  been  unable  to  include 
more  than  a  few  of  the  new  developments.  All  devel- 
opments point  toward  higher  efficiency,  lower  unit 
costs  and  smaller  labor  requirements  pef  ton  of  sugar 
made. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Annual 
Field  Day 

The  Annual  Field  day  for  all  Louisiana  su- 
gar planters  will  be  held  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity  in  Baton   Rouge  on 

Tuesday,  September  6 

at   10:00  o'clock 

in  the  morning. 

The  program  will  be  presented  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Auditorium  and  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  newly  organized  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane   Technologist    Association. 

Full  details  for  this  meeting  have  not  been 
worked  out.  However,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
fine  program  on  timely  topics,  all  dealing  with 
present  day  sugar  problems,  will  be  presented. 

Mr.  Wallace  Kemper,  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Section, 

Mr.  M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Chairman  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Section, 

Mr.  George  Arceneaux,  Chairman  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Section,  are  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Complete  details  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

All  people  who  are  interested  in  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  are  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting. 


Cane  Purchase  Contract 

The  form  of  cane  purchase  contract  suggested  by 
the  Government  for  use  in  Louisiana  this  year  has 
not  yet  been  adopted,  the  Sugar  Section  having  given 
the  Louisiana  cane  buyers  and  sellers  until  Aug. 
25th  to  consider  the  terms  and  wording  of  the  con- 
tract. A  still  further  extension  beyond  Aug.  25th 
is  possible.  The  way  the  contract  will  read  will 
therefore  not  be  definitely  known  for  some  days  yet. 
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Statement  on  Fair  Wage  Determination 


{Made  by  Mr.  Duboarg  Thibaut  at  Federal 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  asked  to  appear  as  the  representative 
of  the  growers  of  this  section,  also  representing  D. 
&  B.  Thibaut,  and  have  a  prepared  statement  which 
I  would  like  to  read.  I  am  a  grower  of  sugar  cane 
and  am  also  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business 
locally,  dealing  with  farmers,  which  affords  me  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  troubles  of  the  cane 
grower,  brought  about  by  the  present  low  price  of 
sugar  and  the  various  regulatory  measures  under 
which  he  must  work,  apparently  few  of  which  seem 
to  be  benefitting  him  as  it  was  intended  or  he  was 
told  that  they  would. 

You  are  here  today  to  hear  evidence  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  all  interested  parties  to  decide  what  is  a 
fair  wage  to  be  paid  to  persons  engaged  in  the  har- 
vesting of  the  1938  cane  crop  and  the  planting  and 
cultivating  of  the  1939  crop.  Similar  hearings  were 
held  last  year  at  different  points  to  determine  the 
same  questions  for  the  1937  crop.  At  that  time 
the  price  of  sugar  was  approximately  3.15,  which 
under  the  purchase  contract  then  existing  gave  a 
price  of  3.02  for  cane,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
benefit  payment  averaging,  let  us  say,  90  cents, 
making  a  total  gross  return  for  1937  of  approxi- 
mately 3.92  for  cane.  Going  back  one  year  to  1936 
during  which  time  the  industry  operated  without  any 
of  the  so-called  benefits  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  aver- 
age price  for  sugar  for  the  season  was  3.66,  giving 
the  grower  a  price  of  3.73  for  a  ton  of  cane.  Wages 
paid  that  year  were  the  same  that  the  industry  had 
been  paying  for  several  years  prior  and  which  had 
been  accepted  as  a  fair  and  equitable  division  by 
all  parties  concerned.  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  to  this  effect  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
held  last  year.  At  that  time,  in  view  of  the  drop 
in  the  price  of  sugar  from  that  of  the  previous  year 
and  the  small  increase  expected  in  the  farmer's  gross, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  benefit  payment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  continue  and 
adopt  the  then  effective  wage  scale.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  expected  gross  for  1937  would 
be  very  little,  if  any,  more,  than  the  grower  had 
received  for  1936,  that  other  costs  had  increased 
which  had  already  offset  the  little  gain  in  sight,  and 
notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  evidence,  as 
stated  above,  that  labor  itself  was  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  finally  announced  a  schedule  of  prices 
which  represented  an  increased  harvesting  labor  cost 
of  25%  over  1936,  which,  with  the  increase  in  other 
costs  and  the  low  price,  wiped  out  any  gain  which 
the  grower  had  expected  from  the  Sugar  Act. 

Again,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  hearings 
were  held  to  determine  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  labor 
engaged  in  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  the  cane 
crop  for  1938.  As  a  result,  another  increase  of  20% 
was  ordered  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  further  decline 
in  the  price  of  sugar  to  levels  lower  than  the  average 
price  for  any  year  since  the  Civil  War.  (The  pres- 
ent price  is  2.75,  which  is  certainly  nothing  to  write 
home  about.)  The  total  increase,  therefore,  in  labor 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  two  hearings  is  now  from 
45  to  50  cents  per  ton  more  with  a  corresponding 
decrease    in    the    price    of    sugar    since    1936    benefit 
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included  of  about  21  cents,  or  a  total  reduction  in 
income  of  from  66  to  71   cents. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fear  and 
misgiving  that  we  approach  any  new  hearings.  The 
record  to  date  shows  that  the  more  hearings  we  have 
had  the  lower  goes  the  price  and  the  higher  goes 
the  costs.  To  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  baseball 
diamond — our  batting  average  to  date  would  be 
chalked  up   as   minus   zero — or  no  hits   and   no  runs. 

However,  since  we  have  to  face  facts,  and  fore- 
going such  questions  as  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to 
fix  prices  and  to  adjust  wages  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  farmer  to  pay,  and  also  deploring  the  philosophy 
which  sets  up  as  a  fair  situation  in  which  one  par- 
ticipant (labor)  is  guaranteed  a  fixed  and  certain 
return  while  the  guarantor,  who  is  the  other  partici- 
pant (the  farmer),  is  not  assured  of  any  definite  re- 
turn, and,  in  addition,  assumes  all  the  risk  of  the 
enterprise,  and  since,  we  repeat,  the  Sugar  Act  is 
now  on  the  Statute  Books  and  being  desirous  of 
making  an  honest  attempt  to  make  it  work,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  for  your  consideration,  trusting 
that  while  you  are  contemplating  these  matters  you 
will  remember  the  age  old  fable,  which  was  true 
before  the  New  Deal  and  which  will  remain  so.  long 
after  the  New  Deal  is  only  a  memory — the  fable  of 
the  man  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  The  producer  must  have  a  profit  to  live.  If 
costs  are  piled  on  the  farmer  which  eventually  ex- 
ceed his  profit  he  soon  approaches  the  condition  of 
the  dead  goose — unable  to  lay  more  golden  eggs, 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  unable  to  create  new  wealth 
or  produce  new  employment  in  his  community,  he 
finally  becomes  a  worker  himself  and  must  either 
seek  new  employment,  if  he  can  find  it,  or  join  the 
numberless  millions  of  the  W.P.A.  or  the  relief 
agencies. 

We  believe  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  intro- 
duced at  other  hearings  to  prove  that  labor  is  getting 
its  fair  share  of  whatever  profits,  if  any,  have  ac- 
crued from  the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  we 
submit  that  with  the  expectancy  which  we  now  have 
in  sight  of  a  price,  benefit  payment  included,  of 
about  3.35  to  3.40  for  cane,  there  would  positively 
be  no  justification  for  an  increase  in  harvesting 
wages,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  much  as  we  regret 
to  do  so,  every  logical  reason  for  a  revision  down- 
ward, unless  the  price  is  restored  to  the  1936  levels 
or  higher.  Certainly  if  the  Secretary  thought  that 
$1.50  a  day  or  75  cents  per  ton  was  the  right  price 
to  pay  to  cut  a  ton  of  $4.00  cane  in  1937,  the  same 
wage  scale  should  not  be  the  right  one  to  cut  a  ton 
of  3.35  or  3.40  cane  in  1938.  Neither  the  arithme- 
tic nor  the  logic  of  such  a  position  is  defensible  and 
we  are  unable  to  conceive  of  any  fair  minded  person 
taking  any  other  position.  Digressing  here  for  a 
moment  we  would  like  to  point  out  what  we  consider 
a  glaring  inequality  in  the  1937  labor  contract,  that 
is,  the  adoption  of  a  flat  price  as  the  right  price 
to  cut  a  ton  of  cane.  This  was  contrary  to  all 
previous  established  practices,  and  was  afterwards 
recognized  as  wrong  in  principle  by  the  government 
itself  in  the  Florida  contract,  where  varying  rates 
were  established  for  the  various  types  of  canes.     Cer- 
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tainly  no  one  with  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
operation  would  contend  that  if  $1.50  a  day  was 
the  right  wage  to  cut  the  28-19  variety  of  cane,  it 
was  also  the  right  price  to  cut  the  290  variety.  We 
ask  that  you  give  this  point  very  serious  considera- 
tion in  your  determinations  for   1938. 

At  this  point  let  me  also  make  mention  of  a  very 
serious  condition  which  developed  last  year  as  a 
result  of  a  relatively  low  price  for  sugar  and  a  high 
cost  of  harvesting.  I  am  President  of  the  South 
Louisiana  Production  Credit  Association,  which  is 
a  Government  Agency,  and  as  such  I  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  just  what  this  condition  brought 
about.  The  Production  Credit  advances,  or  permits 
the  factory  to  advance,  $1.00  to  its  borrowers  for 
harvesting  purposes.  This  has  been  the  customary 
practice  for  many  years,  and  that  figure,  $1.00,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  industry  as  needed  and  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  harvesting.  However,  un- 
der last  year's  schedule  of  wages,  harvesting  costs 
shot  up  to  1.20  and  1.40  per  ton,  leaving  the  grow- 
er, without  outside  resources,  short  of  being  able  to 
meet  his  payrolls  by  from  20  to  40  cents  per  ton. 
This  was  a  serious  handicap  to  many  growers  last 
year,  and  with  lower  prices  for  sugar  existing  and  in 
sight  for  this  year  the  condition  will  be  worse  unless 
wages  are  lowered  proportionately.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  here  is  a  practical  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion where  higher  wages  and  low  basic  prices  might 
create  such  an  impasse  that  only  the  exceptional 
grower  could  surmount,  inasmuch  as  a  benefit  pay- 
ment usually  paid  six  to  twelve  months  after  har- 
vesting and  not  a  pledgeable  or  bankable  piece  of 
paper  is  at  that  time  of  no  value  to  the  grower 
as  ready  cash,  and  certainly,  with  the  lower  price 
in  prospect,  the  Production  Credit  could  not  be 
asked  to  advance  any  more  than  the  $1.00  it  has 
been   doing  on   higher   basic   prices. 

I  might  also  mention  here  that  I  sell  my  cane  to 
two  Cooperative  factories,  both  of  which  are  financed 
through  the  New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  a 
Federal  institution;  that  I  am  an  active  officer  in 
the  management  of  both  of  these  plants,  which  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  processing 
angle  as  well  as  the  growing.  Final  results  from 
the  operation  of  these  two  mills,  according  to  certi- 
fied reports  made  by  our  own  auditors  and  checked 
by  the  auditor  for  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  show 
that  at  3.19,  the  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  1937 
season,  one  of  these  mills  made  .08  per  ton,  net,  and 
the   other    .16.      In   the   case   of   the   one    making    16 


cents,  there  was  no  charge  made  for  depreciation. 
Had  this  been  set  up  properly,  the  operation  would 
have  been  about  an  even  break. 

The  usual  plan  by  which  these  mills  have  been 
erected  has  been  through  an  assessment  of  50  cents 
per  ton  on  the  member  growers,  the  expectation 
being,  of  course,  that  the  factory  would  earn  that 
much.  The  net  figure  which  I  have  given  you  of  8 
and  16  cents  did  not  provide  for  the  50  cents  return 
due  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  thus  making  it  nec- 
essary for  the  grower  to  make  up  whatever  differ- 
ence there  might  be  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  ton 
of  cane.  Now  if  these  mills  were  unable  to  make  a 
better  showing  than  they  did  last  year  on  3.19  sugar, 
what  chance  do  you  think  they  will  have  this  year 
on  2.75  sugar  plus  the  higher  labor  costs  which  the 
recent  wages  and  hours  bill  will  add,  and  what 
chance  will  the  member  growers,  representing  about 
15%  of  the  Louisiana  tonnage,  have  of  meeting,  out 
of  their  crop  operations,  a  50c  per  ton  payment  due 
the  Bank  of  Cooperatives,  when,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  already,  their  field  operation  will  very  likely 
show  a  loss. 

As  a  result  of  my  observations,  it  seems  contradic- 
tory for  one  branch  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
policies  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  another 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  successful 
in  its  program  to  help  farmers. 

I  must  assume  that  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Sugar  Section  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  cane  growers  to  continue  their  farming 
operations  profitably. 

You  are  perhaps  seeking  to  ascertain  how  far 
costs  can  t?e  increased  and  sugar  prices  lowered.  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  have  reached  the  dead-line 
long  since;  in  fact,  you  have  gone  well  beyond  it. 
We  cane  growers  can  assure  you  that  our  alarm  is 
based  upon  facts  and  figures  interpreted  in  our  ex- 
perience of  many  years  in  the  business  of  growing 
and    marketing    sugar    cane. 

To  support  this  statement,  and  speaking  now  of 
our  own  individual  operation,  I  find  that  our  total 
cost  per  ton  of  cane  for  1937  was  $3.45.  With  an 
anticipated  gross  return  for  1938  of  3.35  to  3.40,  it  is 
evident  that  without  the  last  20%  increase  in  culti- 
vating labor  cost  we  have  already  arrived  at  the 
dead-line,  and  that  any  further  increase  in  costs  will 
mean  severe  losses. 

This  cost  figure  of  3.45  per  ton,  while  of  our  own 
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individual  operation,  is,  I  think,  a  fairly  representa- 
tive one,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  gross  return 
per  ton  to  the  industry  of  any  amount  less  than  3.45 
will  result  in  losses  to  it  as  severe  as  to  our  own 
operation. 

Now  as  farmer-business  men  do  you  wonder  why 
we  face  the  future  with  fear  and  why  we  are  asking 
your  serious  consideration  of  the  present  distressful 
outlook?  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  grower,  we  are  fac- 
ing an  expected  gross  of  3.35  to  3.40  in  1938  for  a 
ton  of  cane  which  cost  us  3.45  to  make  last  year, 
1937,  on  a  lower  wage  scale.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  member  growers  of  cooperative  mills  failing  in 
1937  to  make  enough  in  the  processing  operation  on 
3.19  sugar  to  meet  our  retain  payments,  we  are 
facing  a  sure  loss  in  1938  on  2.75  sugar  and  higher 
wage  cost.  In  other  words,  both  our  growing  opera- 
tion and  our  processing  operation  is  now  being  ser- 
iously  jeopardized. 

Therefore,  since  we  believe  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  and  you  gentlemen  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  since  we  believe  that  past  inequali- 
ties have  crept  in  because  of  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  true  conditions  coupled  with  mistaken 
ideas  as  to  the  profits  of  the  producer,  and  since 
we  can  see  nothing  in  the  picture  which  justifies  the 
hope  of  any  price  increase,  but  must  anticipate  a 
very  low  price,  we  ask  that  you  not  only  not  increase 
harvesting  wages  over  the  1937  scale,  but  that  you 
return  us  to  the  scale  in  effect  in  1936,  when  the 
price  of  sugar  was  even  higher  than  we  anticipate 
for  1938.     This  scale  for  harvesting  was   as  follows: 

$1.25  per  day  for  men,  $1.00  for  women. 

For  cutting  large  barrel  canes  (290)  50  cents  per 
ton. 

For  cutting  medium  barrel  canes  281  55  cents  per 
ton. 

For  cutting  small  barrel  canes  28-19  60  cents  per 
ton. 

When  cane  is  burned  five  cents  less  per  ton  for 
each  of  the  above  types.  For  planting  and  cultivating 
in  1939,  $1.00  per  day  for  men  and  .80  per  day  for 
women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here,  for  your  patience  and  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended, and  we  hope  that  your  visit  will  be  a 
pleasant  one. 
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Action  in  the  RigKt  Direction 


{By  C  J. 

We  are  genuinely  pleased  to  be  able  to  hail  with 
approval  an  announcement  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration.  The  availability  to  the 
United  States  of  so  great  a  volume  of  sugar  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  is 
needed  to  satisfy  consumer  requirements  in  1938,  has 
been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  very  low  prices 
that  have  existed  for  some  months.  As  the  calendar 
year  has  advanced,  it  has  become  evident  that  there 
might  be  expected  a  very  large  deficit  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  beet  quota  and  this  additional  shadow 
has  been  hovering  over  the  market,  becoming  more 
ominous  as  the  end  of  the  year  approached.  Now 
comes  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
with  the  announcement  "that  unless  unusual  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  now  be  foreseen  arise  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  no  determina- 
tion of  a  beet  sugar  deficit  is  contemplated  for  1938 
and  consequently  no  reallotment  thereof  will  be 
made  to  other  producing  areas."  Unquestionably 
this  is  on  the  constructive  side,  and  we  definitely 
interpret  the  announcement  to  mean  a  declaration  of 
policy  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  sugar  can  be 
improved  without  harm  to  the  consumer  and  con- 
sistently with  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  the  same  Press  Release  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken,  there  appears  the  following: 

"At    the    present    time    the    quoted    wholesale 

seaboard  price  of  cane  sugar  is  #4.30  a  hundred 

pounds,    including    the    excise    tax    of    one-half 

cent  per   pound,   as   compared   to  an    average   of 

approximately   #4.70   during    the    year    preceding 

and    the   first    year    following   the    Sugar    Act   of 

1937.    Thus,  the  return  to  the  processor  of  sugar 

at  current  prices  is  about  90  cents  per  hundred 

pounds  less  than  the  average  return  in  the  year 

preceding  and  the  first  year  following  the  Act." 

Even  though  the  quoted  language  does  not  actually 

say  so,  it  is  manifestly  intended  to  suggest  that  the 

returns  to  the  industry  are  somewhat  less  than   had 

been  contemplated  by  the  declaration   in  the  caption 


Bourg) 
to  the  Sugar  Act  which  states  that  among  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  is  "to  protect  the  welfare  of  con- 
sumers of  sugar  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  industry."  We  have  always  felt 
that  there  is  a  fusion  point  where  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer  and  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  industry  do 
not  conflict,  but  are  mutually  advantageous.  We 
trust  that  it  is  correct  to  judge  that  the  reference 
made  to  the  cash  return  to  the  industry  includes  the 
recognition  that  the  return  may  be  based  upon  an 
average  price  for  refined  sugar  of  #4.70.  including  the 
tax,  without  impairing  or  encroaching  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer. 

We  naturally  would  have  liked  to  sec  an  adjust- 
ment of  quotas  in  1938  based  upon  a  lower  estimate 
of  consumption.  There  still  remains  considerable 
doubt  that  the  sugar  market  can  be  fully  restored 
to  the  basis  of  #4.70  for  refined  sugar,  with  the  ap- 
propriate increase  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  without 
some  further  adjustment,  if  the  benefit  of  this  restor- 
ation is  to  be  reflected  completely  during  the  harvest 
season.  In  fairness,  we  remind  our  readers  that  on 
June  3rd,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reduced  the 
consumption  estimate  by  81,000  tons.  We  point 
this  out  to  show  that  taken  with  the  announcement 
concerning  the  beet  deficit,  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try has  direct  evidence  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  is  presently  taking  action  to 
restore  the  price,  as  distinguished  from  previous  ac- 
tion which  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  price. 
The  question  is  whether  the  action  taken  can  have 
sufficient  influence  on  the  sugar  market  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  large  volume  of  sugar  still  available 
for  consumption  in    1938. 

Getting  right  down  to  the  practical  situation,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  price  trend  for  the  last  few 
months  in  1938  will  depend  largely  upon  the  mar- 
keting policies  of  the  industry  itself.  While  there 
has  been  no  official  declaration,  it  has  been  reported 
in  the  Press  repeatedly  and  it  is  being  discussed  by 
persons  who   are  well-informed   as  to  Administration 
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policies,  that  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  State  would  have  no  objection 
to  Cuba  securing  the  full  amount  of  preference  in- 
tended by  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement.  This  pref- 
erence is  the  difference  between  the  Cuban  rate  of 
tariff  duty  and  the  world  rate  of  tariff  duty,  which 
difference  amounts  to  $.975.  But  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  the  United  States  this  summer  has  been  as 
much  as  twenty-five  points  lower  than  the  sum  of  the 
world  price  of  sugar  plus  the  world  rate  of  tariff 
duty.  If  by  a  strong  marketing  policy  during  the 
last  few  months  of  the  year,  Cuba  would  be  able 
to  take  her  full  preference  in  conformity  with  the 
acquiescent  attitude  of  the  National  Administration, 
then  the  probability  of  the  price  being  restored 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  But.  we  repeat,  doubt 
still  exists  whether  this  can  be  accomplished  when 
there  remains  so  much  quota  sugar  available  for 
consumption   in    1938. 

The  real  hope  which  we  now  entertain  for  helpful 
action  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  to  do 
with  the  estimate  of  consumption  for  1939,  which 
according  to  law,  must  be  determined  and  announced 
during  the  month  of  December  1938.  Admitting  that 
this  action  is  not  quite  as  early  as  the  industry  would 
like  to  have  it,  if  the  full  benefit  is  to  be  reflected 
in  the  price  the  growers  receive  for  the  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets  harvested  this  Fall,  nevertheless  a 
conservative  estimate  in  accordance  with  actual  con- 
sumption made  early  in  the  month  of  December, 
would  still  be  in  sufficient  time  to  be  reflected  help- 


fully in  the  returns  of  the  growers  as  well  as  the 
processors,  all  of  whom  are  included  in  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  which  Congress  intended  should  be  main- 
tained. 


Louisiana  Sugarcane  Purchase 
Contract 

In  a  trenchant  brief,  bristling  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  Grower-Processor  Committee  of  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry,  speaking  through  its  attorney, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Brumby  of  Franklin,  La.,  has  notified 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  of  its 
disagreement  with  the  terms  of  the  sugarcane  pur- 
chase contract  proposed  by  the  Sugar  Section  on 
July  13  th*,  and  has  recommended  a  different  con- 
tract**, which  we  print  in  full  below.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  brief  and  of  the  contract  printed  below 
was  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  of  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  four  pro- 
cessors and  four  cane  growers  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  was  also  discussed  and  endorsed  at  special 
meetings  of  both  cane  growers  and  processors  called 
tor  the  purpose. 

CONTRACT: 

1.  The  Processor  being  desirous  of  buying  bugarcane 
in  order  to  manufacture  the  same  into  sugar,  and  the 
Grower  being  the  owner  or  lessee  (as  the  case  may  be) 
of  the  following  described  property  situated  in  the  Parish 
of ,    to-wit: 

which  he  is  cultivating  in  sugarcane  and  other  crops,  for 
which  sugarcane  he  is  desirous  of  securing  a  certain  mar- 
ket, have  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree  as  follows: 

2.  The    Grower    agrees    to    sell %    of    the    193S-39 

crop  of  the  sugarcane  grown  upon  the  above  described 
property,  save  and  except  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  reserve   for  seed  cane. 

3.  The  Grower  hereby  agrees  to  deliver  sugarcane 
f.o.b.  delivery  point  in  barges,  cars,  trucks,  or  wagons, 
which  in  case  of  barges  or  cars  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Processor,  such  delivery  by  the  Grower  to  begin  when 
the  Grower  is  notified  by  the  Processor,  which  notification 
shall  not  be  later  than 

4.  The  Processor  shall  determine  the  amount  of  cane 
which  the  Grower  shall  deliver  daily  and  shall  give  reas- 
onable notice  to  the  Grower  of  such  daily  amounts,  but 
such  amount  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  total  tonnage 
of  cane  to  be  received  during  the  twenty-four  hours  from 
all  sources  at  the  factory  to  which  this  cane  is  shipped, 
all   conditions   and    weather   permitting. 

5.  The  Grower  agrees  that  he  will  not  sell  or  convey 
the  property  hereinabove  described  during  the  life  of  this 
contract  unless  and  until  the  purchaser  thereof  agrees  with 
him  and  on  behalf  of  the  Processor  to  assume  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  as  and  for  the  Grower,  and  the 
Grower  hereby  agrees  not  to  alienate,  deteriorate  or  en- 
cumber the  property  hereinabove  described  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  this  contract. 

6.  All  cane  must  be  reasonably  free  from  shucks  or 
trash  and  must  be  sound,  unfrozen  aud  merchantable  and 
cut  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  processor.  All 
unripe  joints,  sour  joints  or  acid  joints  howsoever  occurring 
shall   be    removed. 

7.  The  Processor  agrees  to  accept  and  pay  for  all 
sugarcane  delivered  under  this  contract  in  accordance  with 
its  terms   the   price   of: 

$1.00  per  ton  (of  2000  pounds)  of  par  sugarcane  for 
each  one  cent  of  the  price  of  one  pound  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  based  on  the  simple  average  of 
the  weekly  quotations  of  9(5°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis, 
on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange,  Inc.,  or  the 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  as  the  Committee 
shall  elect,  for  the  weeks  from  October  15,  193S  to  Febru- 
ary 23,  1939,  which  simple  average  shall  be  determined 
and  announced  by  the  Committee  the  first  Saturday  after 
February  23,  1939,  when  the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty 
paid  basis,  is  3£  cents  per  pound,  provided,   however,   that 

*Footnote   (See  Sugar  Bulletin  of  August  1st,  193S). 
**Footnote    (Proposed  by  the  industry  May  17th,   1938). 
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for  each  decline  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of 
96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  determined  as  above,  be- 
low 3£  cents  per  pound,  down  to  and  including  2£  cents 
per  pound  but  no  further,  the  price  for  par  sugarcane  shall 
be  reduced  3  per  cent  of  said  price  with  intervening  prices 
in  proportion,  and  provided,  also,  that  for  each  advance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  in  the  price  of  one  pound  of  90° 
raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  determined  as  above,  over  3£ 
cents  per  pound,  up  to  and  including  3-3/4  cents  per 
pound  but  no  further,  the  price  for  par  sugarcane  shall 
be  increased  3  per  cent  of  said  price  with  intervening 
prices   in  proportion,    and    provided    further: 

§A.  That  for  sugarcane  containing  more  sucrose 
in  the  normal  juice  than  par  sugarcane  as  herein 
defined,  a  premium  of  five-tenths  (5/10)  of  one  per 
cent  for  each  full  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  increase 
of  said  sucrose  content  up  to  and  including  12£%, 
and  thereafter  a  premium  of  seven-tenths  (7/10)  of 
one  per  cent  for  each  full  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
by  which  the  sucrose  exceeds  12£%  shall  be  added, 
and  provided  further,  that  for  sugarcane  containing 
less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  par  sugarcane 
as  herein  defined,  a  discount  of  two  per  cent  for  each 
full  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  by  which  the  sucrose 
falls  below  par  sugarcane  until  it  reaches  9£%  shall 
be  applied,  provided,  also,  that  par  sugarcane  under 
the  terms  of  this  contract  shall  be  defined  as  sugar- 
cane containing  not  less  than  eleven  and  one  half 
(11-J)  per  cent  nor  more  than  twelve  (12)  per  cent 
of  sucrose  (both  figures  inclusive)  in  the  normal  juice. 
§§B.  That  for  sugarcane  containing  more  sucrose 
in  the  normal  juice  than  par  sugarcane  as  herein  de- 
fined, a  premium  of  seven  tenths  (7/10)  of  one  per 
cent  for  each  full  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
by  which  the  sucrose  exceeds  \2\%  shall  be 
added,  and  provided,  further,  that  for  sugarcane 
containing  less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  par 
sugarcane  as  herein  defined,  a  discount  of  two  per 
cent  for  each  full  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  by  which 
the  sucrose  falls  below  par  sugarcane  until  it  reaches 
9£%  shall  be  applied,  provided,  also,  that  par  sugar- 
cane under  the  terms  of  this  contract  shall  be  defined 
as  sugarcane  containing  not  less  than  eleven  and  one 
half  (11£)  per  cent  nor  more  than  twelve  and  one- 
half  (12^)  per  cent  of  sucrose  (both  figures  inclu- 
sive)  in  the  normal  juice. 

Instructions    for    Paragraph    7. 
§A      Strike    out    this    paragraph    where    factory    of    Pro- 
cessor is  located  West  of  Atchafalaya  River. 

§§B.  Strike  out  this  paragraph  where  factory  of  Pro- 
cessor is  located  East  of  Atchafalaya  River. 

8.  For  any  unfrozen  cane  testing  under  9£%  sucrose 
in  the  normal  juice,  the  Processor  shall  pay  to  the  Grower 
the  actual  sugar  content  value  less  the  average  cost  of 
weighing,  loading,  transportation  of  cane,  selling  cost, 
freight  on  sugar  and  a  milling  fee  of  §1.50,  the  proceeds 
to  be  figured  by  multiplying  the  weekly  average  Exchange 
quotation  on  96°  sugar  by  the  yield  of  said  cane  as  de- 
termined by  the  Java  Formula  in  conjunction  with  mill 
extraction  of  72  2%  and  a  boiling  house  efficiency  of  97%. 
The  Processor,  however,  may  refuse  to  accept  or  grind 
such  cane,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  does  not  contain  enough 
sugar  to  cover  the  total  cost. 

9.  The  Processor  shall  have  the  right  at  his  option  to 
accept  or  reject  cane  which  has  been  frozen  and  without 
relinquishing  any  of  his  rights  under  this  contract  or  ac- 
cepting delivery  of  the  cane  thereby  shall  have  the  right 
to  take  cane  into  the  mill  and  in  the  usual  manner  test 
same  for  Brix,  Sucrose,  Purity  and  Acidity  and  thereupon 
accept  or  reject  same.  When  10  cc  of  normal  juice  from 
frozen  sugarcane  are  titrated  against  a  N/10  solution  of 
NaOH  using  phenolphthalein  as  an  indicator,  and  it  re- 
quires over  4^  cc.  of  N/10  NaOH  solution  to  neutralize 
the  acidity,  there  shall  be  no  payment  made  for  same 
under  any  circumstances.  The  Processor  shall  settle  for 
all  frozen  cane  accepted  by  him,  which  has  an  acidity 
able  to  be  neutralized  by  4£  cc.  or  less  of  N/10  NaOH, 
as  set  forth  by  the  following  government  table  issued  by 
the  Sugar  Section  and  covering   the   1937   crop,   to-wit: 


Less  than  2.25 

cc 

3.0 

88.675 

4.0 

73.575 

required:    Full 

Value 

3.1 

87.176 

4.1 

72.065 

2.25      100.00 

3.2 

85.655 

4.2 

70.555 

2.3          99.245 

3.3 

84.145 

4.3 

69.045 

2.4          97.735 

3.4 

82.635 

4.4 

67.535 

2.5          96.225 

3.5 

81.125 

4.5 

66.025 

2.6          94.715 

3.6 

79.615 

2.7          93.205 

3.7 

78.105 

2.8          91.695 

3.8 

76.595 

over 

4.5  cc 

2.9          90.185 

3.9 

75.095 

required:  No  Value 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  cane  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  frozen  even  after  being  subjected  to  a  freezing 
temperature  unless  and  until  there  is  evidence  of  damage 
having  taken  place  because  of  the  freeze. 

10.  An  initial  payment  hereunder  shall  be  made  by  the 
Processor  at  the  close  of  each  week  for  all  sugarcane  deliv- 
ered during  the  preceding  week  equal  to  at  least  90% 
of  the  amount  due  calculated  upon  the  weekly  average 
price  above  set  out  of  the  week  of  delivery.  Final  pay- 
ment shall   be  made  not  later  than   March    10,    1939. 

Where  less  than  100%  of  the  amount  due  for  cane 
delivered  during  the  preceding  week  calculated  upon  the 
said  weekly  average  of  the  week  of  delivery  is  paid,  the 
Processor  shall,  at  the  time  the  initial  payment  is  made, 
deposit  in  a  bank  or  banks  selected  by  the  Processor, 
but  which  banks  must  be  members  of  the  FDIC,  cash  or 
negotiable  securities  in  amount  or  value  equal  to  that 
portion  of  the  pro  forma  price  of  cane  for  the  preceding 
week  which  remains  unpaid,  such  cash  or  collateral  to  be 
held  by  the  said  bank  or  banks  in  trust  as  security  for 
the  payment  to  the  Grower  of  anv  unpaid  balance  as 
finally  determined  on  March  10,  1939,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Processor  and  Grower  may,  by  mutual  consent, 
agree  that  the  entire  amount  due  for  cane  delivered  during 
the  preceding  week  calculated  on  the  weekly  average  for 
the  week  of  delivery  may  be  paid  as  a  final  payment  and 
thereafter  no  further  accounting  shall  be  had  between 
the   Grower  and   Processor. 

11.  One  sucrose  test  shall  be  made  at  the  factory,  of 
each  barge  or  car  of  cane,  or,  in  the  case  of  delivery  by 
wagon  or  truck,  of  each  daily  delivery.  The  resulting  test 
shall  be  the  basis  for  settlement  as  above  set  forth.  The 
Grower  shall  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  representative 
present  to  witness  such  tests,  provided,  however,  that  such 
tests  shall  not  be  delayed  by  absence  of  such  representa- 
tive. 

12.  Grower's  scale  weights  shall  govern  unless  the 
reading  from  the  Grower's  scale  weights  is  greater  by  1% 
than  that  of  the  mill  weights,  in  which  case  the  excess 
over  1%  shall  be  deducted   from  the   Grower's  weight. 

13.  All  cars  or  barges  are  to  be  loaded  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  minimum  required  by  the  Processor,  and  the 
Grower  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Processor  for  any  losses 
sustained  because  of  his  noncompliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions. 

14.  In  case  of  the  disability  of  the  factory  to  which 
cane  is  to  be  delivered,  owing  to  fires,  lack  of  fuel, 
strikes,  accidents,  breakage  of  machinery,  or  acts  of  God 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Processor,  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  Processor  to  accept  the  delivery  of  cane 
during  such  time,  the  Grower  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
and  deliver  his  cane  elsewhere  until  such  time  as  opera- 
tions are  renewed  at  such  factory  and  the  Processor  is 
again  in  position  to  receive  deliveries  of  such  cane,  at 
which  time  the  Grower  shall  recommence  delivery  of  cane 
under  the  terms  of  this  contract;  provided,  further,  that 
the  Processor  shall  have  the  right  to  accept  the  delivery 
of  such  cane  and  to  ship  the  same  to  any  factories  where- 
soever located  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  case  of  ina- 
bility of  the  Processor  to  receive  delivery  as  herein  men- 
tioned, he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  Grower  for  any  loss 
incurred   by  the  Grower  by  reason  of  such   inability. 

15.  Where  there  is  a  freeze  and  the  Processor  will  not 
be  able  to  accept  delivery  of  all  cane  deliverable  under 
this  agreement  within  such  time  as  to  avoid  deterioration 
or  loss  of  part  of  such  cane,  the  Grower,  if  he  sells  such 
part  elsewhere,  shall  be  under  no  liability  to  the  processor 
for  failure  to  deliver  such  part  of  the  cane  to  the  Pro- 
cessor. 

16.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Giles,  Warren  Harang,  Leon  Landry 
and  John  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  as  Cane  Growers  elected  by  the 
Chairman  of  each  Parish  Committee,  with  Messrs.  Frank 
I/.  Barker,  C.  D.  Kemper.  J.  J.  Munson  and  R.  O.  Young 
as  Processors,  and  Mr.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  Independent. 
as  Chairman,  are  herebv  named  and  constituted  a 
GROWER-PROCESSOR  COMMITTEE,  herein  termed 
COMMITTEE,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  powers 
hereinafter  set  out.  Said  members  shall  serve  until  May 
1,  1939.  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified.  Anv  member  shall  be  subject  to  recall  by  the 
group  respectively  electing  him.  Vacancies  on  said  Com- 
mittee, from  anv  cause,  in  either  the  cane  grower  or  pro- 
cessor group  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  group  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs  and  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Chairman  shall  be  filled  by  the  Committee. 
'Por  the  purpose  of  pavine  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
incurred  under  this  and  identical  or  similar  contracts  ad- 
ministered by  the  Committee,  the  Processor  shall  remit  to 
the  Committee  weekly,   one  cent    (1c)    per  ton.  or  so  much 
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thereof  as  the  Committee  shall  determine  to  be  necessary, 
which  determination  may  be  made  after  ascertaining  the 
total  budgetary  expense  for  1938-39,  on  all  cane  processed 
by  him  and  the  Processor  shall  collect  from  the  grower 
one-half  cent  (|c)  or  the  proportionate  part  thereof,  per 
ton  on  cane  purchased  hereunder.  Any  amount  remain- 
ing on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  shall  be  turned  over 
to  any  successor  Committee,  or  in  the  event  no  successor 
Committee  is  appointed  shall  be  returned  pro  rata  to  the 
parties   contributing  same. 

17.  Said  Committee  shall  have  full  supervision  of  all 
operations  under  this  and  similar  or  identical  contracts 
insofar  as  the  sale  of  sugarcane  for  the  mill  for  sugar  is 
concerned.  It  may  establish  and  check  methods  of 
sampling  and  analyzing  cane  and  check  the  standardiza- 
tion and  accuracy  of  apparatus  used  therefor.  It  mav 
establish  and  check  the  accuracy  of  scales,  weights  and 
methods  used  to  determine  the  weight  of  cane  delivered  to 
the  mill  and  check  or  audit  the  accounting  for  all  cane 
sold   hereunder. 

The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  its 
duties  and  authority  under  this  or  similar  contract,  to- 
gether with  authority  to  interpret  and  construe  this  con- 
tract. The  parties  hereto  agree  to  abide  bv  such  deter- 
mination, interpretation  and  construction  and  to  conform 
their  operations  hereunder  to  the  rulings  and  determina- 
tions of  the  Committee.  Should  any  party  after  notice 
from    the    Committee,   fail,    neglect    or  refuse   so   to    do    said 


Committee,  upon  ascertaining  such  fact,  is  instructed  to 
make  public  its  findings  to  that  effect.  The  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  employ  all  assistance  deemed  by  it  to 
be  necessary.  For  any  decision  made  or  action  whatsoever 
taken  by  it  under  this  contract  or  in  pursuance  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it,  or  as  a  result  of  any  interpreta- 
tion placed  on  the  contract  by  the  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  be  liable  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

18.  Parties  hereto  likewise  agree  to  submit  to  the 
Committee  for  decision  any  and  all  disputes  whatsoever 
arising  between  them  under  the  terms  of  this  contract. 
Said  disputes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  after 
such  investigation  and  hearing  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Members  of  said  Committee  and  their  successors  are 
hereby  respectively  designated  as  Amicable  Compounders 
for  the  decision  and  settlement  of  such  disputes  and  the 
decision   of  said   Committee  shall  be  final. 

19.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  parties  hereto  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  ruling  of  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Unied  States  determining  a  fair  price  for  sugarcane  for 
the  crop  year  of  1938-39  and  the  terms  of  sale  thereof  in 
Louisiana.  Any  error  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  or  method 
for  determining  same,  or  any  conflicts  between  the  terms 
of  this  contract  or  its  interpretation  or  the  rulines  of  the 
Committee  and  the  terms  of  said  ruling  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  corrected  to  comply  with  and  con- 
form to  the  terms  of  said  ruling,  anything  herein  to  the 
contrary   notwithstanding. 


Statement  On  Fair  Wage  Determination 

{Made  by  Mr.  John  J.  Shaffer  at  Federal  Hearing  in   Baton  Rouge,  La.,  lug   1,   1938) 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  a  body  repre-  istration  which  sees  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
senting  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  has  asked  me  commodity  from  4.66  in  1935  under  a  parity  price 
to  represent  them  at  this  hearing.  I  do  so  reluc-  arrangement  by  the  AAA  or  from  3.73  in  1936 
tantly.  knowing  full  well  my  shortcomings  for  such  without  government  control  to  an  expectancy  of  3.46 
a  task.  May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  a  (benefit  included)  in  1938,  without  at  least  attempt- 
technical  man,  auditor  or  scientist  but  a  small  cane  ing  to  stop  arbitrary  increases  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
grower  who  will  do  the  best  he  can  to   present  the  duction. 

facts  as  they  exist  today.  However,  due  to  the  fact  As  a  result  of  the  past  two  hearings  in  Louisiana, 
that  cost  figures  will  be  presented  in  this  testimony,  the  labor  wage  increase  has  amounted  to  an  increase 
which  some  members  of  the  industry  may  take  ex-  in  cost  of  approximately  .45  per  ton  of  cane.  This  is 
ception  to,  it  seems  best  to  also  represent  myself,  as  the  third  time  a  public  hearing  has  been  held  in 
an  individual  cane  grower,  expressing  individual  Louisiana  relative  to  the  labor  wage  for  cane 
opinions  especially  as  they  apply  to  costs.  workers.  May  the  Lord  help  us  to  show  you  gentle- 
As  a  cane  grower.  T  am  faced  with  the  necessity  men  that  wages  are  already  too  high  in  comparison 
of  employing  labor  both  to  grow  and  harvest  the  with  the  returns  from  the  industry, 
cane  crop.  Naturally,  the  price  set  bv  the  Secretary  It  might  be  helpful  to  briefly  review  these  hearings 
of  Agriculture  for  hired  labor  (which  labor  represents  together  with  price  levels  of  sugar  since  1934  when 
approximately  from  60  to  70%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Jones  Costigan  Act  went  into  effect, 
making   a    crop)    is    of    as    vital    interest   to    me    as    a  1934  parity  price   paid   growers 

grower  of  cane  as  it  is  to  the  laborer  who  also  derives  by   AAA    — 4.59  per  ton 

his    living    from    the    cane    industry.      Laboring    men  1935   parity  price  paid  growers 

everywhere  have  my  respect  and  sympathetic  under-  by    AAA -  4.66 

standing.      Especially   is   this    true   of   workers    in   the  1936  open  price— no  government  control  3.73 

cane  fields  of  Louisiana  where  I  have  spent  all  of  my  1937   under    1937    Sugar    Act    .                .  3.97 

own  adult  life.     I  firmly  believe  that  their  condition  1938  in    prospect  3.46 

and  scale  of  living  should  be  advanced  whenever  and  1— In  the  fall  of  1937  the  first  hearing  was  held 
wherever  the  economics  of  the  situation  justifies.  I  relative  to  wages  for  the  harvest  season  of  1937. 
do  not  believe  such  an  advance  should  be  a  gratuity  The  price  of  raw  sugar  then  was  approximately 
forced  on  employers,  but  rather,  because  of  laborers'  3.15  with  a  price  for  cane  of  3.02  or  3.92  with 
part  in  the  production  of  articles,  which  in  a  measure,  benefit  payments.  There  was  an  expected  in- 
due 10  such  labor,  are  sold  to  the  profit  of  the  em-  crease  over  1936  (3.73)  of  some  .19  per  ton  of 
ployer.  It  would  be  nothing  more  than  just  to  see  cane.  Field  wages  were  increased  from  1.25  to 
that  such  profits,  if  they  actually  accrue',  were  en-  1.50  per  day  for  men  and  from  1.00  to  1.25  for 
joyed  in  proper  proportions  by  all  classes  from  top  women.  This  increase  in  wages  amounted  to 
to  bottom.  approximately  .19  per  ton  of  cane,  thus  absorb- 

May  I  point  out   that   the  intent  of  the   1937  Sugar  ing  all  of  the  expected  overage. 

Act    is    certainly    to    benefit    all    persons    engaged    in  2— In  February  of  this  year  1938,  the  second  labor 

the  production  of  sugar  in   the  U.  S.  A.     It  is  very  wage   hearing  was   held   in   Louisiana   relative   to 

difficult,    however,    for   the   average   cane    grower    (or  a    fair    and    reasonable    wage    for    planting    and 

should   I   say   anyone  engaged  in   the  cane  business)  cultivating    the    current    crop.      At    the    time    of 

to  understand,  even  in  part,  the  philosophy  of  admin-  this  hearing,  the  prices  of  sugar  and  cane  were 
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approximately  the  same  as  in  the  fall  (i.e.)  3.15 
for  sugar  and  3.92  for  cane  (benefit  included). 
Some  six  months  later,  however,  the  deter- 
mination was  issued  increasing  cultivating  labor 
from  1.00  to  1.20  for  men  and  from  .80  to  1.00 
for  women.  This  increase  in  wages  amounted 
to  approximately  26  cents  per  ton.  When  this 
determination  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  price  of  sugar  was  2.80  and 
cane  approximately  3.46  (benefit  included)  or 
an  expected  decrease  in  price  of  cane  of  27 
cents  per  ton.  The  industry  now  finds  itself 
in  the  position  of  having  its  commodity  decreased 
from  the  1936  standard  27  cents  per  ton,  and 
its  labor  expenses  increased  45  cents  per  ton 
or  a  total  reduction  of  some  72  cents  per  ton. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  gentlemen  conducting  these 
hearings  intended  to  penalize  the  cane  industry 
of  Louisiana  to  a  point  where  it  must  struggle 
for  its  very  existence.  They  have  probably  been 
misinformed  as  to  its  ability  to  pay.  In  order 
to  set  them  right  on  this  point,  I  am  submitting 
a  chart  to  show  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ex- 
pected returns  of  this  industry  at  2.80  sugar. 
The  problem  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  for 
laborers  in  the  sugar  area  seems  fairly  simple  but 
can  only  be  determined  properly  after  a  careful  study 
of  two  basic  factors  that  affect  the  problem. 
1 — Do  laborers   now  live  in   a   reasonable  degree  of 

comfort  and  happiness? 
2 — Does   the  industry   make   enough    money  to  pay 
an    increase    in    wages    without    jeopardizing    its 
existence? 
A   settlement   of   these   two   questions    answers    the 
argument    and    unless    these    questions    are    answered 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  one  guess  is  as  good 
as  another. 

Referring  to  the  first  basic  factor,  "Do  laborers 
now  live  in  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  and 
happiness?",  it  has  been  brought  out  in  previous 
hearings  rather  conclusively  that  while  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  laborers  in  the  cane  area  do  live 
in  security^  peace  and  comfort,  comparing  most 
favorably  with  other  sections.  I  affirm  it  again  as  a 
fact  and  offer  in  evidence  the  following- 
1 — Laborers  in  the  cane  area  always  have  a  home, 

rent  free,  in  which  to  live. 
2 — They  always  have  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating 

available   free  of  cost. 
3 — They    can    get    medical    attention,    medicine    and 
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hospitalization  when  needed.  These  items  as  a 
rule  are  not  free  but  are  amortized  over  long 
periods. 

-They  are  given  work,  weather  permitting,  prac- 
tically  the   year   round.      Some   of   this    work   is 
not  absolutely  necessary  but  is  supplied  for  their 
benefit. 
5 — Wholesale    lay    off    of   cane   laborers    is    unheard 
of  in   Louisiana   cane    area.     We   all   know   that 
this    wholesale    lay    off    of    workmen    is    rather 
general    at    times    in    industrial     sections    which 
causes    much    individual    suffering    and    greatly 
increases   government  payrolls  for  relief. 
6 — A    form    of   Social    Security   has   been    a    general 
practice    here    for    many    years.      Old    men    are 
kept  on  the  payrolls   and  given  light   work    and 
when  too  old  to  work  are  fed  and  housed. 
7 — All    laborers    are    encouraged   to    use    a    piece    of 
land  for  a  garden  and  are  given,  free  of  charge, 
teams   and   implements   to  prepare   and  cultivate 
such  a  garden. 
8 — There   is    almost   always    pasturage    available   for 
a  cow. 
Taken    all    in    all,    plantation   laborers    in    the   cane 
area    have    a    sense    of    security    and    well    being    for 
the    entire    year    or    as    lonq-    as    they    remain    on    a 
plantation.      There    is    no    doubt    but    that    they    live 
comfortably  and   as  a   rule  are  happv  in   their  occu- 
pation. 

This  fact  can  be  easily  established  by  an  impar- 
tial survey  of  the  cane  area. 

Referring  to  the  second  basic  fact  outlined  above, 
"Does  the  industry  make  enough  money  to  pay  an 
increase  in  wages  without  jeopardizing  its  existence?", 
this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
average  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  cane  or  a  pound 
of  sugar.  I  will  offer  in  evidence  a  chart  showing 
thereon  costs  of  producing  a  ton  of  cane  and  also  of 
manufacturing  it  into  pounds  of  sugar,  this  at  2.80 
sugar  and  for  varying  sucroses  in  cane. 

These  figures  are  not  submitted  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  or  the  Industry  nor  are  they  the 
figures  of  an  accountant  taken  from  certified  audits, 
although  some  of  them  have  been  taken  from  such 
audits.  They  have  been  largely  gotten  together  by 
a  few  of  us  from  our  own  experience,  examination 
of  various  cost  records  and  audits,  in  an  effort  to 
strike  a  balance,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  show  an  average 
picture  of  the  industry.  It  is  a  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible task  to  accomplish  exactly,  when  it  is  realized 


that  a  large  part  of  the  cane  growers  and  some  pro- 
cessors do  not  keep  very  accurate  records  to  say 
the  least.  The  production  cost  of  one  farm  will 
vary  greatly  from  another,  depending  upon  many 
things,  such  as  acreage  quota,  quality  of  soil,  varie- 
ties of  cane,  whether  it  is  a  tenant  who  pays  rent  or 
a  land  owner,  etc.  Factory  costs  will  also  show 
marked  variation,  depending  upon  efficiency  of  ma- 
chinery, total  tons  of  cane  ground,  transportation 
cost  of  cane,  etc.  However,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  costs  and  this  chart  will  come  very 
close  to  showing  the  average  situation  of  the  Louis- 
iana supar  industry  at  2.80  sugar. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  from  Washington 
for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you.  I  want  to 
reiterate  the  fact  that  I  am  sympathetic  toward 
laborers  and  believe  they  should  share  justly  in  the 
prosperity  of  any  enterprise  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  facts  as  I  see  them,  in 
fairness  to  all  and  sincerely  hope  some  spark  of 
good  may  come  from  these,  all  too  feeble  efforts,  to 
save  this  industry  from  burdens  which  it  can  no 
longer  bear. 

We  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
make  a  tentative  decision  in  the  above  matter,  thus 
giving  the  industry  time  to  file  briefs  if  deemed 
advisable. 


Harvest  Labor 

Sugar  planters  should  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wm. 
P.  Boyd,  Farm  Placement  Supervisor  for  Louisiana, 
with  offices  at  414  Triad  Bldg.,  Baton  Rouge,  has 
been  urging  all  who  feel  that  they  have  not  got  an 
adequate  labor  supply  assured  to  let  him  know.  Mr. 
Boyd  is  in  charge  of  U.  S.  Employment  Service  and 
he  declares  he  is  ready  and  able  to  be  of  assistance 
if  applications  to  him  are  not  delayed  until  the  last 
moment. 
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Thursday,  September  29th,  1938 

At  the  Office  of  the  League,  407  Carondelet  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  there  will   be  an  election   of  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 


All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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Mother  Goose  Understood  It 

As  this  is  written  it  is  the  13th  of  September 
and  within  a  month  the  Louisiana  sugar  mills 
are  scheduled  to  begin  grinding.  With  this  tes- 
timony from  the  calendar  before  us  we  find 
ourselves  without  any  definite  understanding 
with  the  Sugar  Section  or  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  basis  on  which  sugar- 
cane may  be  bought  and  sold  and  it  is  difficult 
in  a  democracy,  or  even  in  a  theoretical  de- 
mocracy such  as  we  still  loyally  declare  our 
Government  to  be,  to  realize  that  any  day  we 
may  get  a  rescript  from  Washington  that  will 
lead  some  of  our  Louisiana  sugar  factories 
not  to  grind  any  purchased  cane.  The  research- 
ers and  explorers  will  then  have  made  their 
great  discovery.  They  will  have  found  out  how 
far  they  can  go  and  at  what  point  the  mate- 
rial they  have  been  testing  will  break.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  something  of  a  heyday,  for  what 
is  more  important  than  to  know  exactly  what 
it  is  that  can't  be  done!  But  what  will  this  dis- 
covery  mean    in   Louisiana? 

We  have  now  standing  in  our  fields  the  larg- 
est crop  of  sugarcane  ever  produced  in  this 
State.   If  every  existing  factory  starts  to  grind 


early  and  continues  to  grind  until  long  past 
the  accepted  date  for  closing  down  has  passed 
it  may  possibly  all  be  saved.  They  must  all 
grind,  however.  If  some  conclude  not  to  be- 
cause certain  loss  stares  them  in  the  face,  due 
to  one  or  all  of  three  specific  circumstances, 
each  occasioned  by  Government  control,  what 
will  become  of  the  cane  that  such  factories 
were  supposed  to  handle?  No  other  factories 
will  be  able  to  take  it,  having  already  all  that 
they  can  mill.  It  will  rot  in  the  fields  and  have 
a  value  less  than  nothing,  for  it  will  entail 
expense  to  cut  it  and  haul  it  to  a  dumping 
ground. 

The  production  of  that  abandoned  cane,  un- 
cut and  standing  in  the  field  will  have  cost, 
let  us  say,  each  of  a  thousand  little  farmers 
all  their  own  and  some  borrowed  money.  They 
had  to  get  some  money  to  make  their  crops  by 
borrowing,  for  the  Government  benefit  pay- 
ment on  the  1937  crop  did  not  reach  them 
until  after  the  1938  crop  was  laid  by.  If  their 
1938  crop  is  lost  they  will  no  longer  be  a 
thousand  little  farmers;  they  will  be  a  thous- 
and little  financial  wrecks;  nay,  a  thousand 
pitiful  human  tragedies.  It  is  a  petard  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  that  is  being  toyed  with,  and 
apparently  being  toyed  with  to  find  out  wheth- 
er it  will  go  off  or  not.  'If  it  does,  that  will  be 
another  contribution  to  human  knowledge,  but 
hardly  one  that  will  benefit  humanity.  There 
will  be  no  time  left  in  which  the  Government 
may,  if  it  sees  it  has  put  too  much  powder  in 
the  touch-hole,  retrace  its  steps.  All  there  will 
be  time  for  will  be  to  pick  up  the  victims  and 
take  them  to  the  nearest  W.P.A.  hospital — 
and  that  will  not  rebuild  them  into  strong, 
courageous,  self-reliant  men  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  keep  them  from  ever  becoming 
such  again. 

If  we  resolve,  for  the  hundredth  time,  to 
credit  the  Sugar  Section  with  good  intentions 
and  a  conscience,  what  conclusion  is  left  to 
serve  as  an  explanation  of  their  policies?  Ap- 
parently none,  except  this:  that  while  they 
have  all  undoubtedly  graduated  cum  laude  in 
the  school  of  planned  economy,  never  since 
the  day  when  Simple  Simon  met  the  Pieman 
and  ingenuously  tried  to  negotiate  for  a  pie 
without  having  any  money  has  any  man,  or 
any  set  of  men,  exhibited  a  more  cloudy  com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  business  is  never 
done    without    a    profit    motive. 

May  Providence  grant  them  an  early  awak- 
ening of  their  perceptions  and  a  quick  and 
keen  realization  of  their  enormous  responsi- 
bility. 


September    15,    1938 
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Supplemental  Brief  of  Grower-Processor  Committee  in 

Reply  to  the  Proposed  Recommendation  of  the 

Sugar  Section  as  to  a  Fair  Price  for  Sugar 

Cane,  1938  Louisiana  Crop 


We  print  below  the  text  of  the  Brief  filed  by  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee  of  Louisiana  (composed 
of  four  growers  and  four  processors)  with  the 
Sugar  Section  of  the  A. A. A.  in  support  of  the  form 
of  Sugarcane  Purchase  contract  printed  in  the  Sept. 
1st   1938  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin: 

Under  date  of  July  13,  193S,  the  Sugar  Section  has 
made  public  its  proposed  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  establishment  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price  for  the  1938  crop  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana. 
The  proposed  recommendation  is  at  decided  variance  with 
the  contract  recommended  by  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee at  the  public  hearing  at  Baton  Rouge  on  May  17, 
1938  and  the  Grower-Processor  Committee  now  submits  in 
support  of  its  recommendation  and  against  the  proposed 
recommendation  of  the  Sugar  Section  the  following  brief: 
SYLLABUS 

1.  The  proposed  recommendation  of  the  Sugar  Section 
is   not   supported    by    any    reasons. 

2.  Part  of  the  proposed  recommendation  is  beyond 
the  scope   of   the   authority   of   the  Secretary. 

3.  The  proposed  recommendation  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence  adduced  at  or  in  connection  with  the  public 
hearing   on   May    17,    1938. 

4.  The  proposal  is  contrary  to  all  evidence  adduced  at 
the  public  hearing:  and  in  contravention  of  the  unanimous 
recommendation    of    the    industry. 

5.  The  proposal  would  prove  injurious  to  the  industry. 

6.  An  alternative  method  of  handling  the  cane  should 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

7.  The  rights  of  the  sugarcane  industry  of  Louisiana 
should   not   be   ignored. 

1. 
The  proposed  recommendation  is  not   supported  by   any 
reasons. 

Reading  of  Exhibit  A  shows  that  it  merely  sets  out 
the  idea  of  the  Sugar  Section  as  to  what  price  should  be 
paid  for  cane  in  Louisiana  in  1938.  It  gives  no  reason 
why  a  change  should  be  made  from  the  basis  heretofore 
employed  in  purchasing  cane;  nor  why  the  evidence  here- 
tofore adduced  should  be  disregarded.  It  neither  gives 
nor  makes  reference  to  any  data  which  would  support 
the  recommendation  proposed.  The  proposed  recommen- 
dation is  purely  and  simply  an  ex  parte  statement  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  some  officer,  or  officers,  of  the 
Sugar  Section  as  to  what  in  his  or  their  estimation  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price.  In  the  absence  of  such  reasons 
or  supporting  data,  it  is  manifestly  difficult  for  the  in- 
dustry to  reply  to  the  proposal  and  to  point  out  the  basic 
errors.      The   industry  can  only   reply   generally. 

2. 
Part    of    the    proposed    recommendation    is    beyond    the 
scope  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary. 

Proviso   (d)   of  the  proposed  fair  price  states: 

(d)  That  deductions  may  be  made  for  frozen 
sugarcane  (it  being  understood  that  cane  shall  not 
be  considered  as  frozen  even  after  being  subjected 
to  freezing  temperature  unless  and  until  there  is  evi- 
dence of  damage  having  taken  place  because  of  the 
freeze)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  3.775  per  centum 
of  the  payment  computed  as  aforesaid  for  each  .25 
cc.  of  acidity  above  2.25  cc.  (analyzed  in  accordance 
with  the  established  methods  of  the  area,  interven- 
ing fractions  computed  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  .05 
cc). 

This  proviso  clearly  implies  that  even  though  cane  has 
been  frozen,  it  is  to  be  accepted  and  brought  under  a 
contract  for  merchantable  cane,  subject  to  certain  deduc- 
tions from  the  price  of  sound  cane  and  without  regard  to 
its  condition  or  effect  upon  other  cane  then  being  pro- 
cessed. This  is  plainly  an  effort  of  the  Sugar  Section  to 
fix   a  price   for  frozen  sugarcane. 

The   authority   of   the    Secretary   is   to    determine    a    fair 


and  reasonable  price  for  sugarcane.  This  means,  of  course, 
cane  which  is  recognized  in  the  industry  as  being  mer- 
chantable. Frozen  sugarcane  is  not  sugarcane  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  Sugar  Control  Act 
any  more  than  is  cane  planted  in  the  ground,  unmatured 
cane,  or  cane  left  over  in  the  field  from  the  year  before. 
Frozen  cane  is  not  considered  in  the  industry  (nor  in  law 
in  Louisiana)  merchantable  within  the  terms  of  any 
sugarcane  purchase  contract.  Initially,  therefore,  the 
recommendation  proposes  to  go  outside  the  scope  of  the 
law  and  fix  the  price  of  an  article  which  is  not  contem- 
plated  by   the   statute. 

The  Committee  does  not  understand  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  vested  with  any  right  under  the  law  to  force  a 
processor  to  buy  sugarcane  if  he  does  not  see  fit  to  do 
so.  The  Secretary  cannot  determine  what  cane  a  pro- 
cessor must  buy,  nor  whose  cane  he  will  buy,  nor  what 
proportion  of  any  man's  crop,  nor  even  what  variety. 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  is  limited  to  fixing  the 
price  for  that  which  a  processor  voluntarily  agrees  to  buy. 
The  Secretary  cannot  say  indirectly  what  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  say  directly.  He  cannot  fix  the  price  for  sound 
cane  and  then  say  that  the  processor  and  grower  must 
also  agree  that  if  this  cane  becomes  unsound  through  a 
freeze  it  is  to  be  paid  for  upon  a  scale  fixed  by  him, 
because  after  the  cane  has  been  frozen  it  is  no  longer  the 
article  for  which  the  parties  contracted  and  for  which  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  fix  the  price.  It  has  become 
a  different  article.  The  proposal  is  an  indirect  effort  to 
say  that  the  processor  when  he  agrees  to  buy  sound  cane 
must  agree  at  the  same  time  to  buy  unsound,  frozen  cane 
along  with  it.  The  Secretary  has  no  authority  to  fix  any 
such  condition  to  the   determination  of  price. 

The  attempt  of  the  Sugar  Section  to  set  up  a  sliding 
scale  for  deductions  in  frozen  sugarcane  without  a  stop 
clause  and  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  cane  on 
sound  cane  then  being  processed  demonstrates  the  Sec- 
tion's entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  sur- 
rounding the  working  of  sugarcane  which  has  been  frozen. 
Juice  from  frozen  sugarcane,  after  it  has  begun  to  sour, 
has  a  damaging  effect  upon  juice  from  sound  cane  when 
worked  together  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  fixed 
ratio.  The  difficulty  of  working  juice  from  frozen  cane 
progressively  increases  as  the  acidity  rises,  not  by  an 
arithmetical  ratio  but  more  nearly  by  a  geometrical  ratio 
until  a  point  is  reached  when  it  cannot  be  worked  at 
all.  Juice  from  frozen  sugarcane  mixed  with  juice  from 
sound  cane  retards  the  handling  of  unfrozen  cane,  enor- 
mously increases  the  cost  of  operation,  increases  the  time 
required  to  process  the  cane  into  sugar  and  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  ability  of  the   mill  to   save   the  crop. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  industry  that,  in  the  interest  of 
the  grower  whose  cane  has  not  been  frozen,  the  pro- 
cessor must  be  at  full  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  frozen 
cane  according  to  the  measure  of  damage  to  it  and  the 
effect  it  will  have  upon  other  cane  which  he   is  processing. 

It  is  one  thing  to  provide  in  a  contract  (as  recom- 
mended by  this  Committee  that  frozen  cane  which  is  ac- 
cepted must  be  paid  for  upon  a  certain  fixed  basis  and 
another  thing  to  provide  that  all  frozen  cane  must  be 
accepted. 

The  freeze  clause  submitted  by  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee  was  a  workable  clause,  unobjectionable  to  any 
grower  or  processor.  It  was  not  part  of  the  price  clause 
covering  the  purchase  of  sound  cane,  but  a  special  sab 
vage  clause  covering  damaged  merchandise.  Supervised, 
as  proposed,  by  the  industry  through  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee,  it  is  a  workable  basis  for  salvaging  mi- 
terial  which  has  deteriorated.  The  clause  submitted  by 
the  Sugar  Section  is  outside  the  law,  utterly  unworkable 
and  can  be  accepted  with  safety  neither  by  proce^o:  < 
nor  by   growers   who   have   sound   cane   to   deliver. 

3. 

The  proposed  recommendation  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence    adduced     at    or    in    connection    with    the    public 
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hearing  on    May   17,    1938. 

The  price  heretofore  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
recommended  for  1938  by  the  industry  with  its  3%  differ- 
ential up  and  down,  and  the  basis  of  the  cane  price  itself 
were  both  established  after  repeated  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  government  and  representatives  of 
the  industry.  It  has  never  been  suggested  at  any  hear- 
ing by  any  responsible  party  that  the  basis  of  dividing 
the  proceeds  of  a  ton  of  cane  as  determined  in  1935  was 
unfair  nor  that  the  cane  purchase  contract  of  1935  through 
1937   was  inequitable. 

At  the  public  hearing  on  May  17,  1938,  the  Sugar 
Section,  through  Dr.  Bernhardt,  filed  the  price  deter- 
mination for  1935  and  1937,  calling  attention  at  the  time 
to  the  fact  that  the  essential  difference  between  the  de- 
termination in  1935  and  1937  was  that  the  price  of  1935 
gave  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  should  be 
payable,  whereas  the  determination  of  1937  was  confined 
to  the  matter  of  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  processors  of 
sugarcane.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  1935  price  had  been  used  in  1936  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment. No  other  data  dealing  with  the  price  was  filed 
by  the  Sugar  Section.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  as  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee  did  from  that  offering  that 
the  government  was  satisfied  with  the  price  determination 
of  1935  and  1937  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  by  responsible  parties  (the  word  "respon- 
sible" being  used  in  the  sense  of  those  competent  to  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  entire  industry  rather  than 
from  a  purely  personal  or  selfish  interest),  the  basis  estab- 
lished in  prior  time   would   not   be   changed. 

Price  determination  in  1935  and  1937  was  based  upon 
a  3%  differential  for  each  quarter  of  a  cent  change  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  3.50  being  accepted  as  the  base  price  and 
an  upper  and   a  lower  ceiling  being  fixed. 

This  price  determination,  incorporating  the  same  3%  dif- 
ferential and  made  according  to  the  formula  submitted  by 
the  government,  was  suggested  for  the  1938  contract. 
Since  no  data  justifying  the  change  of  this  portion  of  the 
contract  was  offered  by  anyone  at  the  hearing  and  since 
the  government  itself  filed  as  evidence  the  determination 
for  previous  years,  the  industry  feels  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  proposed  schedule  of  price  based  on  a 
2%  differential  for  each  one  quarter  of  a  cent  change  in 
price. 

It  is  also  now  proposed  that  the  premium  for  above 
par  cane  be  increased.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  price 
determination  for  1935  and  1937  as  well  as  the  price 
voluntarily  used  by  the  industry  in  1936,  embodied  the 
premium  and  discounts  which  were  recommended  for  use 
in  1938.  At  the  time  these  former  price  determinations 
were  made,  the  price  of  sugar  was  in  excess  of  3.25c  per 
pound.  It  is  recognized  by  all  parties  that  with  sugar 
below  3.25c  per  pound  the  processor  almost  certainly  faces 
a  loss  on  bought  cane,  and  since  the  price  of  sugar  is  now 
below  3.00c  per  pound,  there  is  no  justification  for  this 
part    of    the    proposed    price    determination. 

4. 

The  proposal  is  contrary  to  all  evidence  adduced  at 
the  public  hearing:  and  in  contravention  of  the  unanimous 
recommendation    of    the    industry. 

The  Grower- Processor  Committee  spoke  at  Baton  Rouee 
for  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  It  was  properly 
qualified  so  to  do.  Two  members  of  the  Committee  have 
heretofore  been  selected  by  the  government  as  members 
of  its  State  Agricultural  Committee.  The  meeting  at 
Baton  Rouge  was  widely  advertised,  was  attended  bv 
growers  and  processors  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
no  one  questioned  the  authority  of  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee  to  speak   for  the  industry  as  a   whole. 

The  Grower-Processor  Committee  offered  evidence  rec- 
ommending that  the  price  determination  of  1938  be  the 
same  as  that  fixed  in  1937,  subject  to  certain  minor  modi- 
fications. The  reasons  for  those  modifications  were  set 
out  in  the  written  statement  which  was  filed.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  findings  of  1935  and  1937  filed  by  the 
government  itself,  this  evidence  established  beyond  doubt 
the   justification    for  the   price   submitted   by    the    industry. 

The  contract  used  in  1937  and  which  with  merely  the 
elimination  of  certain  dfiV-rcnce  in  the  par  brackets  wa< 
recommended  for  1938,  was  worked  out  at  times  when 
the  price  of  sugar  was  between  3.25c  and  3.50c  and  with 
the  expectation  that  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  go 
lower.  It  has  been  down  1o  2.05c.  It  is  now  and  has  for 
some  time  been   2.75c. 

It  hns  never  be<'ii  the  contention  of  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee  nor  of  anyone  else  in  the  industry  that 
a  price  once  fixed  should  remain  static,  but  it  is  con- 
tended   bv     the     Grower- Processor    Committee     and     should 


be  accepted  by  all  reasonable  men  that  when  a  prin- 
ciple is  established  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  it  should 
not  be  changed  except  for  cogent  reasons.  One  of  the 
bases  or  principles  upon  which  the  price  determination  of 
1935  and  1937  was  based  was  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
was  then  between  3.25c  and  3.50c  and  would  not  go  below 
2.75c. 

At  the  hearing  in  Baton  Rouge,  the  evidence  showed 
that  processors  would  not  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  under  the  contract  recommended.  Nor  would 
the  grower,  due  to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  receive  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return.  However,  the  grower  is  in  part,  as 
was  intended  by  the  Sugar  Control  Act,  compensated  by 
the  benefit  payment.  The  evidence  at  Baton  Rouge  taken 
as  a  whole  clearly  shows  that  both  the  growers  and  pro- 
cessors faced  a  loss  upon  operations  for  193S  at  the  present 
price  level  of  sugar   (2.75  cents  per  pound). 

If  both  parties  face  a  loss  under  the  existing  and  rec- 
ommended price,  the  Committee  can  see  no  justification 
in  changing  the  price  of  cane  so  as  to  lessen  the  loss  to 
the  grower  who  is  compensated  by  benefit  payments  and 
increase  it  to  the  processor  who  has  no  compensating 
advantage. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  report 
of  this  Committee  and  the  evidence  submitted  by  it,  the 
Sugar  Section  has  undertaken  to  substitute  its  opinion, 
unsupported  by  any  evidence,  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  industry  supported  by  the  evidence. 

In  principle  there  is  no  difference  between  determining 
"a  fair  and  reasonable  price"  without  a  hearing  and  in 
determining  a  so-called  "fair  and  reasonable"  price  without 
regard  to  the  evidence  submitted  at  the  hearing.  Where 
the  price  has  been  fixed  as  in  the  sugar  industry  in  Louis- 
iana after  repeated  conferences  with  the  government  and 
in  substance  upon  the  government's  determination  after 
hearings  and  when  in  addition  no  evidence  justifying 
change  in  this  price  is  offered,  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee submits  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  unfair  for  the 
Sugar  Section  to  recommend  a  change  in  such  price. 

However,  in  order  that  the  fallacy  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Section  may  be  clearly  apparent,  this 
Committee  has  secured,  since  the  hearing  in  May,  certain 
further   data  which   it   now   submits. 

R.  J.  LeGardeur  and  Co..  C.  P.  A.,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  was  employed  to  make  a  cost  analysis  of  the  average 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  sugarcane  into  raw  sugar 
in  the  sugar  belt  of  Louisiana.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  accountant  could  not  analyze  the  operating  figures 
of  each  of  the  sixty-five  or  seventy  sugarhouses  in  Louis- 
iana and  had  to  accept  as  a  basis  for  analysis  such 
audits  and  figures  already  prepared  as  the  accountant 
could  quickly  obtain.  Eighteen  of  these  were  secured  cov- 
ering the  operations,  as  it  so  happens,  of  six  government 
cooperatives  and  twelve  independent  mills.  It  is  believed 
that  the  eighteen  mills  are  representative  of  the  industry 
and   their  items   of  cost. 

The  report  shows  a  consolidated  average  cost  of  $2.5596 
for  manufacturing  a  ton  of  cane  into  raw  sugar.  Giving 
effect,  however,  to  the  sale  of  by-products  from  the  cane, 
such  as  blackstrap  molasses  and  taking  out  interest 
charges  (and  amortization  charges  if  any)  it  is  shown  that 
the  average  cost  of  converting  a  ton  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana    is    approximately   $2.18    per   ton. 

Cost  figures  for  growing  cane  are  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, but  from  figures  furnished  by  representative  grow- 
ers we  find  the  cost  to  be  $3.32,  a  figure  we  know  to  be 
substantially    accurate. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  these  figures,  not  covering 
the  entire  industry,  not  being  kept  in  all  instances  by 
persons  with  approved  accounting  methods,  and  having 
been  obtained  at  random  and  hurriedly,  may  and  prob- 
ably do  contain  some  errors.  However,  they  are  the  only 
figures  available  to  the  industry  at  this  time  and  neces- 
sarily must  be  used  until  other  figures  are  obtained.  They 
are   sufficiently    accurate    for   use. 

The  average  vield  of  raw  sugar  in  pounds  per  ton  of 
cane  in  Louisiana  for  1934,  1935  and  1936  was  153.22. 
168.66  and  160.993,  respectively.  The  yield  for  1937  is  un- 
derstood  to  be   approximately  153  pounds. 

The  present  price  of  raw  sugar  is  2.75c  per  pound,  with 
apparently  no  prospect  of  any  substantially  higher  price, 
even   the  possibility  of  it   being  lower. 

Under  the  proposed  19.38  price  for  cane,  according  to 
the  statement  worked  out  by  the  Chief  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomist of  the  Administrative  Officer  in  Charge  of  agricul- 
tural work  in  Louisiana  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  sugar  at  3.00c  per  pound  a  gain  for  the  grower  is 
shown  for  every  degree  of  sucrose  between  9§   and   15  and 
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a  loss   for   the   processor   when   compared    with   the    return 
for   the    1937   crop. 

This  table,  however,  does  not  disclose  the  entire  story. 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  figures  above  set  out,  with 
sugar  at  3.00c  a  pound,  the  processor  and  grower  both 
faced  a  loss  with  the  grower  protected  by  his  benefit  pay- 
ment. The  nature  of  this  loss  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
table  submitted  below  showing  the  cost  of  cane  to  the 
processors   and   the   return  in   money. 

Sugar  Section 
Industry's     Recommendation  Proposal 


Price   of 

Sugar 

3.25 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

3.25 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

Cost    of 

Cane 

3.1.5 

2.82 

2.50 

2.20 

3.18 

2.88 

2.58 

2.30 

Processir 

'g 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

2.18 

Total 

5.33 

5.00 

4.68 

4.38 

5.46 

5.06 

4.76 

4.48 

Return 

5.20 

4.80 

4.40 

400 

5.20 

4.80 

4.40 

4.00 

Loss  to 

Processor 

.13 

.20 

.28 

.38 

.16 

.26 

.36 

.48 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  figures  are  based  on 
the  report  of  LeGardeur,  C.  P.  A.,  and  on  the  average 
return  of  161  pounds  of  raw  sugar  (years  1934,  1935  and 
1936)  whereas  the  actual  return  for  1937  was  153  pounds 
due  to  the  freeze  condition.  There  is,  therefore,  no  allow- 
ance made  in  the  tabulations  for  hazards  of  freeze  or 
green  cane  which  will  damage  both  processors  and  grow- 
ers. The  hazard  of  green  cane  is  quite  definite  this  year 
with  its  abnormal  growing  season. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  a  "fair  and  reasonable" 
price  means  a  price  at  which  no  loss  is  suffered  by  either 
grower  or  processor,  or  at  which  any  loss  or  profit  is  fairly 
and  reasonably  divided.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  the  Sugar  Section  can  propose  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  a  price  which  increases  the  loss 
upon  the   processors. 

In  using  the  1937  contract  as  a  basis  for  the  1938  price, 
the  Committee  gave  due  thought  to  the  fact  that  both 
processor  and  growers  would  under  certain  conditions  face 
a  loss.  Each  side  agreed  to  accept  that  basis  for  1938 
largely  as  a  matter  of  compromise.  And  in  arriving  at 
such  agreement,  the  thought  was  expressed  that  existing 
arrangements  between  the  farmer  and  the  factory  over 
the  price  paid  for  the  delivery  of  cane  would  not  be 
changed  to  the  injury  of  the  farmer  himself  as  a  farmer. 
In  other  words,  as  shown  by  the  cost  breakdown,  trans- 
portation of  cane  to  the  mill  averages  $.499  per  ton. 
Much  of  the  cane  raised  is  delivered  to  the  factory  at  a 
point  distant  from  its  site.  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient 
spread  of  cane  throughout  the  industry  and  keep  the 
mills  operating,  this  cost  has  been  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
cessors as  part  of  their  operating  cost  so  that  the  farmer 
situated  less  advantageously  with  regard  to  the  processor 
has  received  substantially  the  same  net  price  for  his  cane 
as  the  man  who  was  situated  immediately  at  the  mill. 
The  Committee  had  in  mind  when  proposing  the  use  of 
the  1937  contract  that  where  a  farmer  as  such  was  paid 
for  such  delivery  he  would  continue  under  its  recommen- 
dation so  to  be  paid  in  1938  and  while  it  anticipated  that 
arrangements  with  third  parties  other  than  farmers  might 
be  changed  it  hoped  through  the  exercise  of  its  super- 
visory power  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  sound  operating 
condition  as  regards   this  vexing   question  of   delivery. 

As  pointed  out,  the  Secretary  can  fix  a  fair  and  reas- 
onable price  for  cane,  but  such  price  necessarily  must  be 
payable  at  the  point  of  delivery  to  the  processor.  The 
Secretarv  can  hardly  expect  a  processor  to  go  out  and  buv 
cane    where    such    purchase    in    addition    to    the    price    for 
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cane  requires  him  to  pay  a  prohibitive  transportation 
charge.  The  Committee  apprehends,  therefore,  that  ad- 
herence to  the  proposal  of  the  Sugar  Section  would  result 
in  the  failure  of  the  mills  to  purchase  cane  at  distant 
points  or  else  would  establish  the  precedent  among  all 
mills  of  paying  for  cane  f.o.b.  mills.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  sugarcane  is  the  only  raw  material  of  which 
the  Committee  has  any  knowledge  that  is  brought  by  the 
processor   without    an   allowance    for   freight    to    the    mill. 

The  Committee  has  for  some  time  had  under  discus- 
sion this  question  of  transportation.  It  believes  that 
under  the  price  determination  of  1937,  the  item  of  trans- 
portation should  not  be  changed  to  the  injury  of  the 
grower,  but  it  recognizes  that  if  the  processor  must  pay 
more  for  the  cane,  he  must  follow  one  of  two  courses, 
that  is,  either  cut  down  the  allowance  for  delivery,  or 
buy  only  cane  that  has  a  cheap  delivery  cost.  Either 
course  will  operate   to  the   injury  of  the   grower. 

If  the  Sugar  Section  desired  to  curtail  the  production 
of  cane  in  Louisiana  or  if  it  desired  to  destroy  the  in- 
dustry while  remaining  inside  the  letter  of  the  law,  no 
better  way  could  be  devised  than  to  undertake  to  make 
the  mills  pay  more  for  cane  than  is  economically  justi- 
fied. Cane  is  useless  except  as  it  can  be  converted  into 
raw  sugar.  Until  processed,  it  has  less  value  than  any 
other  unprocessed  agricultural  product,  being  absolutely 
worthless.  Consequently,  by  merely  forcing  the  mills  out 
of  business,  the  Sugar  Section  may  easily  curtail  or  re- 
strict the  production  of  sugarcane.  Raising  the  price 
of  cane  beyond  a  point  economically  justified  perforce 
offers  to  the  unthinking  grower  a  chance  to  think  that 
the  government  is  his  friend,  but  when  that  policy  results 
in  destrdving  the  method  by  which  he  saves  his  crop, 
grower  will   find   such   friendship    rather   expensive. 

5. 

The  proposed  recommendation  would  prove  injurious 
to  the   industry. 

If  the  price  proposed  were  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
the  effect   on  the  industry   must   be   as   follows: 

If  the  mills  in  Louisiana  operate,  there  is  great  danger 
that  each  and  all  of  them  will  lose  money  upon  the  pro- 
cessing  of  sugarcane   into  raw   sugar. 

Certain  of  the  mills  are  in  better  financial  condition 
than  others  and  these  mills  may  and  probably  will 
weather  one  or  two  years  of  such  drastic  losses  as  this 
price  would  entail.  A  numher  of  the  mills,  however,  as 
is  true  of  every  industry,  are  weak  financially  and  such 
mills  either  cannot  finish  the  season  on  this  price  of 
cane  or  if  they  finish  the  season,  may  not  be  in  a  position 
tO'  pay  the  grower  the  contract  price.  Of  course,  having 
failed  to  pay  the  grower  the  contract  price,  the  govern- 
ment will  gain  by  cutting  such  processor  off  from  any 
benefit  payments,  but  this  will  be  small  consolation  to  the 
great  number  of  growers  who  will  lose  a  large  percentage 
of  their  crop  through  its  not  being  paid  for. 

Such  mills  will,  of  course,  be  forced  out  of  business 
and  since  the  price  renders  it  uneconomical  for  them 
to  operate  they  must  of  necessity  be  abandoned  or  dis- 
mantled. 

The  grinding  capacity  of  the  sugarhouses  in  Louisiana 
is  required  to  take  care  of  the  cron  growing  or  to  be 
grown  under  the  quota  system  for  1938.  It  would  seem 
a  poor  benefit  to  the  grower  to  destroy  some  of  the 
means  of  saving  his  cane  when  such  means  already  have 
an   insufficient   margin  of  safety. 

If,  instead   of  operating  at  a  loss,   such   mills  declined   to 
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operate  at  all  or  to  buy  any  cane,  then  the  tragedy  of  an 
unharvested  cane  crop  will  face  the  growers  who  are 
dependent  upon  such  mills  for  operations.  Again  the  gov- 
ernment may  save  by  non  expenditure  of  some  benefit 
payments,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  growers  who  can  ill 
afford   to  lose   their  substance. 

The  Committee  has  been  advised  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  which  requires  a  processor  to  buy 
cane.  The  requirement  is  that  if  he  buys,  he  pay  the 
price  determined   by   the   Secretary. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent,  as  the  Committee  under- 
stands it,  a  processor  who  has  a  crop  of  cane  from 
merely  grinding  up  his  own  cane  and  closing  down  his 
plant. 

The  cane  industry  of  Louisiana  has  worked  upon  a 
harmonious  basis  in  which  the  processors  have  been  willing 
at  times  to  accept  little  or  no  return  upon  bought  cane 
and  even  under  abnormal  conditions  such  as  1938  to  con- 
template loss  in  order  to  prevent  disaster  or  severe  loss 
to  the  entire  industry.  It  must  be  remembered  never- 
theless that  our  processors  are  only  human,  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  sacrifice  which  they  can  or  should  be 
asked  to  make  and  that  the  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable 
effort  of  the  Sugar  Section  to  increase  these  losses  will 
have  a  most  damaging  effect  not  only  on  the  sugar  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  but  on  the  small  grower  in  particular. 

6. 

An  alternative  method  of  handling  the  cane  should  be 
determined   by   the   Secretary. 

Certain  of  the  sugar  processors  have  intimated  that 
they  would  refuse  to  purchase  cane  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Sugar  Section.  This  Com- 
mittee is  unable  to  say  whether  these  intimations  will  be 
followed  or  not,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  calls 
attention  of  the  Sugar  Section  to  the  fact  that  should  such 
course  be  generally  adhered  to,  the  loss  to  the  growers 
will  be  tremendous.  These  processors  have,  however, 
stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  operate  upon  a  toll 
basis  if  such  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  cov- 
ered their  operating  expense,  depreciation,  taxes  and 
other  charges  and  a  net  return  of  4%  upon  their  capital 
investment.  While  the  Committee  does  not  desire  to 
see  the  tolling  of  cane  established  in  Louisiana,  it  does 
feel  that  in  the  interest  of  the  growers  the  Secretary 
should  give  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
whereby  cane  may  be   tolled   if  it   cannot  be   sold. 

7. 

The  rights  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  should 
not  be  ignored. 

The  Committee  has  already  pointed  out  its  right  and 
authority   to   speak    for  the   sugar   industry. 

It  now  further  specifically  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  industry — the  evidence 
submitted  by  it — has  been  ignored.  Such  total  disregard 
of  the  voice  of  the  industry  cannot  be  justified  upon  any 
grounds,  legal,  economic  nor  moral.  Neither  the  Secre- 
tary nor  the  Sugar  Section  is  more  interested  in  a  "fair 
and  reasonable"  price  than  the  industry  itself.  The  deter- 
mination intended  by  the  law  is  one  based  upon  evidence 
at  the  public  hearings,  not  upon  whim  or  the  unsupported 
opinion  of  some  officer  or  officers  who  ignore  such  evi- 
dence. And  where  the  industry  itself  agrees  openly  and 
without  coercion  upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  which 
is    amply    supported    by    the    evidence,    the    Sugar    Section 


assumes  an  untenable  and  undemocratic  position  in  at- 
tempting to  change  such  recommendation  and  ignore  such 
evidence. 

The  Committee  does  not  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  in- 
dustry it  should  close  this  brief  without  commenting  upon 
the  general  manner  in  which  the  Sugar  Control  Act  has 
been  and  is  being  administered. 

The  Sugar  Control  Act  was  designed,  according  to 
statements  in  Congress,  to  aid  and  benefit  the  sugar 
industry.  It  was  contemplated  by  Congress  that  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  should  be  kept  upon 
a  self-sustaining  and  reasonably  profitable  basis.  It  is 
admitted  that  it  was  not  expected  that  an  abnormal  profit 
should  be  made,  but  at  a  time  when  agriculture  is  in  a 
death  grapple  with  industrialism  it  was  expected  that  the 
depressed  condition  of  this  branch  of  agriculture  would 
not  be  accentuated  and  yet  more  farmers  thrown  out  of 
work   by  taking   even  a  living  profit   out   of  their  labor. 

The  domestic  requirements  for  sugar  are  not  grown  in 
continental  United  States  and  under  the  quota  system  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  can  and  should  be  controlled  so  accu- 
rately as  to  give  to  the  domestic  growers  of  both  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets  a  reasonable   and   fair  living. 

Commencing  with  this  year,  the  quota  system  has  been 
so  administered  as  to  drive  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
unprecedented  low  figure  at  the  present  writing  of  2.75c. 
It  has  been  down  to  2.65c,  which  is  only  slightly  above 
the  all-time  low  price  in  the  United  States.  This  price 
for  raw  sugar  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  for  labor,  rising 
cost  of  agricultural  equipment,  rising  costs  for  living  ex- 
penses, simply  means  the  death  o?  the  sugar  industry  in 
Louisiana,  or  it  means  the  reduction  of  the  cane  growers  as 
a  class  to  a  condition  even  worse  than  anything  they  have 
ever  seen. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Control  Act  with  any  theory  for  the  development 
of  the  industry  in  Louisiana  or  to  show  how  it  will  in 
anywise  render  the  lot  of  the  growers  better.  It  may  be 
that  the  Sugar  Section  thinks  that  sugar  should  not  be 
produced  in  Louisiana  and  therefore  is  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  its  present  policies.  We  do  not  think  that, 
anyone  is  entitled  to  any  individual  view  upon  this  mat- 
ter. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  spoken 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar 
industry  should  be  preserved  and  that  the  Act  should  be 
administered  so  as  to  preserve  it.  Officers  of  the  Sugar 
Section  may  not  be  amenable  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
but  in  good  conscience  and  in  good  morals  and  in  good 
citizenship  every  officer  of  the  Government  is  required 
to  administer  a  law  as  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment intended,  not  to  set  up  his  own  standards  or  his 
own  reasons.  Failure  to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress, 
even  though  the  Sugar  Section  may  have  the  power  tem- 
porarily so  to  do,  exhibits  such  an  arbitrary  and  unfair 
attitude  as  to  justify  a  trenchant  protest  from  those  af- 
fected. The  Grower- Processor  Committee  earnestly  pro- 
tests the  undemocratic,  arbitrary  manner  of  handling  the 
sugar  industry  so  evident  in  the  action  of  the  Sugar 
Section  in  its  proposed  recommendation  of  the  price  of 
sugarcane  for  this  year  and  in  its  administration  of  the 
quota   allotments   under  the   Sugar  Control   Act. 
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STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valve*,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLE9M  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


American  molasses  Co. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA  BANK  BLDG.  NEW   ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820    W.    GRAND    AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,   IL 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


"Ri«id   CcOrOrfc^.MorJ* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than  ordinary 

paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 

SOME   OF   THE    USERS 
Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Sinedes   Bros. 

Alice    C.    Planting    Co.  Jlilleuud    Sugar    Co. 

San   Francisco  Planting    Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis    PliiDting    Co.  Poplar   Grove   Planting   Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Factory    Representative:    P.   J.    Derbes,    1685    Robert    Street, 

New   Orleans. 


FOR  BIGGER  SHGMPROFITS 


1.  10W  COST  NITROGEN  -Leading 
sugar  producers  and  agricultural  au- 
thorities consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
the  most  desirable  low-cost  nitrogen 
carrier. 

2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS  -  Regular 
users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia- have  se- 
cured high  average  yields  of  both  cane 
and  sugar— its  use  has  always  proved 
profitable. 

3.  EARLIER   MATURITY- Growers    say 

Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures  earlier  ^itn   the  ajms  0f  the  American  Sugar 

-ripening  before  frost.  Cane  Le!,RUe_ "for  the  encouragement 

4.  EASY  TO  USE  —  Sulphate    cf    Ammo-  ol   home    industries   as   against    foreign 
nia    is    easily    applied  .  .  .  requires    no  competition." 

Make  year  nitrogen  fertilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
THE  BARRETT  CO  .  New  Orleans.  La. 


special     distributing     machinery    .    . 
doesn't   burn  or  dust     .  .  resists  leach- 
ing .  .  .  and    can    be    applied    any    time 
that   fits   in   best  with   crop   apd   labor 
management. 

5.  HELPS    LOUISIANA    SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

—  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  a 
domestic  product — made  in  America. 
Every  dollar  you  spend  for  Domestic 
Sulphate  means  added  purchasing 
power    for    Louisiana    sugar  ...  in    line 


SULPHATEofAMMONI 
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311111   CLARIFI  ER 


THE  Seip  is  the  most  modern 
clarifier  made,  one  that  every 
alert  sugar  mill  should  install.  It 
means 


CLEARER  JUICE 

MAXIMUM  MUD 
CONCENTRATION 

GREATER  CAPACITY 

MORE  and  BETTER 
SUGAR 


The  Seip  will  handle  a  greater 
amount  of  raw  juice  in  a  shorter 
time  and  produce  a  clearer,  cleaner 
liquid. 

In  old-style  settlers,  liquid  enters 
through  a  center  intake,  but  in 
the  Seip  the  intake  pipes  are  located 
around  the  tank's  periphery,  thus 
providing  an  intake  area  more  than 
ten  times  as  large,  which  means 
slower  flow  of  liquid  and  prac- 
tically no  agitation  to  liquid. 


UPWARD  FILTRATION 

The  Seip  consists  of  two,  three  or  as  many  as  seven  strongly 
supported,  inverted  trays.  Each  tray  forms  its  own  clarifying 
chamber,  the  top  of  the  tray  below  being  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  A  sludge  bed  accumulates  on  this  bottom,  through 
which  liquid  entering  the  chamber  is  filtered  upward— at 
least  14  times  as  effective  as  downward  filtering. 

Slow  moving  scraper  arms  regulate  the  depth  of  the  sludge 
filter  bed.  Draw-off  pipes  are  located  inside  of  each  chamber 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  intake  channel,  thus  provid- 
ing longer  settling  time. 


Invented  by  John  J.  Seip,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
sugar  industry  for  25  years. 

The  Seip  Clarifier  is  made  in  any  desired  size  for  either  beet 
or  cane  sugar.  Although  furnished  complete  with  leakproof, 
welded  steel  tank,  the  clarifier  mechanism  can  be  installed 
in  any  existing  settling  tank,  and  will  greatly  improve  its 
capacity  and  efficiency. 

Manufactured  by  the  Graver  Organization,  who  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  have  been  leaders  in  the  manufacture 
of  metal  tanks  for  all  purposes,  water  treating  equipment,  water 
softeners,  swim  pool  systems,  etc. 


Inquiries,  arc  invited  from  all  sugar  mills  who  are 
interested  in  improving  their  clarifying  equipment. 


NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 


75    YEARS    OF    DEPENDABLE    SERVICE 

EAST   CHICAGO,    IND. 

CABLE     ADDRESS-GRATANK 


catasauqua;  pa. 
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